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A WORD OF APOLOGY. 


OR the first time since the establishment of 
Harper’s New Monruty Macazrz, the Pub- 
lishers find it necessary to apologize for delay 
in its delivery, and for deficiencies in its me- 
chanical execution. The last sheet of the pres- 
ent number, illustrated with its usual pictorial 
embellishments, had just been sent to the press 
on Saturday, the 10th of December, when a fire 
broke out which not only consumed the printed 
sheets, stereotype plates, wood-cuts, and copy 
of the Magazine, but, in a few hours, laid their 
entire establishment in ruins. The fire origina- 
ted, strangely enough, in the excessive careful- 
ness of a plumber, who had occasion to make 
some repairs of water-pipes in the press-room. 
Having lighted his lamp from a gas-burner, and 
not wishing to throw the paper which he had 
used upon the floor for fear of fire, he looked 
about for the means of extinguishing it; and see- 
ing what he supposed to be a pan of water in a 
small room adjoining, devoted to cleaning the 
press rollers, he thrust the lighted paper into it. 
The pan, however, contained Camphene, used in 
the cleansing process, which at once took fire, 
and the flames spread with a rapidity, and blazed 
with a fury, which rendered it impossible to 
eheck them. The proprietors fee! that they have 
abundant cause for gratitude to God that, among 
the many hundreds of persons, male and female, 
employed at the moment in various parts of their 
establishment, not a single life was lost, and only 
one person sustained any serious injury. All the 
buildings occupied in the various departments 
of their business, the machinery, and their en- 
tire stock of books, valued in the aggregate at 
overa million of dollars, were entirely consumed. 
Their stereotype plates, stored in vaults under 
the street, were saved. But the destruction of 
their presses, and all the other mechanical facil- 
ities which have enabled them hitherto to issue 
the Magazine in all parts of the United States on 
the first day of every month, and with satisfac- 
tory elegance of style, has compelled them to 
the unweleome task of apologizing for defects, 
unavoidable under these cireumstances, in the 
present number. 
It would be affectation in the Publishers to 


pretend any degree of insensibility to this mis- 


fortune. The pecuniary loss is very heavy ; but 
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this can be repaired by the same means which 
rendered it possible. Some six hundred per- 
sons, having parents, brothers and sisters, or 
wives and children, dependent on their labor, 
have been for a time thrown out of employ- 
ment, though this suspension of their resources 
will be but temporary. The large circle of 
booksellers and book-agents scattered through- 
out the United States, who, to a greater or less 
extent, have looked to this establishment for 
their books, will find that supply cut off; but 
the lapse of a few weeks will, it is hoped, re- 
move this check on their business pursuits. All 
these losses, serious as they are, can be repaired, 
and may, therefore, be contemplated with a 
courage made cheerful even by the sense of en- 
ergy and vigor which the effort to repair them 
calls forth. But the establishment itself, with 
its large collection of machinery, its complete 
arrangements for applying the perfected meth- 
ods of art in all its branches to the production 
of books, and its vast accumulation of printed 
volumes, which they had come insensibly to re- 
gard as at once the result and the monument of 
their united labors in this wide field of publie 
usefulness and of private enterprise, has been 
swept by the blaze of an hour from the face of 
the earth. This loss is one which time can not 
repair, for it is a loss of time itself. The labor 
and energy which would have contributed to 
its enlargement, must now be devoted to re- 
placing it. The task is one not wholly pleas- 
ant; but as the proprietors of the establishment 
have not learned from the lessons of life to in- 
dulge largely in the luxury of unavailing com- 
plaint, they are inclined to regard it with any 
feeling but one of dismay. 

The Establishment of Harper and Brothers, 
it is believed, was the largest of its kind in the 
world—that of Brockhaus, in Leipsic, ranking 
next. It differed from that and from all others 
in the fact that it combined all the departments 
of labor necessary for the production of books 
| in their perfected form. Upon the Continent of 
| Europe books are mainly sold in sheets, fur- 
|nished simply with paper covers; and in En- 
gland the binding of books is carried on as a 
distinct business, having no connection with 
| their printing. The Establishment embraced 
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a Bindery as well as Printing Offices, arranged 
upon a scale commensurate with their general 
business. They occupied nine five-story build- 
ings, five upon Cliff, and four upon Pear! Street, 
and covering the entire space between those 
avenues. These buildings were devoted to the 
various branches of their business—to type- 
setting, stereotyping, and electrotyping; to 
press-work, drying, folding, stitching, and bind- 
ing; to storing the vast quantities of books 
which evnstantly accumulated, and to the va- 
rious transacuions involved in their sale and 
delivery. 

This is scarcely the place for any very minute 
account of the processes and results of their 
business; and yet the readers of the Magazine 
may be interested in a brief statement of the 
leading facts connected with it. 

The house was established by the two senior 
partners, James and Jonny Harper, who opened 
a small book and job printing-office in Dover 
Street, in 1817. Their first employer in book 
printing was Mr. Evert Duyckinck, a leading 
publisher of that day, to whose order, on the 
5th of August, they delivered two thousand 
copies of Seneca’s Morals; on the 8d of Decem- 
ber, twenty-five hundred copies of Mair’s Intro- 
duction to Latin; and on the 7th of April, 1818, 
five hundred copies of Locke’s Essay on the 
Human Understanding. These were the first 
books they printed. In 1823, the third brother, 
Josrru Wesey Harper, became a partner in the 
Establishment, and in 1826, the fourth, Frercuer 
Harrer, entered as a member of the firm. At 
that time their printing-office had become the 
largest in the city, though it employed but 
fifty persons, and did all its work on ten hand 
presses. In 1825 the house removed to Cliff 
Street, where they purchased two buildings, 
numbers 81 and 82, and entered more largely 
upon the publication of books on their own ac- 
count. In 1830 they began to stereotype their 
works, and from that time forward they have 
printed mostly from stereotype plates, which 
were stored away in fire-proof vaults for subse- 
quent use, and which, in the course of their busi- 
ness, had accumulated to the value of half a mill- 
ion of dollars, The public demand for books 
has increased faster even than the facilities for 
supplying it. The improvements in machinery, 
of which they have endeavored to avail them- 
selves to the utmost, enabled them to multiply 
copies of their books to an almost incredible 
extent; and yet they were constantly under the 
necessity of enlarging their limits, and adding 
to their facilities for the supply of the reading 
public. At the time of the destruction of their 
Establishment they kept in constant operation 
thirty-three Adams power-presses, of the largest 
and best description, twelve of which were em- 
ployed, sometimes by night as well as by day, 





upon the Magazine—and four new ones had 
just been put up for the new monthly series of 
Harper's Story Books, of which twenty thousand 
copies had already been printed. Each of these 
presses averaged about six thousand impres- 
sions, or 190,000 16mo pages, a day. Sixteen 
of the presses had been built expressly for work- 
ing wood-cuts; giving employment to ten per. 
sons considered the best workmen in the ecoun- 
try, and oceupied exclusively in making ready 
and elaborating the illustrated forms of the 
Magazine and other pictorial publications. The 
progress made during the last thirty years in 
this department of the business may be inferred 
from the fact, that when the senior partner of 
the house was learning the trade, and working 
at press, it took two men to do one tenth part 
of the work which a single power-preas, fed by 
a boy or girl, now performs; and in 1837 the 
Ifarpers had but twenty-four hand-presses, em- 
ploying thirty persons, each press doing one 
seventh of the work performed by each of their 
thirty-three Adams presses, managed by seventy 
persons, At the time of the destruction of their 
Establishment, the second and third stories of 
three buildings on Pearl Street were used as 
press-rooms. 

The composing-rooms bore no proportion to 
the rest of the establishment, since a portion of 
the type-setting for their publications was done 
by stereotypers in various parts of the city, and 
a large number of their presses were occupied, 
moreover, in reprinting fresh editions of old 
works from stereotype plates. Thus, while the 
number of new volumes issued yearly did not 
average more than one hundred and twenty, 
there were over a thousand old ones reprint- 
ed for new editions constantly required by the 
public. The number of compositors employed 
was about forty, in two departments, and under 
two foremen, one of whom (who has been in 
their employ, man and boy, for over thirty-two 
years) superintended the most difficult work, 
such as dictionaries, encyclopedias, books of 
science, &c., and the other the reprints and 
plainer matter. 

Their stereotyping-rooms employed about 
twenty men, who made from twenty-five to 
thirty casts a day, averaging about one hund- 
red and twenty pages. A new department had 
recently been organized for applying the new- 
ly-discovered process of electrotyping, and the 
production of casts of all the engravings and 
most of their valuable books, The object of 
this process is to procure a stereotype plate of 
copper, instead of the composition usually em- 
ployed for that purpose, as it is much more dur- 
able, and secures a much more perfect and deli- 
cate impression. It is effected by first taking 
a wax mould from the face of the page, and im- 
mersing it in a solution of copper subjected to 
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the action of an electric battery. In the course 
of about twelve hours a thin coating of the 
copper is deposited in the mould, and this be- 
ing fixed upon a metailic plate, is used upon 
the press like an ordinary stereotype plate. 
This department had been organized but about 
six months. 

The bindery was very extensive, employing 
over two hundred and fifty persons, one hund- 
red and fifty of whom were females, oceupied 
in folding and stitching the sheets. Exclusive 
of the Magazine, of which not far from 130,000 
copies were folded, stitched, and bound each 
month, they had daily on hand and in process 
of binding over twelve thousand volumes of 
books. The bindery occupied four buildings 
on Cliff Street and the central parts of four on 
Pearl. One branch of it was devoted to the 
manufacture of the marbled and stained paper 
required—a process very simple in itself, and 
depending for its success mainly upon an accu- 
rate knowledge of the chemical action of vari- 
ous gums employed with various water colors, 
and on the taste and dexterity of the workmen. 
Among the articles destroyed were the brass 
stamps for lettering and the side plates for 
stamping, prepared for more than a thousand 
different books. Perhaps some idea of the ex- 
tent of the operations in the bindery may be 
inferred from the fact that more than a hundred 
tons of pasteboard, a thousand pieces of yard- 
wide muslin, and forty thousand sheep-skins 
were used every year: the latter principally 
in binding school-books and dictionaries. 

It would be impossible to form any thing like 
an accurate estimate of the number of volumes 
issued by Harper and Brothers since the founda- 
tion of their Establishment. Their extensive ar- 
rangements for the manufacture and publica- 
tion of books have enabled them to sell them 
at prices which have given them access to the 
largest possible market, and no inconsiderable 
proportion of the book trade of the United States 
has thus been supplied by their house. Among 
the books destroyed was a new and complete 
catalogue of their current publications—from 
a few sheets of which, aided by previous cata- 
logues, the following summary statement has 
been made up: & 
Works. Vols. Orig. Rep. 


History and Biography - 329 585 158 171 
Travel and Adventure . 130 187 73 57 
Theology and Religion 120 167 68 52 
Education ag ae 156 165 124 32 
Art, Seience, Medicine . 96 110 46 50 
Dictionaries and Gazetteers. 28 34 23 5 
General Literature . ‘ 690 780 230 460 

Total . . 1549 2028 722 827 


Although some of the above works are nec- 
essarily repeated in classification, the aggre- 
gate statement gives not far from the actual 
number of works on hand, They embrace yol- 


umes of all sizes, and were issued in editions va- 
rying from five hundred to fifty thousand cop- 
ies each. 

But enough of these details. They have been 
given rather as a memorandum of what has 
been lost, than as a boasting record of what 
had been achieved. The Establishment now in 
ruins had been built up by the steady labors 
of thirty years: its extensive machinery and ite 
large accumulations of books were reduced to 
ashes in half a day. The smallest part of the 
fruit of its activity, however, was that which 
was stored within its walls. Millions of vol- 
umes of the best books of all ages have gone forth 
from its doors into every corner of our extended 
country, and have become part of the intellect- 
ual life and activity of our people. They have 
followed the pioneer into the remotest regions 
which his hardy enterprise has invaded, and 
have cheered his darkest and his loneliest 
hours. They are to be found upon the stu- 
dent’s desk, on the farmer’s and the mechanie’s 
table, in the private, the social, and the school 
library, from one end of the Union to the other. 
They have imparted useful knowledge to mill- 
ions of our countrymen, and have done some 
thing to render them more intelligent, more en- 
ergetic, and more virtuous than those of lands 
less favored with free access to books, and wiin 
the means of intellectual and of moral culture. 
While such fruits of their labor remain—inde- 
structible in their nature, and immeasurable in 
the good they carry with them—the proprie- 
tors feel that it would be unmanly to complain 
of the comparatively slight calamity by which 
their exertions have for a time been checked. 

The Publishers would do injustice to their 
| own feelings if they were to close this unwont 
| ed notice of their personal affairs, without ac- 
| knowledging the cordial expressions of kind- 
ness and sympathy which have reached them, 
| through publie and private channels, from év- 
| ery section of the country. They prize them, 
| not merely or mainly for the aid they proffer in 
| the re-establishment of their business—though 

for this purpose, if they were needed, they 
| would be invaluable—but as gratifying indica- 
tions of the extent to which their labors have 
won favor from the community, by contribu- 
ting to the public instruction and entertain- 
ment. To the Press especially they beg leave 
to return their acknowledgments for its hearty 
and unanimous declarations of sympathy in 
their misfortune. Feeling that, so far as the 
public is concerned, its effects will be but tem- 
porary, and that its weight upon themselves is 
substantially lightened by the evidences of kind- 
ly feeling which it has thus called forth, they 
will address themselves, with confident courage 
and increased assiduity, to the augmented la- 
bors which it has devolved upon them. 
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THE ITALIAN SISTERS. ° 

BY G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 

N the twenty-fourth of April, 1820, I reeeived 

a visit in my chambers from my cousin Will- 
iam, whom I had not seen or heard of for eight 
years. He wished me to arrange his affairs for 
him, and I went to spend a few days for that 
purpose at his house in shire, where the 
necessity of some explanations induced him to 
relate his own history. 


I was traveling in Italy in the year —, and 
had letters of introduction to several good fam- 
ilies in different parts of the country. Among 
the rest was one to the Marquis of Spezzia, who 
had at one time lived about three years in En- 
gland, as minister from the Court of Florence. 
On his return he had gone to Milan, where I 
had expected to find him; but on inquiring for 
him in that city, I found that he had since in- 
herited some property in Tuscany, and was liv- 
ing in the Via Ghibbelina, in Florence. On my 
arrival in the capital of Tuscany, I went to an 
hotel on the Lung-Arno, and in the evening pro- 
eveded to deliver my letters. The Palazzo Spez- 
zia was a very handsome building, surrounding 
a quadrangle. In fact, all that side of the street 
is built in the same manner, with houses fit for 
princes, and very often beggars living in them. 
The marquis, indeed, was not reputed so poor 
as many of the Italian nobility; but yet not 
rich enough to oecupy the whole of so large a 
building. He consequently reserved to himself 


the first floor (the second as they call it there),’ 


and let the rest of his house to an English fam- 
ily, more noble by name than by nature. 

To make my tale clear, I may as well say, 
that this family consisted of a younger brother 
of Lord Conway, as I shall call him (though 
that was not his real name), his wife, and two 
or three young children. The whole of the Con- 
way family had made themselves somewhat 
notorious for looseness of morals; but I never 
heard this gentleman particularly ill spoken of, 
and his wife, though apparently caring very 
little about her husband’s conduct, was without 
reproach in regard to her own. He was a man 
of thirty-three or thirty-four at this time, toler- 
ably well looking, though not remarkably so, 
but with a sleepy blue eye, and quiet, insinua- 
ting manner, which I have often remarked in 
men more successful than scrupulous in the pur- 
suit of pleasure. I had met him once or twice 
in London, and always looked upon him as the 
best of his family. 

But let me return to my tale. On mounting 
the stairs from the great entrance, under what 
they would call the porte cochére in France, I 
found a pair of enormous doors, with a bell- 
handle hanging from a long thick wire, and, on 
my ringing, one valve of these doors was open- 
ed by a black-looking Italian servant, who ad- 
mitted me into a great hall, round the top of 
which ran a gallery, ornamented with twelve 
very well executed marble statues, and serving 





as a communication from one side of the house to 
the other, without passing the entrance stair- 
ease, which might be considered as almost a 
part of the street. In this large hall, almost 
big enough to contain a modern house, I wag 
left by the servant, while he went past to ask 
if his master would receive me; and the blinds 
being all shut, with but a faint light without, 
there was something ghastly and sinister in the 
aspect of the place, with the white statues 
gleaming like ghosts above, that marked my 
first steps into the Palazzo Spezzia with a feel- 
ing akin to awe. I stood still, with my arms 
folded on my breast, gazing round me; but I 
had hardly been there a minute, when I heard 
steps apparently approaching, and | fancied it 
was the servant returning, but no door opened. 

Soon a sound of murmuring voices succeeded 
—voives apparently in low and earnest con- 
versation—and the eye, guided by the ear, 
turned toward the gallery, where, in the spectre- 
like gloom, I saw two figures slowly pass along 
from the one side of the house to the other. 
They were those of a man and a woman; but 
no feature could I distinguish, and even the 
outline of the form of each was faint and indis- 
tinct. They were in very lover-like proximity, 
however, and I could see that the lady, who- 
ever she was, must be tall and commanding in 
person, while the man, who seemed to have his 
arm around her waist, was hardly, ifat all, above 
the middle height. The murmured words only 
reached my ear as vague and indefinite sounds; 
but still, the two speakers did not apparently 
know that any one was there below; for they 
paused for a few moments in the middle of the 
gallery, and were only scared away, I believe, 
by the sudden appearance of a light. 

This time it was the servant who appeared; 
but he came lighting in the marquis himself, 
who weleomed me with great hospitality, and 
a warmth of manner not usual in the Italian 
nobility. He had been under great obligations, 
he said, to the friend who introduced me, and 
he was delighted to have an opportunity, if not 
to return his kindness, to show his sense of it in 
some degree. He led me into his own little 
library, or study, where I found he had sur- 
rounded himself with objects of vert’—which 
are equal to Paradise in the eyes of an Italian 
—and after sitting and chatting for some time 
over old scenes and remembrances, he begged 
the pleasure of introducing me to his daughters. 
In the saloon to which he led me, we found but 
one young lady present, a dark-eyed, beautiful 
girl, of perhaps nineteen, very delicately formed, 
and small in all her proportions. The marquis 
asked where her sister was, and she replied, 
somewhat languidly, she did not know; but 
being introduced, and seated by her on the sofa, 
I soon contrived to rouse her from her sort of 
apathetic mood. She spoke English almost as 
her native language, and my Italian being vil- 
lainously bad, the conversation was speedily 
carried on in no other tongue than my own. I 
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never met with any other Italian but herself 
who had a real heartfelt fondness for England. 
Its often weeping skies themselves she loved, 
and described how delighted she would be some- 
times to drive out in a spring shower, when the 
drops were mingled with sunshine, and the 
whole earth put on a joyful freshness of aspect, 
which it rarely, if ever, knows in Italy. She 
had, in short, become completely imbued with 
the spirit of English rural life, which requires 
early initiation and long habit, I believe, for its 
full appreciation. Sympathies were speedily 
awakened, and, while I did full justice to her 
own beautiful country, I was very much charm- 
ed with the rarity of finding a foreigner do jus- 
tice to mine. 

Her father mingled in the conversation, but, 
I thought, with some constraint. Something 
seemed to embarrass and preoccupy him; but 
at length the door opened, and a tall, marvel- 
ously handsome girl entered, perhaps two or 
three years older than the other. Her whole 
countenance was queenlike and majestic, not- 
withstanding a somewhat flushed and agitated 
look, and her figure was remarkably fine. But 
I could not help thinking that there was a re- 
markable resemblance between that figure and 
one of the two phantoms which had passed 
along the gallery of the hall. 

This was the eldest daughter of the marquis, 
and she received me with a distant stateliness 
which soon made me fall back upon the con- 
versation of her sister. The elder did not seem 
to be at all displeased at being left to her own 
thoughts, and I remained more than an hour 
in very agreeable conversation with Seignora 
Beatrice and her father, while the other labored 
through a small portion of some lady's orna- 
mental work, seeming to exert herself very dili- 
gently, and yet make small progress. I then 
took my leave; but the marquis came to call 
upon me on the following day, bearing with 
him an invitation to dinner, and did all he could 
to show kind and hospitable attention to a 
stranger. In short, I almost became domesti- 
cated in the family. Every day some expedi- 
tion was proposed, something to be done, some- 
thing to be seen, and the time glided away very 
pleasantly and very swiftly. My new friend 
had an excellent knowledge and appreciation 
of art, and took care that I should see all the 
marvels of the pencil or the chisel which the 
city of Florence contains, nor were any objects 
of interest in the neighborhood omitted, nor any 
historical monuments, But as I am not writing 
a guide-book, I must omit all details, dwelling 
merely upon that which affected me as a man, 
rather than as a man of taste. Often, when we 
went forth for a stroll through the city, or pass- 
ed the morning at the Petti, or in the great gal- 
lery, we were accompanied by Beatrice, though 
her stately sister generally thought fit to remain 
at home on these occasions. When we made 
any more distant expeditions, however, some- 
times spending one or two more days out of 





Florenee, Seignora Narcissa always accompanied 
us, evidently greatly against her will, and she 
was not a personage at all to conceal her dis 
taste for any thing that did not please her. She 
contrived to diminish our enjoyment very great- 
ly; sometimes by petulant sallies, which I won- 
dered that her father bore with patience ; some- 
times by a cold, sauntering sort of indifference, 
still more provoking. 

I had hardly been in Florence a fortnight, 
however, before I began to gain some insight 
into the cause of her conduct. At first, it came 
as a mere suspicion, very painful; but not de- 
finite. Mr. Conway was frequently of our 
parties: Mistress Conway rarely ; and I remark- 
ed two things which soon led me right to dis- 
tressing conclusions. Our English acquaintanee 
never in the presence of her father paid any 
very marked attention to the beautiful Nar- 
cissa ; but when the Marquis himself was absent. 
even for a moment, he was sure to be at her 
side, with his soft, and somewhat sleepy manner 
and low-toned musical voice. At other times. 
an occasional low-spoken word, a glance of quick 
intelligence, or a look of tender meaning were 
the only signs of concealed intimacy between 
them. This was what first roused doubts in 
my mind. The second thing, was, that when- 
ever Conway was of the party, the young lady 
was perfectly gay and cheerful. Combining 
these facts with the glimpse I had obtained of 
them in the gallery on my first visit, I could 
not help believing that there was a better un- 
derstanding between them than was consistent 
with her safety, and his position. I was still, 
as it were, a stranger, although intimacy had 
rapidly grown up between myself and the Mar- 
quis of Spezzia. It was the friendship of feel- 
ing, but not of years; and such affections of 
the mind are like things formed in clay, or cast 
in iron, and they require time to cool and harden 
them. Ilikedhim much. Thin, and pale, and 
anxious looking as he was, there was something 
exceedingly prepossessing in his countenance. 
His conduct through life had been irreproach- 
able, and he had too many enthusiasms to be 
a very accomplished hypocrite. Sentiments 
spoken, or written, often deceive us; for where 
there is deliberation there is art; but where 
sentiments are accidentally discovered, or in- 
stincts suddenly betrayed, there is less chanee 
of a keen observer being deceived. Still, the 
date of our friendship was very late, and I did 
not feel myself justified in calling the father’s 
notice to the danger of his daughter, feeling the 
difficulty increased perhaps by a belief that he 
might have averted the peril. The standard 
of morality is not very high in Italy, it is true, 
and we find few in that land who can even 
conceive its being placed so high as in England ; 
but yet, many a chance word, and casual ob- 
servation showed that my Italian friend deeply 
regretted the very general depravity of morals 
which prevailed in his own country. Still, I 
hesitated—still, I thought I might be mistaken 
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back against the bank, and her beautiful small 
feet crossed over each other, when, suddenly, 


—-still, I considered delicacy and prudence, 
perhaps more than justice and right. Let me 


eonfess the whole truth, however, while I am 
telling this dark tale. The beauty and the 
grace, the gentleness and the frankness of Bea- 
trice di Spezzia had produced upon me an im- 
pression not easily to be shaken off; and, not 
knowing what might be the result if I ventured 
to eall her father’s attention to her sister’s con- 
duet toward Mr. Conway, my hesitation was | 
increased by consideration for her. 1 must not | 
say that I was actually in love with her. She | 





I saw something move slowly through the low 
myrtles which carpeted that part of the ground, 
and a moment after, a snake of that species 
called the black viper—the most venornous in 
Italy—raised its head, close by her feet, as if 
surprised and irritated by the obstacle in its 
way, and about to bite her. I rose instantly, 
took one step forward, and at the second, set 
the heel of my boot upon the reptile’s head. 

“ What is the matter?” she eried, seeing me 


was a great deal younger than I was—some ten | press my foot hard into the sand. 

or twelve years at least—and I was still in that} “Only a viper,” answered; and then, with- 
stage of passion wherein the dreams of Plato | out meaning any particular allusion I added, 
become tangible realities, and we fancy that | “I really know not whether it was most rash 
something deeper, though colder than love, can | or reasonable to try to kill him thus at your 
exist between two persons of different sexes, | very feet, where, if I had missed my tread, he 
even in the early spring of life. might have stung you.” 

A little incident may have had some share | “Oh, right, right,” she exclaimed, eagerly; 
in determining my conduct. The Marquis had | but then she rose, and clasped her hands to. 
a villa on the slope of the Apennines, a little | gether, saying, after a pause, “ It is always right 
below the small hotel of Three Masks, and not | to set your foot upon a serpent’s head—doubt- 
very far distant from the village of Gherini. The | less, you have saved my life.” 
summer was coming on. The family were oon | She spoke very slowly, and earnestly; but 
about to remove thither from Florence, and we | the next moment, she resumed an easier, if not 
all went out for a few days in the fine spring | a lighter tone, explained to me that the creature 
tine, to see arrangements made, and order some | she saw lying there was exceedingly poisonous, 
repairs, The house was not in the best order; | and that she had often known domestic animals, 
but the weather was summer-like and serene, and even young children die from the bite; but 
and the greater part of our time was passed out | all her commonplaces could not obliterate from 


of doors. Our party consisted of the Marquis, | my mind the earnestness with which she had 


his two daughters and myself, and Mr. Conway | 
and his wife had not been invited. Monsieur 
di Spezzia had a notion of laying out a garden 
near the villa in the English style; but | easily 
showed a man of his real taste that, when done, 
it would not harmonize at all with the charac- 
ter of the building and the scene, and he ap- 
plied himself to finish and restore a handsome 
but formal Italian garden, laid out by some 
former proprietor. He was thus occupied a 
great part of each day. Narcissa was in one 
of her dull, and solitary moods, and remained 
all the morning in her own chamber. Beatrice 
went out with me—not to any distance from the 
house, but to a little spot just below the plain 
of the garden, where we were within some 
eighty or a hundred yards of the spot where 
her father sat, superintending the labors of his 
workmen. I had taken a book of English 
poems, to beguile any dull moments pleasantly, 
and it was very pleasant and sweet to hear 
that beautiful girl syllable the lines of English 
verse, with a strong Italian accent, but a full 
appreciation of the words. It was a very dif- 
ficult thing in such a scene, and such a moment 
to avoid what is called falling in love, and, in- 
deed, I did not try it very much; for I was my 
own master, and there was no law against my 
picking up a gem wherever I might find one. 
I had done reading a passage, and dropped the 
book upon my knee, to dwell upon the thoughts 
which the poetsuggested. Beatrice was sitting 
a little farther down, with her head leaning 





said “It is always right to set your foot upon a 
serpent’s head.” I fancied I could hardly doubt 
that those words had some latent meaning, and 
the suddenness with which she changed her 
tone, only served to confirm the impression. 

I resolved to watch more closely than ever, 
and I thought to have an opportunity that very 
day ; for Mr. Conway rode out, just to see how 
his friend the marquis was going on, he said. 
But a great change had suddenly taken place. 
To my surprise, and not greatly to my satisfac- 
tion, his attentions were now turned toward 
Beatrice. There were the same quiet low-toned 
words, the same languid, sleepy sort of smile, 
the same seeking for an opportunity to say 
something to her in an under tone. All that 
was wanting of the conduct I remarked toward 
her sister, was a certain glance of intelligence 
and meaning, which he did not assume on the 
present occasion. Two persons present were 
greatly annoyed; myself, and Narcissa. Her 
eyes flashed, her lip curled and quivered, and 
fiery, Italian wrath seemed ready to burst forth 
at every moment. I concealed my feelings 
better; but nevertheless, I watched with pain- 
ful eagerness, determined to call him to a serious 
account if he gave me any occasion, I had no- 
thing to complain of in the conduct of Beatrice. 
I could see her shrink from him, and sometimes, 
a quick, and fiery flush passed over her cheek, 
sometimes a look of sickening loathing came 
into her face, which told plainly that he had no 
hold upon her regard. 











--— 


When I retired to my room that right, I tried 
to examine, calmly and deliberately, my own 
feelings; but calmness and deliberation were 
not to be had. Beatrice had wound herself into 
my heart too deeply to be cast out, whatever 
reason might say. There were objections cer- 
tainly. She was much younger than myself, an 
italian, a Roman Catholic. But she was so 
beautiful, so graceful; there was such a tender- 
ness, mingled with a sort of sparkling vivacity 
in her conversation, so many nameless graces, 
that not the lover seemed impossible. Her 
education had been English, too. She had none 
of the thoughts, none of the feelings, I felt sure, 
to which we so strongly object in many Italian 
women, and the only conclusion I could come 
to, was, to discover, as soon as possible, what 
progress I had made in her regard. The oppor- 
tunity presented itself the very next morning. 
From my window, as I was dressing, I saw her 
go and seat herself beneath one of the fountains 
in the farther part of the garden, and I hurried 
down to obtain a few minutes conversation with 
her before the rest of the family had risen. She 
looked up and smiled as I approached, and I 
seated myself by herside. The beautiful myrtle 
covered Apennines were sweeping down below 
us, toward Florence, and rising up toward the 
sky above, shrouding themselves higher up in 
their thick chestnut trees. The sky was bright 
and clear; but the heat of the day had not yet 
made itself felt, and there was a cool, refreshing 
morning breeze which took away the languor of 
an Italian spring day. Her eyes looked bright- 
er than I had ever seen them, and there was a 
faint, rosy color in her cheek, which added 
greatly to her beauty. Our conversation was 
very strange, at least the first part of it. On 
her part, it consisted altogether of one mono- 
syllable, two or three times repeated. “This 
is exceedingly beautiful,” I said, gazing from 
her to the landscape. ‘‘Could you ever make 
up your mind to quit these lovely scenes, and 
dwell in a colder, and less genial land?” 

“Yes,” she answered. 

“ And could you thete be content and happy, 
among a people less warm in character, less 
imbued with taste?” 

“Yes,” she said, with a sigh, and the color 
fading away in her cheek. 

“And could you go thither with me?” I 
asked, ‘‘and make the whole happiness of one 
heart that loves you, and brighten one home, 
where you would reign like one adored ?” 

“Yes,” she answered again; and bent her 
head till her forehead almost touched her knees. 

Then suddenly she started, and, looking up 
in my face, she added. “But you think not 
what you do, and I must not let you speak such 
words, and go on in the same course till you 
consider well, and determine reasonably.” I 
answered as might be expected, that I had 


considered, that I had thought what I was do- 
ing, and that my happiness depended upon her. 
“Then,” she answered, ‘I will never make 
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you unhappy, if it be in woman’s power to 
make you otherwise. But there are many 
things to be thought of, even before you speak 
to my father on this subject, and let us think 
of them, and speak of them calmly. Give me 
but a moment or two to collect my ideas.” 
She bent down her head upon her hands as she 
spoke, and there ensued between us a conversa 

tion which lasted more than half an hour, which 
was very grave, and in some degree sad upon 
her part. Nothing was very clear, nothing was 
very distinct in it. Twice she mentioned her 
sister’s name, and more than twice we came 
near the subject which I know was in both our 
thoughts. But there were feelings of delicacy 
on both sides which, young as our love was, 
prevented our speaking our suspicions a’ that 
time. That day, however, Mr. Conway rode 
out again, and as the marquis himself had 
walked down to a neighboring villa, he linger 

ed about in the gardens with Narcissa by his 
side. He seemed to have made his peace with 
her, and Beatrice kept close to me during the 
whole time of his stay. They gave us plenty 
of opportunity to converse at our ease, and then 
it was that I ventured to make some direct re- 
mark to my fair companion, in regard to his 
strange attentious toward her sister. Beatrice 
looked timidly round, and then clasping her 
hands together, she murmured, “He is a vil- 
lain!” Her face was very pale as she spoke; 
but the subject being once broached, I went on, 
saying, “ Dear Beatrice; if you know him to be 
such, why not at once call your father’s atten 

tion to his conduct?” She remained silent for a 
moment or two; and then looking sadly up in 
my face, she answered, “I fear my father owes 
him money. It is right that you should know 
it; for although I do not believe that you seek 
wealth with me, yet perhaps you do not know 
that I shall have nothing. I am not well in 

formed as to the facts; but of that fact, at least, 
I am sure. These estates pass away at my 
father’s death to a male relation, and I have 
heard Mr. Conway speak to him of a bond, and 
of interest due, and I am sure that instead of 
having any thing to give or to leave, he is in 
debt to that odious man.” 

This intelligence did not take me by surprise ; 
for I had heard from my banker that the Mar 
quis di Spezzia was in any thing but easy cireum- 
stances. I was therefore prepared to say, at 
once, that I never expected any thing with 
Beatrice but her heart, and that if she could 
give me that I was satisfied. The thoughts of 
both, however, reverted speedily to the subject 
of her sister's conduct, and I asked what she 
thought was to be done, endeavoring to puin 
out, as delicately as I could, the dangerous posi- 
tion in which she was placed. 

“ If your father is precluded from interfering,” 
I asked, “ what can be done?” Suddenly she 
raised her head, with her eye bright, and her 
color heightened, and answered in a firm, reso- 





lute tone, “I will interfere I wish to yield te 
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my sister in every thing. I have never contest- 
ed any thing with her; but if I see that she is 
likely to fall down the precipice on the brink 
of which she stands, I repeat, I will interfere; 
and I believe there is a power in the honesty 
of my purpose that will support me, notwith- 
standing her pride and fiery temper. 

Our conversation proceeded for nearly an 
hour longer without interruption, and it is 
hardly possible to tell how greatly Beatrice 
rose in my esteem during that short time. I 
had loved her with the fondness of a man for a 
child; but when reverence mingled with fond- 
ness, I felt that it was love indeed. About the 
end of that time, I chanced to look round, and 
saw Conway and Narcissa standing under the 
portico of the villa. Her eyes were bent upon 
the ground; but his were fixed upon myself 
and Beatrice, with a look not easily forgotten. 
However, the marquis returned, and seemed 
evidently annoyed to find Mr. Conway there; 
and yet he was exceedingly courteous to him. 

On the following day we were to return to 
Florence, and I resolved to take the first oppor- 
tunity, after our arrival in the city, to inform 
him of my love for Beatrice, and to ask her 
hand; but several days elapsed before that op- 
portunity presented itself, and then, to my great 
surprise and grief, he decidedly rejected my 
suit. He was highly honored, he said, and so 
was his daughter; but it could not be. He had 
the highest esteem and respect for me, but a 
multitude of considerations prevented his ac- 
cepting my proposal. I was mortified, and 
somewhat angry, but still for Beatrice’s sake I 
was about to press for explanations, and en- 
deavor to obviate difficulties, when suddenly, 
Mr. Conway broke in upon us, with a gay, 
laughing, jovial air, which he seldom assumed, 
and which I could evidently see was affected. 
I could not bear it, and I quitted the house at 
once, resolving to write what I had to say. I 
changed my mind, however, before the next 
morning. Turning all that had occurred in my 
brain, a suspicion suggested itself that Conway 
might have something to do with the conduct 
of the Marquis di Spezzia. I hardly paused to 
consider his object; to ask.myself what could 
be his designs; but a strong impression took 
possession of me that he had exercised his pow- 
er over Beatrice’s father, to make him reject 
one who had remarked his criminal passion for 
Narcissa, and whom he consequently feared. 
Love generally becomes more pertinacious from 
opposition, at least, such was the case with my- 
self, and I determined to make any effort or 
sacrifice to free Beatrice from the painful situ- 
ation in which she was placed, and to make her 
mine. I determined therefore to see the mar- 
quis on the following morning, beldly to tell 
him all I had perceived, and all I suspected, 
and to offer him any pecuniary assistance which 
might free him from the trammels into which 
he had fallen. I went at an hour when I be- 
lieved I should find him alone; but to my great 





surprise, I was informed, at the house, that he 
had gone suddenly with the family to his villa 
in the country, and I returned mortified and 
disappointed to the Lung-Arno, I can not de- 
seribe the state of my mind during that day. 
My whole thoughts were confused, my purposes 
varying, and indefinite. That Beatrice should 
be mine, that I would frustrate the designs of 
the man I considered my enemy, that I would 
overcome every difficulty, and tread obstacles 
under foot, I determined; but how all this was 
to be accomplished I could not divine. I laid 
out a hundred plans, many of which were very 
wild, and perhaps the wildest of them was, to 
insult Conway, and to force him either to fight 
me or to drive him from Florence. I suspected, 
I know not why, that he was a coward, and | 
thought that if so, I should speedily succeed in 
one part of my object, at least, Strange, wrong, 
and imprudent as this course was, I took some 
steps in its pursuit. I went back to the Via 
Ghibbelina about three o’clock, and asked for 
Mr. Conway ; but here again I was met by the 
same reply. He and his family had gone out 
of town that morning, to the villa on the Apen- 
nines. My resolution was immediately taken. 
I would go thither on the following morning 
myself, I thought, and force an explanation. 

“A letter, sir, in great haste,” said my serv- 
ant, when I reached my hotel. “The measen- 
ger would not wait, but he seemed in great 
anxiety.” 

I tore the letter open hastily, and found a 
few words, signed Beatrice diSpezzia. “Come 
to us immediately,” she said; “if you would 
save usall. I have spoken boldly to my father, 
and he has confided in me. He 1s in the power 
of a villain, as I thought, and is nearly frantic 
with the agony of his situation, I have spoken 
for you, my friend, and have told him there is 
one who will counsel us well, even if he can 
not assist us. He talks of going to you, but it 
would be better that you should come without 
a moment's delay. Oh, come, if you love me, 
as I believe you do.” 

I ordered horses to the carriage directly, and 
set out. It was a glorious evening, with the 
sun setting in purple majesty in the west, and 
the moon rising over San Miniato in the east, 
and mingling their light above; but twilight 
soon succeeded, and darkness came over the 
earth as I wound up the long hill on the Bolog- 
nese road. I had put my pistols into the car 
riage, and took my servant on the box, think- 
ing that perhaps before I had done, I might 
need the assistance of both; but alas! neither 
pistol nor servant could be of any avail. 

It was a little before nine o’clock, when at a 
spot about half a mile below the Tre Maschere, 
the carriage turned off down the by-road which 
led to the villa. The distance was not a quarter 
ofa mile; but about three hundred yards from 
the entrance to that road, my coachman drew 
a little to the side, and a carriage with post 


, horses passed us at full speed. At the first in- 
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dication, I put my head to the window, but the 
travelers went so rapidly that I could not see 
who they were. It seemed to be an English 
carriage, however, and I thought, with some 
satisfaction, that probably the villain had been 
already driven from the house. I told the man 
to drive on quick, and in two or three minutes 
I was at the back entrance ofthe villa. It was 
a villa in Palladian style, graceful, and highly 
decorated without, but rambling, and somewhat 
inconvenient within. I found no servants in 
the hall, though there was a light burning, and 
I went in to the inner vestibule, whence rose a 
flight of stairs, leading to the chambers above. 
I heard voices speaking on the first floor, as I 
passed the foot of the stairs, and the tones, I 
know not why, excited some feeling of anxiety. 
But I went on into the great saloon, and found 
no one there. There was no one in the little 
saloon, nor in the dining-room, Turning on 
my steps, I went back to the stairs, and met an 
Italian woman servant coming down whom I 
knew. Her face was covered with tears, and 
the moment she saw me, she clasped her hands 
together, with a mute gesture of profound grief, 
and rushed past me, as if to weep in private. 
[hesitated no longer, but ran up the stairs, and 
directed by several voices, entered a room which 
I believed to be that of Beatrice. There were 
two or three people in the room—servants, and 
a man who seemed to be il medico—gathered 
together round a spot on the floor, and I darted 
forward and pushed them aside. There she 
lay, beautiful, lovely, even in the deep stillness 
that had fallen over her. Her face was as pale 
as ashes, her eyes closed, and all her garments 
dabbled with blood. 

For a moment or two I gazed in horror and 
despair, and then grasping the arm of the phy- 
sician, exclaimed, “I charge you, in the pres- 
ence of all these witnesses, not to let any one 
quit this house, ’till I bring competent persons 
to examine into this dreadful transaction.” 

The man murmured something as to his want 
of authority; but I shook my finger at him, 
saying, “Remember, I charge you;” and run- 
ning back to the carriage, I ordered the coach- 
man to drive to Florence with all speed. How 
shall I describe my sensations during the jour- 
neyback? Iam afraid almost all my first feel- 
ings were those of rage—grief undoubtedly 
mingling with them; but still with rage pre- 
dominant. Gradually, however, anger subsided, 
and gave way to sorrow—deep, profound, in- 
tense. So young, so beautiful, so good, so 
graceful, to be lost at the very moment she 
was mine! Oh, it was too terrible, and I wept 
like a very child, For more than one long hour 
I gave way to feelings very near akin to de- 
spair. I felt then how deeply, how truly I had 
loved her. I felt that I could willingly have 
sacrificed my life for hers. But grief was vain, 
Anger only could be satisfied. Vengeance, I 
thought I would have vengeance, on whoseso- 
ever head it might fall. The desire was so 





strong, the thirst so intense, that it seemed as 
if my head were turning with it. During the 
whole of that day, and the one that preceded 
it, I had been agitated by violent emotions, and 
now the climax seemed to have come, and my 
mind was unable to support the weight. As 
we drove along, all sorts of strange images pre- 
sented themselves to my eyes: some dark and 
terrible, some light and ludicrous; all accom- 
panied with a consciousness that they were not 
real, that the sight which saw them was not 
sane. This continued all the way down the 
lower part of the hill, through the gates, to the 
police-office. But there I could get no one to 
attend tome. Though I told the inferior offi- 
cials all that had oceurred—though I urged 
them to immediate action—they still referred 
me to to-morrow, and I was obliged to return 
to my hotel, telling me that their chief would 
call upon me early. 

I passed the night in walking up and down 
my room. Sleep was of course impossible, with 
a thousand busy fiends tearing my heart, and 
setting my brain on fire; but about seven 
o’clock on the following day, the chief of police 
made his appearance, and my tale was soon told. 
I am afraid it was somewhat incoherent; and 
seeing that he thought me mad, I said, “ You 
think my brain troubled, signor, and so perhaps 
it is; for the seene I witnessed last night, the 
anguish of my mind, and the utter want of sleep 
and rest during two days, have made me ill; 
but I am nevertheless quite well enough to ac- 
company you to the villa Spezzia, and there you 
will find that all I have said is true.” 

He told me firmly and decidedly, however, 
that I should not be permitted to accompany 
him; that he would go immediately, but go 
alone, and that in the mean time he insisted I 
should see a physician. Doctor P—— was sent 
for, even without my consent, and it was ev- 
ident that he thought me very ill, for he not 
only wrote a prescription, but waited with me 
till the draught had been brought from the 
apothecary’s, and saw me take it. It must have 
contained some strong narcotic, for in a few 
minutes I fell into a profound sleep, from which 
I did not wake till evening. I was refreshed 
and calmed, and though my grief was as deep 
as ever, I could let my mind rest upon it tran- 
quilly, though painfully. About an hour after 
I awoke the chief of police returned, and told 
me the result of his investigations. He told 
me he had examined all the servants, and every 
body in the villa, and that there could be no 
earthly doubt of the young lady having delib- 
erately destroyed herself. At first I replied 
furiously that it was false; but remembering 
the impression my incoherence had produced in 
the morning, and fearing personal restraint, I 
soon contrived to conceal my feelings, begged 
his pardon, and saw him depart with pleasure. 
It was too late to go out to the villa that night, 
but with cold, bitter determination I resolved 
to see the marquis and his eldest daughter on 
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the following day, and to tell them they had | darted forward. I stood by the side of the 


murdered the child and the sister. That she 
had died by her own hand I would not believe, 
and I knew well how often the crimes in noble 
Italian families are vailed by the cautious re- 
ports of the police. There was another, too, on 
whom I resolved to have vengeance: the man 
who I felt sure had been the cause of all the 


biers, and gazed down; but not on the coun- 
tenance of Beatrice. There were the fine feat. 
ures, the tall, fair brow, the raven locks of her 
sister Narcissa. There was the thin, worn, anx. 
ious countenance of the Marquis di Spezzia 
But no Beatrice was there. 

“Good God; what is all this?” I exclaimed, 


evil. I would haunt him like an avenging | looking at the priest who stood by Narcissa, 
spirit, I thought. I would either bring him to | He shook his head sadly, and answefed not, 
the field, and have life for life, or I would fol- | But the old physician laid his hand upon my 
low him throughout the world, and drive him | arm, saying, “Come away, come away~” and] 
from society wherever he set his foot. But my | returned to the carriage, and drove straight to 
first business was with the marquis and his | the villa, resolved to wring some information 
daughter; and I hardened my heart to devise | from the servants. I thought I saw it all. | 
words that might be daggers. My feelings were | fancied that they had given the honors of the 
very strange—such as I had never felt in En- | church to the cruel, the hard-hearted, and the 
gland. It seemed as if the fierce, unrelenting | vicious, and refused them to the innocent. The 
spirit of old Italy had entered into me, and | door of the villa stood open, as usual, and there 





changed my whole nature. 

Sleep I had none that night; and by day- 
light on the following morning I was ready to 
depart; but just as 1 was about to set out, the 


| were two servants in the hall, but both ran 
| away at once the moment they saw me. I en- 
tered, however, and could hear voices speak- 
ing; and the next instant there was a step in 


physician appeared—a mild, tranquil old man, | the vestibule, coming round the foot of the 
with a good deal of sympathy in his tone— (stairs. I thought I knew the sound of the foot- 
whether the natural breathing of a kindly | fall, but for an instant I could not see; and I 
spirit, or mere professional affectation, I do not | wonder I did not fall down dead with the beat 
know. He would have persuaded me to remain | ing of my heart. The next moment Beatrice 
at home, but finding that I was resolved to go, | herself ran forward, with her hair falling over 
he told me that he had heard the story of the | her shoulders, her eyes stained with weeping, 
Spezzia family from the chief of police; that he | but with her arms stretched out toward me. I 
was much interested in it, and that if I could ‘ eaught her in my embrace: I pressed her warm- 
give him a place in my carriage, he would ac- | ly to my bosom: I murmured my surprise and 
company me. I was glad of a companion and | joy, while she sobbed forth, “Thank God! 
a witness, and I let him go. He tried to talk | Thank God! I thought even you had deserted 
with me by the way. I could see that his ob- me.” 

ject was to soothe and calm me; but I was in} Holding her still in my arms, I carried her 


no mood for conversation, and I remained silent. 

The morning was ‘still cool and fresh when 
we turned off to the right from the Bologna 
road, with the summit of that fatal villa rising 
over the olive and fig trees before us. There was 
a little village church, with its beautiful eamp- 
anile, some forty yards to the left of the road, 
about half way down, and I saw some young 
peasant girls standing round the open porch, 
and looking in. It instantly struck me that the 
body lay there, and I resolved to alight, and 
Jook upon her beautiful face once more. How 
the ban of the Roman Catholic church against 
sitivide had been got over I know not, and stop 
not to inquire, In that land money and in- 
trigue do every thing, and therefore there was 
no marvel. I made the coachman stop, and got 
out, while the old physician followed me unin- 
vited. We walked up the path; the young 
girls gathered round the door, screening the in- 
terior from our sight till we had mounted the 
steps. Then the sound of our footfalls made 
them move away to the right and left, and what | 


| toward the saloon, where I had seen her lying 
two days before; but she whispered, “Not 
| there! not there!” and I bore her into the less- 
/er room. But it was long, very long, before I 
/ could obtain from her any distinct account of 
what had happened. 

It was all in detached fragments, even when 
I did hear’it; but I found, at length, that the 
same sight which had deceived me, had, prob- 
ably, deceived others. It would seem that Nar- 
cissa had discovered the fact of Beatrice having 
sent a messenger to me, and either guessed, or 
found out the contents of her note. She sought 
her out in the saloon, and assailed her with 
fierce and angry language. From her sister's 
answers she learned that her own criminal in- 
| tercourse with Conway was discovered, and her 
| father coming in at the moment, a scene ensued 
| which must have been terrible, but the partie- 
ulars of which I never learned. She boldly 
| avowed her guilt, however, and the frightful 
position in which she had placed herself. 

Excited almost to phrensy, the marquis sought 





was itI beheld? Two hand-biers, covered with | out Conway, and drove him from the house, dar- 
mortuary cloths, lay just in the entrance from | ing him to do his worst, and receiving back bit- 
the great door, with the bodies of the dead upon | ter taunts and threats in return. He did not 
them, and flowers strewed upon the corpses. | return to the saloon, and for some quarter of an 
Gracious Heaven! I shall never forget it! I hour, her sister having left her also, Beatrice 
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remained alone, exhausted and almost overpow- 
ered by the scene that had just passed. At 
length, however, her sister came back, with a 
knife in her hand, and the poor girl knew not 
whether her purpose was murder or suicide. 
Few words passed; for Beatrice sprang up, 
shrieking for help, and attempted to wrest the 
knife from her sister’s grasp. Her efforts were 
in vain, however. WNarcissa was taller, stron- 
ger, endued with the strength of phrensy, and 
holding her sister back with her left hand, she 
plunged the knife into her own bosom, exclaim- 
ing bitterly, “There! see what you have done! 
now you are satisfied!” The struggle, the hor- 
ror, and the anguish were more than the deti- 
cate frame of Beatrice could bear, and she fell 
upon the floor in a death-like fainting-fit, after 
which she remembered nothing for nearly an 
hour. Perhaps some remains of sisterly affec- 
tion—perhaps mere habitual impulse—induced 
Narcissa to try to eatch her sister as she fell, or 
to raise her when she had fallen; but, certain 
it is, that she was found by the servants lying 
across the inanimate form of poor Beatrice, 
with the fatal knife still in her hand. She was 
yet living when they discovered her, and bore 
her to her chamber; but she only survived a 
few minutes. 

When or how the marquis had died no one 
kuew. He was found in his own chamber, seat- 
ed in his arm-chair, and quite dead. There was 
no wound or mark of violence upon his body. 
An empty vial was found in the room, but with- 
out any proof that it had ever contained pvis- 
on, though I had very little doubt that such 
had been the case. Such was the dark and ter- 
rible tragedy at the Villa Spezzia, of which you 
nay hear the neighboring peasantry tell the 
tale, terribly magnified and distorted. There 
were many painful things to be done, and va- 
rious difficulties to be overcome; but the good 
old medieo who had accompanied me from 
Florence was of infinite service both to me and 
Beatrice. He soothed and calmed her even bet- 
ter than I could do; for he had more experi- 
ence of the heart of man and woman, and he 
brought his medical skill, too, to bear, drawing 
forth a large pocket-case full of vials, and ad- 
ministering what he knew would tranquillize 
the dear, unhappy girl. He went, too, to the 
chief magistrate of the place, to make many ar- 
rangements that were necessary, and when he 
returned, he offered kindly to take the poor 
girl to his own house, and place her under the 
care of his wife. No better plan could be de- 
vised, and, in the evening, we quitted that dark 
and melancholy place, and made our way back 
to Florence, Early on the following day I flew 
to Beatrice again; but the fatal experience of 
the last few days had shaken her confidence in 
all mankind, and she seemed to doubt even my 
intentions toward her. Those doubts were soon 
removed, however; for my very first task was 
to represent to her that, left alone in the world, | 
as she now was, she must endeavor to overcome , 





her grief so far as to become my wife immedi- 
ately. Her only answer was, as she clung round 
my neck, “Oh, take me away from this dread- 
ful land as soon as may be.” 

For a few days, several distant relations vis- 
ited her frequently, and seemed inclined to in- 
terfere; but when they found that all the prop- 
erty left by the marquis, except that which 
went to a male relation, would not suffice to 
pay his debts, their visits fell away, and Bea 
trice was left entirely to her own discretion. 
At that time great difficulties existed in Italy 
in regard to the marriage of a Roman Catholic 
to a Protestant, and the only means of solving 
them rapidly was to induce the old physician! 
and his wife to cross the Alps with me into 
France, bringing Beatrice along with them. 
This was easily accomplished by means that 
are generally all-powerful with Italians, and, 
two months after her father’s and her sister's 
death, Beatrice became mine. She remained 
with me for three happy years, and left me the 
dear boy you have seen. But her health had 
received a shock at the Villa Spezzia from 
which it never recovered, and she died calmly 
in the end of last May. Her fate was a sad 
one; but she showed no immoderate grief at the 
approach of an early death, no eager clinging 
to life, no anxious terror at the view of the 
world to come. Instead of perishing by a sis- 
ter’s hand, as I once thought, or by her own, as 
Narcissa had perished, she died with her babe 
by her side, with her husband’s arms around 
her, and with the full faith and hope of a Prot 
estant Christian. 





NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
BY JOHN S. C. ABBOTT. 


THE RUSSIAN WAR 


HE “ History of the Peninsular War,” by 
Colonel Napier, has become one of the Brit- 
ish classics. It is a magnificent tribute to the 
genius and the grandeur of the Duke of Well- 
ington. Colonel Napier, aiding with his sword 
in the overthrow of Napoleon, surely will not 
be accused of being the blind eulogist of his 
illustrious foe. He thus testifies respecting the 
character of the French Emperor and the cause 
he so nobly advocated. 

“Deep unmitigated hatred of democracy was 
indeed the moving spring of the English Tories’ 
policy. Napoleon was warred against, not, as 
they pretended, because he was a tyrant and an 
usurper, for he was neither ; not because his in- 
‘vasion of Spain was unjust, but because he was 
the powerful and successful enemy of aristocratic 
privilege. The happiness and independence of 
the Peninsula, were words without meaning in 
their state papers and speeches, and their auger 
and mortification was extreme, when they found 
success against the Emperor had fostered that 
democracy it was their object to destroy.” * 

“Such was Napoleon’s situation, and as he 


* Napier. vol. iv. p. 260 
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read the signs of the times truly, he knew that 
in his military skill, and the rage of the peas- 
ants at the ravages of the enemy, he must find 
the means to extricate himself from his diffi- 
culties; or rather to extricate his country, for 
self had no place in his policy, save as his per- 
sonal glory was identified with France and her 
prosperity. Never before did the world see a man 
soaring 8o high and devoid of all selfish ambition. 
Let those who, honestly seeking truth, doubt 
this, study Napoleon carefully. Let them read 
the record of his second abdication, published 
by his brother Lucien, that stern republican 


who refused kingdoms as the price of his prin- | 


ciples, and they will doubt no longer.” * 
“Napoleon’s power was supported in France 
by that deep sense of his goodness as a sovereign, 


and that admiration for his genius, which per- | 


vaded the poorer and middle classes of the people ; 
by the love which they bore toward him, and still 
bear for his memory; because he cherished the 
principles of a just equality. They loved him 
also for his incessant activity in the public serv- 


selves so easy in their high places, as to rejoice 
much in their vietory.”* 

In 1814, the white colors (the Bourbon flag) 
were supported by foreign armies, and misfor- 
tune had bowed the great democratic chief to the 
earth; but when rising again in his wondrous 
might he came back alone from Elba, the poor- 
er people, with whom only patriotism is ever 
to be found, and that because they are too 
poor, and therefore unsophisticated, crowded 
to meet him and hail him as a father. Not be- 
cause they held him blameless. Who born of 
woman is?! They demanded redress of griey- 
ances, even while they clung instinctively to 
him as their stay and protection against the 
locust tyranny of aristocracy.+ 

The principal charges which have been 
brought against Napoleon are the massacre of 
| the prisoners at Jaffa, and the poisoning of the 
| sick in the hospital there, the execution of the 
Duke d’Enghien, the invasion of Spain, the di- 
voree of Josephine, and the war with Russia. 
He has also generally been accused of deluging 





tce, his freedom from all private vices, and because | Europe in blood, impelled by his love of war, 
his public works, wondrous for their number, their | and to gratify his insatiable ambition. We have 
utility and grandeur, never stood still. Under | thus far recorded in reference to these cases, 
him the poor man never wanted work. To/| the facts, together with Napoleon’s explana- 
France he gave noble institutions, a compara-| tions, and also the searching comment of his 
tively just code of laws, and glory unmatched | foes. Before entering upon a narrative of the 


since the days of the Romans.” + 

“The troops idolized Napoleon. Well they 
weight. And to assert that their attachment com- 
menced only when they became soldiers, is to ac- 


events of the Russian campaign, it is necessary 
with some degree of minuteness, to explain the 
complicated causes of the war. 

William Hazlitt, in the following terms, re- 


knowledge that his excellent qualities, and great-| cords his view of the influence of England in 
ness of mind, turned hatred into devotion the | promoting the Russian war. “ Let a country,” 
moment he was approached. But Napoleon never | says he, “be so situated as to annoy others at 


was hated by the people of France; he was their 
own creation, and they loved him so as monarch 
was never loved before. His march from Cannes 
to Paris, surrounded by hundreds of thousands 
of poor men, who were not soldiers, can never 
be effaced nor disfigured. For six weeks, at 
any t, any in might, by a single 
shot, have acquired the reputation of a tyran- 
nicide, and obtained vast rewards besides, from 
the trembling monarchs and aristocrats of the 
earth, who scrupled not to instigate men to the 
shameful deed. Many there were base enough 
to undertake, but none so hardy as to execute 
the crime, and Napoleon, guided by the people 
of France, passed unharmed to a throne, from 
whence it required a million of foreign bayo- 
nets to drive him. From the throne they drove 





pleasure, but to be itself inaccessible to attack; 
let it be subject to a head who is governed en- 
| tirely by his will and passions, and either de- 

prived of or deaf to reason; let it go to war 
| With a neighboring state wrongfully, or for the 
| worst of all possible causes, to overturn the in- 
| dependence of a nation and the liberties of man- 
kind; let it be defeated, at first by the spirit 
and resentment kindled by a wanton and un- 
provoked attack, and by the sense of shame and 
| irresolution occasioned by the weakness of its 
pretended motives and the baseness of its real 
| ones; let it, however, persevere, and make a 
* Napier, vol. iv. p. 358. 
At an Educational Convention, held not Jong since in 


| Pittsburg, Mass., Bishop Alonzo Potter, of Pennsylvania, 
| is to have made the following remarks : 
| 








reported 
“A series of articles are now being published in one of 


him, but not from the thoughts and hearts of | tne popular periodicals of the day, said to be written by a 


men.” | clergyman. I hope for the honor of the profession, this 
“But as I have before said, and it is true, is not so. These articles throw the halo of glory around 


, sys the character of a selfish, ambitious, and bloody man. 
Napoleon's ambition was fi or the greatness and They make him out kind, benevolent, and almost every 


prosperity of France, for the regeneration of | thing that is good—making his crimes virtues, because 








Europe, for the stability of the system which he | 
had formed with that end, never for himself per- | 
sonally ; and hence it is that the multitudes of 
many nations instinctively revere his memory. | 
And neither the monarch nor the aristocrat, 
dominant though they be by his fall, feel them- 


* Napier, vol. iv. p. 331. + Ibid. p. 228. ¢ Ibid. p. 229. 





developed upon such an enormous scale. Now if a man 
lies, it is our duty if we speak of him histerically, to say 
he lies. Away with literature that would make a para- 
gon of excellence out of a monster.” 

The writer of these articles would respectfully submit 
the question to his highly esteemed Christian brother, 
Bishop Potter, if the man who can win, even from his 
enemies, such testimony as we have given above, merits 
the epithet of a monster. + Napier, vol. iv. p. 355. 
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vow of lasting hatred and of war to extermina- 
tion, listening only to disappointed pride and 
revenge, and relying on its own security; let it 
join with others influenced by similar counsels, 
but not exempted, by their situation, from suf- 
fering the consequences, or paying the just and 
natural forfeit of disgrace, disaster, and morti- 
fication for the wrong they had meant to inflict 
on truth and liberty ; let it still hold out, watch- 
ing or making opportunities to bully, to whee- 
dle, to stir up the passions, or tempt the ava- 
rice of countries, smarting under old wounds, to 
engage in hew wars for which they are not pre- 
pared, and of which they undergo all the pun- 
ishment; let it laugh at the flames that consume 
the vitals of-other kingdoms, exult in the blood 
that is shed, and boast that it is the richer for 
all the money that it squanders; let it, after 
having exhausted itself in invectives against 
anarchy and licentiousness, and made a milita- 
ry chieftain necessary to suppress the very evils 
it had engendered, ery out against despotism 
and arbitrary sway; let it, unsatisfied with 
calling to its aid all the fury of political preju- 
dice and national hatred, proceed to blacken 
the character of the only person who can baf- 
fle its favorite projects, so that his name shall 
seem to taint the air and his existence to op- 
press the earth, and all this without the least 
foundation, by the means of a free press, and 
from the peculiar and almost exclusive preten- 
sion of a whole people te morality and virtue; 
let the deliberate and total disregard of truth 
and decency produce irritation and ill blood; 
let the repeated breach of treaties impose new 
and harder terms on kings who have no respect 
to their word, and nations who have no will of 
their own; let the profligate contempt of the 
ordinary rules of warfare cause reprisals, and 
give a handle to complain against iyjustice and 
foul play; let the uselessness of all that had 
been done, or that is possible, to bring about a 
peace, and disarm an unrelenting and unprinci- 
pled hostility, lead to desperate and impracti- 
cable attempts, and the necessary consequence 
will be that the extreme wrong will assume the 
appearance of the extreme right; nations groan- 
ing under the iron yoke of the victor, and for- 
getting that they were the aggressors, will only 
feel that they are the aggrieved party, and will 
endeavor to shake off their humiliation at what- 
ever cost; subjects will make common cause 
with their rulers to remove the evils which the 
latter have brought upon them. In the indis- 
criminate confusion, nations will be attacked 
that have given no sufficient or immediate prov- 
oeation, and their resistance will be the signal 
for a general rising. In the determination not 
to yield till all is lost, the war will be carried 
on to a distance, and on a scale, when success 
becomes doubtful at every step, and reverses, 
from the prodigious extent of the means em- 
ployed, more disastrous and irretrievable; and 
thus, without any other change in the object 
or principles of the war than a perseverance in 








iniquity, and an utter defiance of consequences, 
the original wrong, aggravated a thousand-fold, 
shall turn to seeming right—impending ruin to 
assured triumph ; and marches to Paris and ex- 
terminating manifestoes not only gain impunity 
and forgiveness, but be converted into religious 
processions, Ze Deums, and solemn-breathing 
strains for the deliverance of mankind. So 
much can be done by the willfal infatuation of 
one country and one man.”* 

Russia was now continuing daily to exhibit 
a more hostile aspect. Disappointed in the co- 
operation expected from Napoleon, Alexander 
returned to the policy of the nobles. The in- 
habitants of Sweden, disgusted with the con- 
duct of their mad king, Gustavus IV., ejected 
him from the throne. Hoping to secure popu- 
lar rights, and to obtain the favor of France 
against the encroachments of Russia, they elect- 
ed, after various political vicissitudes, Berna- 
dotte to the vacant throne. The Prince of 
Ponte-Corvo was a marshal of France. He was 
one of the ablest of Napoleon’s generals. He 
had married Mademoiselle Clary, a sister of the 
wife of Joseph Bonaparte. The Swedish elect- 
ors supposed that this choice would be pecul- 
iarly gratifying to Napoleon; but it was not so. 
Though Napoleon had ever treated Bernadotte 
with great kindness and forbearance, there was 
but little sympathy between them. When in- 
formed of the election, Napoleon replied, “It 
would not become me, the elected monarch of 
the people, to set myself against the elective 
franchise of other nations. I, however,” he aft- 
erward said, “felt a secret instinct that Berna- 
dotte was a serpent, whom I was nourishing in 
my bosom.” 

* “ Previously to entering into a narrative of this war,” 
says the Duke of Rovigo, “‘ I must relate how it was act- 
ually forced upon us; for, as to our desiring or courting 
it, I might afford ample proof of the assertion that nothing 
could be more opposed to the Emperor's views, if the plain- 
est Common sense were not sufficient to remove all suspi- 
cion of his having brought it upon himself, in the midst of 
the numberless difficulties he had then to contend with 
The powers of Europe were waging nothing short of a war 
of extermination against France, who no longer fought but 
in her own defense. The Emperor was anxious for the 
maintenance of peace in Europe. He could not, unaided, 
effect this object without keeping the nation continually 
under arms, and overburdening its finances. It had, more- 
over, been proved by experience that this was not the 
means of avoiding war, but was, on the contrary, a ground 
for alarm for foreign states, and afforded them a pretense 
for recurring to arms whenever a favorable opportunity 
might present itself. The alliance of Tilsit had no other 
object in view than the humiliation of England, or, in oth- 
er words, a general pacification, as England was the only 
existing obstacle to it. Peace was the constant aim of the 
Emperor Napoleon, who was too enlightened not to dis- 
cover that the stability of his power and his own safety 
depended only upon peace. England had, in full Parlia- 
ment, proclaimed a perpetual war, and she kept up to this 
principle. Napoleon made every sacrifice, and exhausted 
every means of conciliation in his power to bring the Rus- 
sians back to the real interests of Europe. He failed in 
this struggle against the artifices of the British cabinet— 
against the irresistible efforts of a power which was fight- 
ing for its very existence, with the inexhaustible resources 
which the treasures and commerce of the world and her 
aptitude for business could not fail to place at her disposal.” 
— Memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo, vol. iii. p 137, 138. 
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The newly-elected prince immediately paid | St. Petersburgh to form a new coalition again 
y P yF 6 gainst 


his respects to the Emperor, who received him 
frankly; “As you are offered the crown of 
Sweden,” said Napoleon, “I permit you to ac- 
cept it. I had another wish, as you know. 
But, in short, it is your sword which has made 
you a king, and you are sensible that it is not 
for me to stand in the way of your good for- 
tune.” He then entered very fully with him 
into the whole plan of his policy, in which Ber- 
nadotte appeared entirely to concur. Every 
day he attended the Emperor's levée with his 


son, mixing with the other courtiers. By such | 


means he completely gained the heart of Na- 
poleon. 

He was about to depart poor. Unwilling 
that his general should present himself to the 
Swedish throne in that necessitous state like a 
mere adventurer, the Emperor generously pre- 
sented him with four hundred thousand dol- 
lars out of his own treasury. He even granted 
to his family the endowments, which, as a for- 
eign prince, Bernadotte could no longer himself 
retain; and they finally parted on apparently 
terms of mutual satisfaction.* 

Alexander had for a long time been impor- 
tunate in his demands that Napoleon should 
pledge himself that the kingdom of Poland 
should never be re-established, and that the 
duchy of Warsaw, which had been the Prussian 
share of Poland, should receive no accession of 
strength. On the absolute refusal of Napoleon 
to consent to these conditions, Alexander re- 
plied, in language of irritation and menace, 

“What means Russia,” said Napoleon, to the 
envoy of Alexander, “by holding such language? 
Does she desire war? If I had wished to re- 
establish Poland, I need but have said so, and 
should not have, in that case, withdrawn my 
troops from Germany. But I will not dishonor 
myself by declaring that the Polish kingdom 
shall never be re-established, nor render myself 
ridiculous by using the language of the Divini- 
ty. It would sully my memory to put my seal 
to an act which recognized the partition of Po- 
land. Much more would it dishonor me to de- 
clare that the realm should never be restored. 
No! I can enter into no engagement that would 
operate against the brave people who have 
served me so well, and with such constant good- 
will and devotion.” 

Alexander next demanded that Napoleon 
should guarantee to him the possession of the 
right bank and the mouths of the Danube, and 
also of the provinces of Moldavia and Walla- 
chia. But Napoleon, in deference to Turkey 
and Austria, refused to lend his assistance to 
these acts of encroachment. He would simply 
consent to leave those nations to settle those 
difficulties among themselves, without any in- 
terference on his part. 

The English cabinet immediately took ad- 
vantage of these new perplexities into which 
Napoleon was plunged. Agents were sent to 


Napoleon. Constitutional England and despot. 
ic Russia joined hands to crush the «Emperor 
of the Republic.” The Cabinet of St. James 
opened its treasures of gold to the Czar, and 


| offered the most efficient co-operation with its 


resistless navy and its strong armies. The Rus- 
sians were encouraged to hostilities by the as- 
surance that Napoleon was so entangled in the 
Spanish war, that he could withdraw no efii- 
cient forces to resist the armies of Russia. 
“During the last months of my sojourn in 
St. Petersburgh,” says Caulaincourt, “how fre- 
quently did Alexander make me the confidant 
of his anxious feelings. England, the implaca- 
ble enemy of France, maintained secret agents 
at the court of Russia, for the purpose of stir 
ring up disaffection and discontent around the 
throne. The English cabinet was well aware 
that a propaganda war was impossible as long 
as Russia should continue allied to France. On 
this point all the powers were agreed, and the 
consequence was that all the sovereigns were 
perjured, one only excepted. He was to be se- 
duced from his allegiance or doomed to de- 
struction. Alexander, at the period to which I 
am now referring, was no longer a gay, thought- 
less young man. The cireumstances by which 
he found himself surrounded had forced a train 
of serious reflection on his mind, and he seemed 
perfectly to understand the peculiarity of his 
personal position, In his private conversations 
with me, he often said many things which he 
would not have said to his own brothers, and 
which possibly he could not have said with 
safety to his ministers. Beneath an exterior 
air of confidence, he concealed the most gloomy 
apprehensions. In the irritated feeling which 
then pervaded the public mind in Russia, Al- 
exander’s intimacy with the French embassador 
was severely reprehended, and he knew it. We 
sometimes enjoyed a hearty laugh at finding 
ourselyes compelled to make assignations with 
as much secrecy as two young lovers. “My 
dear Caulaincourt,” said Alexander to me one 
evening, when we were conversing on the bal- 
cony of the Empress’s apartments, “ Napoleon 
ought to be made acquainted with the plots 
which are here hatching against him. I have 
concealed nothing from you, my dear duke. In 
my confidence, I have perhaps overstepped the 
limits of strict propriety. Tell your Emperor 
all that I have revealed to you; tell him all 
that you have seen and read ; tell him that here 
the earth trembles beneath my feet—that here, 
in my own empire, he has rendered my position 
intolerable by his violation of treaties. Trans- 
mit to him from me this candid and final decla- 
ration, If once the war be fairly entered upon, 
either he, Alexander, or I, Napoleon, must lose 
our crown.”* The violation of treaties here 
referred to was Napoleon's seizure of the terri- 
tories of Oldenburg to prevent smuggling. 
Napoleon, weary of fields of blood, was ex- 





* Segur's Expedition to Russia, vol. i. p. 4. 





* Recollections of Caulaincourt, vol. i. p. 76. 
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tremely reluctant again to draw thesword. The | 
consolidation of his empire demanded peace. 
France, after a struggle of twenty years against | 
combined Europe, was anxious for repose. Un- 
der these cireumstances, Napoleon again made | 
the most strenuous endeavors to promote peace. | 
He sent an envoy to the Czar, with assurances | 
of his most kind, fraternal feelings. He pledged | 


himself that he would do nothing, directly or | 


indireetly, to instigate the re-establishment of 
the Kingdom of Poland; promised any reason- 
able indemnification for past grievances; and 
even consented to allow Russia to relax the 
rigors of the Continental system, Sy opening 
her ports, under licenses, to English goods. 
But Russia was now under the influence of the 
cabinet of St. James. The English eould not 
long retain their positions in the Peninsula, un- 
less they could cause Napoleon again to be as- 
sailed from the North. The war party was in 
the ascendant. In these concessions of Napo- 
leon, the Czar thought he saw but indications 
of weakness, He therefore, influenced by the 
hostile nobles, replied that he would accept the 
terms, provided, first, that Napoleon would 
pledge himself to resist any attempt of the Poles 
to regain their independence ; secondly, that he 


would allow Russia to take possession of a portion 
of the Duchy of Warsaw; and thirdly, that he 
would withdraw all his troops from Germany, and 
retire beyond the Rhine. 

Kourakin, the Russian embassador, in sub- 
mitting this insulting ultimatum to the cabinet 


of the Tuileries, signified his intention to quit 
Paris in eight days if they were not accepted, 
The indignation of Napoleon was strongly 
aroused. “It was long,” said Napoleon at St. 
Helena, “since I had been accustomed to such 
a tone, and I was not in the habit of allowing 
myself to be anticipated. I could have march- 
ed to Russia at the head of the rest of Europe. 
The enterprise was Popular. The cause was 
European. It was tle last effort that remained 
to be made by France. Ter fate, and that of 
the new European system, depended upon the 
struggle. Russia was the last resource of En- 
gland. Yet Alexander and I were in the con- 
dition of two boasters, who, without wishing to 
fight, were endeavoring te frighten each other. 
I would most willingly have maintained peace, 
being surrounded and overwhelmed by unfa- 
vorable circumstances. And all I have since 
learned convinces me that Alexander was even 
less desirous of war than myself.” * 





* “ However Napoleon, who always strove to cast upon 
his adversaries the responsibility of the wars, and who 
seemed to march but with regret to those fields of battle, 
which constantly served to increase the glory of his name, 
would not commence hostilities with his friend of Erfurth 
without seeking to bring about a reconciliation between 
them, on which depended the repose of Europe. He wrote 
to him several times with this aim in view. In one of his 
letters he said : 

“* This is the repetition of that which beheld in Prus- | 
sia in 1806, and at Vienna in 1809. For myself, 1 shall | 


remain the personal friend of your Majesty, even if that 


In reference to these difficulties Napier says: 
| “The unmatched power of Napoleon's genius 
was now being displayed in a wonderful man- 
ner. His interest, his inclination, and his ex- 
| pectation were alike opposed to a war with 
| Russia. But Alexander and himself, each hop- 
ing that a menacing display of strength would 
reduce the other to negotiation, advanced step 
| by step, till blows could no longer be avoided. 

Napoleon, a man capable of sincere friendship, 
had relied too much and too long on the exist 
ence of a like feeling in the Russian Emperor. 
And, misled perhaps by the sentiment of his 
own energy, did not sufficiently allow for the 
daring intrigues of a court where seeret com- 
binations of the nobles formed the real govern- 
ing power. 

“With a court so situated, angry negotia- 
tions, once commenced, rendered war inevit- 
able, and the more especially that the Russian 
cabinet, which had long determined on hostil- 
ities, though undecided as to the time of draw- 
ing the sword, was well aware of the seeret 
designs and proceedings of Austria in Italy, and 
of the discontent of Murat. The Hollanders 
were known. to desire independence, and the 
deep hatred which the people of Prussia bore to 
the French was matter of notoriety. Bernadotte, 
who very early had resolved to cast down the 
ladder by which he rose, was the secret adviser 
of these practices against Napoleon’s power in 
Italy, and he was also in communication with 
the Spaniards. Thus Napoleon, having a war 





arms in the hands ef our two nations. I shall regulaic 
myself solely by your Majesty. I shall never commence 
the attack. My troops will not advance until your Majesty 
shall have broken the treaty of Tilsit. 1 shall be the first 
to disarm if your Majesty will re-establish the confidence 
that existed between us. Have you ever had cause to re- 
pent thereof?’ 

“This moderate language made the Emperor Alexander 
believe that Napoleon feared an open rupture, and that he 
was not ready for war. Ile was confirmed in this opinion 
by the reports which M. de Romanzoff received from Paris, 
which represented the Emperor as disposed to make any 
sacrifices to avoid a fresh collision on the Continent.”— 
Life of Napoleon, by M. Laurent pe L’ARDECHE, Vol. 
xi. p. 68. 

“The difference between France and Russia, it is gen- 
erally stated, was caused by Napoleon’s annexing the 
territories of several members of the Confederation of the 
Rhine to France. Among these was the Duke of Olden- 
burg, who refused to take Erfurth, with the territory ap- 
pertaining to it, in exchange for his ducliy, and preferred 
to retire to the court of the Emperor of Russia, his near 
relation. But in fact the chief cause of the war between 
France and Russia was, that Alexander would not adhere 
so closely to the Continental system as he had promised 
at Erfurth. Napoleon thought that peace could be obtained 
but by carrying this system through. He had made too 
many sacrifices already in maintaining it to be willing to 
give it up. Moreover, he saw that the two empires would 
necessarily come to war as soon as Russia should attempt 
to execute her plans upon Constantinople, which Western 
Europe would not permit. Napoleon was then at the head 
_ of such a force as he might never again be able to com- 
mand, and thought it e great object to prevent the execu- 
| tion of the projects of the Russian Colossus. The formid- 
ableness of this gigantic power to the rest of Europe, and 
the necessity of clipping the wings of its ambition are now 
sufficiently apparent.”— Encyclopedia Americana, Article 





fatality, which misleads all Europe, should one day place“ NaPoLEon.” 
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in Spain which required three hundred thousand 
men to keep in a balanced state, was forced, by 
resistless circumstances, into another and more 
formidable contest in the distant North, when 
the whole of Europe was prepared to rise upon 
his lines of communication, and when his ex- 
tensive sea frontier was exposed to the all- 
powerful navy of Great Britain.”* 

Military preparations of enormous magnitude 
were now made on both sides, to prepare for a 
conflict which seemed inevitable. The war with 
England was the cause of all these troubles. 
Peace with England would immediately bring 
repose to the world. Napoleon was so situated 
that he was exposed to blows, on every side, 
from the terrible fleet of England. He could 
strike no blows in return. Britannia needed 
“no bulwarks to frown along the steep.” No 
French battery could throw a shot across the 
Channel, But the fleet of England could bom- 
bard the cities of France and of her allies, rav- 
age their colonies, and consume their commerce. 
Under these circumstances, Napoleon conde- 
scended to make still another effort to disarm 
the hostility of his implacable foe. “ According 
to his usual custom,” says Alison, “when about 
to commence the most serious hostilities, Napo- 
leon made proposals of peace to England. The 
terms now offered were, ‘That the integrity of 
Spain should be guaranteed; that France 
should renounce all extension of her empire on 
the side of the Pyrenees; that the reigning 
dynasty of Spain should be declared independ- 
ent, and the country governed by the national 
institution of the Cortes; that the independ- 
ence and security of Portugal should be guaran- 
teed, and the house of Braganza reign in that 
kingdom; that the kingdom of Naples should 
remain in the hands of its present ruler, and 
that of Sicily with its present king; and that 
Spain, Portugal, and Italy should be evacuated 
by the French and British troops, both by land 
and sea.’ 

“To these proposals Lord Castlereagh re- 
plied, that if by the term ‘reigning dynasty’ the 
French government meant the royal authority 
of Spain and its government as now vested in 
Joseph Bonaparte and the Cortes assembled un- 
der his authority, and not the government of 
Ferdinand VII., no negotiations could be ad- 
mitted on such a basis.” 

The desire for peace must have been incon- 
ceivably strong in the bosom of Napoleon, to 
have rendered it possible for him thus perse- 
veringly to plead with his arrogant foes. He 
was repulsed, insulted, treated with unblushing 
perfidy, renewedly assailed without warning; 
and yet, for the sake of suffering humanity, he 
never ceased to implore peace. He was finally 
crushed by the onset of a million of bayonets. 
Tlis great heart yielded to the agony of St. He- 
lena, and then his triumphant foes piled upon 
the tomb of their victim the guilt of their own 
deeds of aggression and blood. In consequence 


the noble name of Napoleon is now, in the 
mouths of thousands, but a by-word and g 
mockery—but the synonym for blood-thirstiness 
and insatiable ambition. An act more ungener- 
ous than this earth has never witnessed. But 
God is just. He will yet lay “judgment to the 
line, and righteousness to the plummet.” 

Sir Walter Scott, unable to deny this new pa- 
cific overture, disingenuously seeks to attribute 
it to some unworthy motive. “It might be,” 
says he, “Lord Wellington’s successes, or the 
lingering anxiety to avoid a war involving so 
many contingencies as that of Russia, or it 
might be a desire to impress the French public 
that he was always disposed toward peace, that 
induced Napoleon to direct the Duke of Bassa- 
no to write a letter to Lord Castlereagh. This 
feeble effort toward a general peace having al- 
together miscarried, it became a subject of con- 
sideration whether the approaching breach be- 
tween the two great empires could not yet be 
prevented.”’* 

In reference to these conciliatory efforts of 
Napoleon, Lockhart says, “He, thus called on 
to review with new seriousness the whole con- 
dition and prospects of his empire, appears to 
have felt very distinctly that neither could be 
secure unless an end were by some means put 
to the war with England. He, in effect, open- 
ed a communication with the English govern- 
ment, when the fall of Badajos was announced 
to him, but, ere the negotiation had proceeded 
many steps, his pride returned upon him with 
its original obstinacy, and the renewed demand 
that Joseph should be recognized King of Spain 
abruptly closed the intercourse of the diploma- 
tists. Such being the state of the Peninsula, 
and all hope of an accommodation with En- 
gland at an end, it might have been expected 
that Napoleon would have spared no efforts to 
accommodate his differences with Russia.” 

Napier says, “The proposal for peace which 
he made to England before his departure for 
the Niemen, is another circumstance where his 
object appears to have been misrepresented. 
In thisproposal for peace he offered to acknowl- 
edge the house of Braganza in Portugal, the 
house of Bourbon in Sicily, and to withdraw 
his army from the Peninsula, if England would * 
join him in guaranteeing the crown of Spain to 
Joseph, together with a constitution, to be ar- 
ranged by a national Cortes. This was a vir- 
tual renunciation of the Continental System for 
the sake of a peace with England, and a propo- 
sal which obviated the charge of aiming at uni- 
versal dominion, seeing that Austria, Spain, 
Portugal, and England would have retained 
their full strength, and the limits of his empire 
would have been fixed. The offer was also 
made at a time when the emperor was certain- 
ly more powerful than he had ever yet been— 
when Portugal was, by the avowal of Welling- 
ton himself, far from secure, and Spain quite 
exhausted. At peace with England, Napoleon 





* Napier, vol. iii. p. 273. 





* Scott’s Napoleon, vol. ii. p 112. 
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could easily have restored the Polish nation, 
and Russia would have been suppressed. Now 
Poland has fallen, and Russia stalks in the plen- 
itude of her barbarous tyranny.”* 

Napoleon was now compelled to gather up 
his strength to contend against England upon 
the sea, the gigantic empire of Russia in the 
North, and the insurgents of Spain and Portu- 
gal in the South, roused, strengthened, and 
guided by the armies of Great Britain. It was 
an Herculean enterprise. With Herculean en- 
ergy Napoleon went forth to meet it. His allies 
rallied around him with enthusiasm. It was 
the struggle of liberty against despotism. It 
was a struggle of the friends of reformed gov- 
ernments and of popular rights, throughout Eu- 
rope, against the pertisans of the old feudal 
aristocracy. 

In every country of Europe there were at this 
time two parties—the aristocratic and the popu- 
lar. On the whole they were not very unequal- 
ly divided. Napoleon was the gigantic heart 
of the popular party, and the mighty pulsations 
of his energies throbbed through Europe. The 
aristocratic party was dominant in England. 
The popular party was trampled in the dust.+ 
Aristocratic England and despotic Russia now 
grasped hands in congenial alliance. 

Some persons connected with the ancient no- 
bility, intimated that it would be hazardous for 
Napoleon to leave France upon so distant an 
expedition, as conspiracies might be formed 





* Napier, vol. iii. p. 275. 

+ Colonel Napier thus candidly describes the political 
state of England at this time: “ The new administration, 
despised by the country, were not the less powerful in 
Parliament. Its domestic proceedings were therefore char- 
acterized by all the corruption and tyranny of Mr. Pitt’s 
system, without his redeeming genius. The press was 
persecuted with malignant ferocity, and the government 
sought to corrupt all that it could not trample upon. 
Meanwhile, all thinking men, who were not biassed by 
factions, or dazzled by military splendor, perceived in the 
enormous expenses incurred to express the democratic 
principle, and in the consequent transfer of property, the 
sure foundation of future reaction and revolution. The 
distress of the working classes had already produced par- 
tial insurrections, and the nation at large was beginning 
to perceive that the governing powers, whether represent- 
ative or executive, Were capacious usurpers of the people’s 

” 


“ Napoleon’s Continental System, although of the nature 
of a sumptuary law, which the desires of men will never 
suffer to exist long in vigor, was yet so efficient, that the 
British government was forced to encourage and protect 
ilicit trading, to the great detriment of mercantile moral- 
ity. The island of Heligoland was the chief point of de- 
apt 6 ares ators pa sn yg 

by the connivance of continental 
peror’s system was continually baffled. Nevertheless, its 
effects will not quickly pass away. It pressed sorely upon 
the manufactures at the time, and, by giving rise to rival 
establishments on the Continent, has awakened in Ger- 
many a commercial spirit by no means favorable to En- 


immediately 
more readily, that this power had Jent herself to the viola- 


tion of the Continental System, by permitting the entry of 
British gouds at Stralsund.”—Napier’s Peninsular War, 
vol. iii. p. 276. 
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against his government. “Why,” exclaimed 
Napoleon, “do you menace my absence with 
the different parties still alleged to exist in the 
interior of the empire? Where are they? I 
see but a single one against me, that of a few 
royalists, the principal part of whom are of the 
ancient noblesse, old and inexperienced. But 
they dread my downfall more than they desire 
it. That which I have accomplished of the 
most beneficial description, is the stemming of 
the revolutionary torrent. It would have swa!- 
lowed up every thing, Europe and yourselves. 
I have united the most opposite parties, amal- 
gamated rival classes, and yet there exist among 
you some obstinate nobles who resist, who re- 

my places. Very well! What is that to 
me? It is for your advantage, for your security 
that I offer them to you. What would you do 
singly by yourselves and without me? You are 
a mere handful opposed to masses, Do you not 
see that it is necessary to put an end to this 
struggle between the commons and the nobility, 
by a complete fusion of all that is worthy of 
preservation in the two classes? I offer you the 
hand of amity, and you reject it. But what need 
havelof you? While I support you, I do my- 
self injury in the eyes of the people. For what 
am I but the king of the commons? Is not that 
sufficient ?” 

Napoleon immediately called upon his allies 
for assistance. Prussia, Austria, Italy, Bavaria, 
Saxony, Westphalia, and the various states of 
the Rhenish Confederation, responded generous- 
ly to the call. All of these states, except Prussia 
and Austria, had thoroughly imbibed the prin- 
ciples of revolutionized France. Austria was 
now allied to Napoleon by marriage. P: 
wavering between despotism and liberty, hesi- 
tatingly arrayed herself under the banners of 
France. Napoleon soon found nearly five hund- 
red thousand men, all ready with enthusiasin to 
follow his guidance.* 





* Colonel Napier testifies to the treachery which at that 
time influenced the courts of Austria and Prussia. 

“Tt has already been shown that, while negotiating 
with France an offensive and defensive treaty in 1812, the 
Austrian cabinet was cognizant of, and secretly aiding the 
plan of a vast insurrection, extending from the Tyrol to 
Calabria, and other Illyrian provinces. The management 
of this scheme was intrusted by the British cabinet to Gen- 
eral Nugent and Mr. King, who were at Vienna. Their 
agents went from thence to Italy and the Lilyrian coast 
Many Austrian officers were engaged in the project ; and 
Italians of great families entered into commercial houses, 
to enable them with more facility to carry out this plan. 


the Em- | Moreover, Austria, while actually signing the treaty with 


Napoleon, was, with unceasing importunity, urging Prus- 
sia to join the Russians in opposition to him. The feeble 
operations of Prince Schwartzenberg, the manner in which 
he uncovered the Emperor's right flank, and 
Tchitchagoff to move to the Berresina, in the Russian 
campaign, were but continuations of this deceitful policy. 
And it was openly advanced as a merit by the Austrian 
cabinet, that her offer of mediation, after the battle of Beut- 
zen, was made solely with the view of gaining time to or- 
ganize the army which was to join the Russians and Prus- 
sians. Finally, the armistice itself was violated, hostili- 
ties being commenced before its termination, to enable the 
Russian troops safely to join the Austrians in Bohemia.” 
—NaPiER, vol. iv. p. 325. 
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Poland was almost in a phrensy of joy. She 
felt that the hour of her redemption had come. 
The nation was ready, as one man, to rally be- 
neath the banners of Napoleon, if he would but 
shield them from their resistless oppressors. But 
sixteen millions of people, surrounded by hostile 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria, could do nothing 
alone. Napoleon was exposed to the most cruel 
perplexity. All his sympathies were with the 
Poles. But Francis of Austria had become his 
ally and his father-in-law. With Francis, polit- 
ical considerations were far stronger than pa- 
rental ties. Austria would immediately have 
joined the Russian alliance, had Napoleon wrest- 
ed from her her Polish provinces, Napoleon was 
also still hoping to effect a speedy peace wit 
Russia, and wished to do nothing to increase the 
animosity of the Czar. 

Alexander had now assembled an immense 
army near the banks of the Niemen, and about 
the middle of April placed himself at the head 
of his troops. Napoleon having made the nec- 
essary arrangements for the government of 
France during his absence, departed on the 9th 
of May for Dresden, on his way to join the 
grand army. Maria Louisa accompanied him. 
The progress of the imperial pair was a contin- 
ual triumph. Banners of weleome, triumphal 


arches, processions of maidens, ringing of bells, 
music and acclamations greeted them wherever 
they appeared. The enthusiasm was as great 
in Germany as in France. Crowds thronged 


the road sides to catch a glimpse of the illus- 
trious man whose renown filled the world. 
Dresden, the capital of Saxony, had been 
named by Napoleon as the general rendezvous 
for the kings and princes in alliance with him. 
Among those who were there awaiting the ar- 
rival of the French Emperor and his consort, 
were the Emperor and Empress of Austria, the 
King of Prussia, who came however uninvited, 
the Kings of Saxony, Naples, Bavaria, Wirtem- 
burg, and Westphalia, and a crowd of minor 
princes, The Emperor occupied the grand 
apartments of the palace. The regards of all 
men were turned to him. The gates of the 
palace were ever thronged with multitudes 
eager to see that controlling spirit at whose 
word nearly all Europe was ready to march 
into the unknown regions of the north. Napo- 
leon was under the necessity of exerting a pri- 
vate influence to secure some attention being 
paid to the Emperor Francis, who was in danger 
of being entirely overlooked. . Napoleon on all 
occasions granted the precedence to his father- 
in-law. Frederic William wandered through 
these brilliant scenes, abject and melancholy.* 








* “ The principal object of the Emperor Napoleon, was 
to exhibit to the eyes of Russia in this assembly of kings 
and princes of the Confederation of the Rhine, the evidence 


of his alliance with them, to bind his allies to him more | 


elosely, and through the influence of that paternity, com- 
bined with a grand display of forces, to induce Russia to 
return to a friendly spirit ; for I can not repeat too often, 
that Napoleon entered upon this war with extreme reluc- 
tance, and to the very last moment he cherished the hope 





It is worthy of remark, that Napoleon had not 
at Dresden a single armed Frenchman in at- 
tendance upon his person. He was entirely 
under the protection of his German allies 
When subsequently at St. Helena, reminded of 
this fact, he remarked, “I was in so good a fam. 
ily, with such worthy people, that I ran no risk. 
I was beloved by all, and at this moment, I am 
sure that the King of Saxony daily prays for 
me.” 

Napoleon remained at Dresden about a fort- 
night. During this time he was incessantly oc 
cupied dictating dispatches relative to the cam- 
paign about to be opened, and to the conduct 
of the war in Spain. Immense quantities of 
men, horses, provisions, and baggage of every 
description, were moving from all parts of the 
European continent, toward the banks of the 
Niemen. Such an array was congregated as 
had never before been seen in modern Europe. 
Napoleon, being thus prepared for war, and 
with such forces as to render success apparently 
certain, made a new attempt at negotiation 
with the Czar. He dispatched the Count Nar. 
bonne to Wilna, the head quarters of Alexan- 
der, to propose terms of accommodation. But 
neither Alexander nor his ministers would con- 
descend even to grant the envoy an audience. 
When Napoleon was informed of this contempt- 
uous repulse, he calmly said, “The vanquished 
have assumed the tone of victors. They are 
drawn by fate which has decreed their destiny.” 
Orders were immediately given for the army to 
advance and to cross the Niemen. He then is- 
sued the following proclamation :* 

“Soldiers! the second war of Poland has 
commenced. The first war terminated at Fried- 
land and Tilsit. At Tilsit, Russia swore eternal 
alliance with France, and war with England 
She has openly violated her oath, and refuses 
to offer any explanation of her strange conduct 
till the French Eagle shall have passed the 
Rhine, and consequently shall have left her 
allies at her discretion. Russia is impelled on- 
ward by fatality. Her destiny is about to be 
accomplished. Does she believe that we have 
degenerated? that we are no longer the soldiers 
of Austerlitz? She has placed us between dis 
honor and war. The choice can not for an in 
stant be doubtful. Let us march forward then 





of avoiding it. But the cold and inflexible attitude of the 
Czar, his reserve, his persistence in requirements which 
could not be admitted, because they were humiliating, con- 
vinced Napoleon that Alexander had chosen his part, and 
that he was two deeply involved in engagements with En- 
gland to draw back.”— Napoleon et Marie Louise, Souve- 
nirs Historique, b= M. LE Baron MENEVAL, tome ii. p. 18. 

* “ A conqueror’s march to Moscow amid such dangers 
was a design more vast, more hardy, more astounding, 
than ever before entered the imagination of man ; yet it 
was achieved and solely by the force of his genius. Napo- 
leon was undoubtedly anxious to avoid it (the war with 
Russia) while the Spanish contest continued ; yet witha 
far reaching European policy, in which his English adver- 
saries were deficient, he foresaw and desired to check the 


| growing strength of that fearful and wicked power, which 


now menaces the civilized world.”—NarieER, vol. iii. p. 
275 
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and crossing the Niemen, carry the war into 
her territories. The second war of Poland will 
be to the French arms as glorious as the first. 
But our next peace must carry with it its own 
guarantee, and put an end to that arrogant in- 
fluence which for the last fifty years, Russia has 
exercised over the affairs of Europe.” 
Napoleon seems to have entertained no ap- 
prehension respecting the result of the war. 
“ Never,” said he, “ was the success of an expe- 
dition more certain. I see on all sides nothing 
but probabilities in my favor. Not only do I 
advance at the head of the immense forces of 
France, Italy, Germany, the Confederation of 
the Rhine and Poland, but the two monarchies 
which have hitherto been the most powerful 
auxiliaries of Russia against me, have now 
ranged themselves on my side. They espouse 
my cause with the zeal of my oldest friends. 
Why should I not number in a similar class, 
Turkey and Sweden? The former is at this 
moment in all probability, resuming its arms 
against the Russians.) Bernadotte hesitates, it 
istrue, but he isa Frenchman. He will regain 


his old associations on the first cannon shot. 
He will not refuse to Sweden so favorable an 
opportunity to avenge the disasters of Charles 
XIL Never again can such a favorable combi- 
nation of circumstances be anticipated. I feel 
that it draws me on, and if Alexander persists in 
refusing my propositions, I shall pass the Nie- 
men.”* 


In the following words Napoleon gave utter- 
ance to his peculiar ideas of destiny. “Do you 
dread the war as endangering my life? It was 
thus that in the times of conspiracy, attempts 
were made to frighten me about Georges. He 
was said to be every where upon my track: 
that the wretched being was to fire at me. 
Well! suppose he had. He would at the ut- 
most have killed my aid-de-camp. But to kill 
me was impossible. Had I at that time accom- 
plished the decrees of Fate? I feel myself im- 
pelled toward a goal, of which I am ignorant. 
The moment I have reached it, as soon as I am 


* “The attack upon Russia,” says Louis Bonaparte, 
“ was so hazardous, that I can not conceive how the Em- 
peror Napoleon could have undertaken it. I am far from 
approving of the expedition to Russia. Bat he must be 
blinded by hostility who will not admit that resistance to 
the prodigious encroachments of that empire, and to a 
gigantic influence which menaced all Europe, is an idea 
the most grand, the most politic, and the most generous. 
The young Russian officers whom I had occasion to meet 
at the baths of Marienbad in Bohemia, said in their lan- 
guage, boastful and imprudent, perhaps, but chivalrous 
and true, ‘Jt is we who are now the Romans.’ Let one 
imagine the Russians masters of Constantinople and let 
one dare to affirm that they will not be masters of all Eu- 
rope, not at some remote period, but almost immediately, 
since they will leave a supremacy incontestable both upon 
the land and the sea. As soon as Constantinople shall be 
in the power of the great empire of the north, which natu- 
rally exercises a great influence over Greece, the 
dominion of the sea must soon yield to that of the Czar. The 
expedition to Russia, though audacious, gigantic, impru- 
dent, perhaps, without the re-establishment of Poland and 
ee ern Gen 

politic.”—Réponse & Sir Walter Scott par Louis 
pomcadng Ti pedal 








no longer of service, an atom then will suffice 
to put me down. But till then all human 
efforts will avail nothing against me. Whether 
I am in Paris, or with the army, is therefore 
quite indifferent. When my hour comes, a 
fever, or a fall from my horse in hunting, will 
kill me as effectually asa bullet. Our days are 
numbered.” 

M. Savary, the Duke of Rovigo, was at this 
time the minister of police. He says, “ Previ- 
ously to quitting France, Napoleon disposed of 
every public business which required his pres- 
ence. This was his practice whenever he un- 
dertook a journey. He generally had a private 
conversation with each minister for the purpose 
of giving his special instructions when he was 
desirous of having any business carried on, 
without further correspondence with him. He 
never overlooked the smallest details. They 
all appeared deserving of his attention. When 
he came to the last week of his stay, he replied 
to all outstanding cases referred to him by his 
ministers. This is what he called ‘clearing bis 
closet.’ On the occasion of his departure, he 
conversed with me relating to every subject, to 
which he was desirous I should attend during 
his absence. This was a general instruction on 
his part, and by no means so severe as it was 
supposed to be by men whose whole life has 
been engaged in representing him as a tyrant, 
devoid of every sense of justice and of all kindly 
feelings. And yet these are the qualities for 
which he was most conspicuous. He felt par- 
ticularly beholden to any one, who would afford 
him an opportunity of doing an act of justice, 
and as he was never weary of granting favors, so 
there could be no hesitation in soliciting them. 

“In the instructions given me by the Emperor 
before his departure, I was particularly enjoined 
to be mild and considerate toward every one. 
He observed to me that there never came any 
good out of creating a feeling of hostility, and 
that in the ministry of police more than any 
other, it was necessary to act with gentleness, 
He repeatedly cautioned me to avoid every 
arbitrary arrest, and always to have justice on 
my side in every measure I might adopt. 

“ He spoke to me in this conversation respect- 
ing the war he was compelled to undertake, 
complained of not having been faithfully served, 
and of being driven to engage in a contest with 
Russia alone, in the present year, in order not 
to have to fight the next with Austria and 
Prussia. He said that he had now a numerous 
army, fully adequate to the enterprise, while 
he might have to contend with inferior numbers 
on his side, if fresh enemies should rise next year 
againsthim. He deeply deplored the confidence 
he had placed in those sentiments which had in- 
duced him to make peace at Tilsit, and often 
repeated these words, ‘Whoever could have 
saved me from this war, would have rendered 
me an essential service. Now we have it, we 
must extricate ourselves the best way in our 
power.’ 
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“If Alexander,” 
Belliard, “ persists in his refusals to execute the 
Conventions which we have mutually entered 
into, if he will not accede to the last proposals 
I made him, I will pass the Niemen, defeat his 
army, and possess myself of Russian Poland. 
This last territory I will unite to the Grand 
’ Duchy,” I will convert it into a kingdom, where 
I will. have 50,000 men, whom the country 
must support. The inhabitants wish to form 
themselves again into a national corps. They 
are a warlike people, and will soon possess a 
numerous and disciplined force. Poland wants 
arms, I willsupply them. She will be a check 
upon the Russians, a barrier against the irrup- 
tion of the Cossacks. But I am embarrassed 
onone point. Iknow not what course to pursue 
with regard to Gallicia.t The Emperor of 
Austria, or rather his council, is reluctant to 
part with it. I have offered ample remunera- 
tion but it has been refused. I must await the 
course of events, which alone can show us what 
ought to be done.” 

On the 29th of May, Napoleon left Dresden 
and was accompanied as far as Prague by the 
Empress. Then parting with Maria Louisa, he 
hastened to Dantzic, where he had collected 
vast quantities of military stores.. General Rapp, 
a blunt soldier, and who had always been a 
favorite of the Emperor, was governor of that 
city. On the evening after his arrival, the 
Emperor supped at the hotel of the government 
with General Rapp, Murat, the King of Naples, 
and Berthier, Prince of Neufchatel. Passing 
through the hall, he observed a bust of the 
Queen of Prussia. Turning to the governor, he 
said with a smile, 

“ Master Rapp, I give you notice that I shall 
inform Maria Louisa of your infidelity.” 

“You recently informed me,” replied the ac- 
eused, “that the King of Prussia had become 
one of your allies, and surely I may keep in my 
apartment the bust of a pretty woman, who is 
the wife of your friend.” 

Not a little embarrassment prevailed at the 
supper table. Napoleon’s generals, enriched, 
loaded with honors, and surrounded with pomp 
and luxury, were but little disposed again to 
encounter the perils and the hardships of the 
field of battle. After a period of silence, the 
Emperor inquired the distance from Cadiz to 
Dantzic. 

‘*It is too far, Sire,” General Rapp replied. 

“T understand you,” said the Emperor. ‘But 
in a few months we shall be still farther dis- 
tant.” ‘ 

“So much the worse, Sire,” continued Gen- 
eral Rapp. 

There was another interval of silence. Neither 
Murat nor Berthier ventured to speak. For a 





* The Grand Duchy of Warsaw, was that portion of 
dismembered Poland, which Napoleon had rescued from 
Prussia, and to which he had given independence. 

+ Gallicia was that fragment of the kingdom of Poland 
which Austria had grasped. 


said Napoleon to General | 





few ts Napoleon rigidly scrutinized the 
eountenances of the three. At length, in a low 
and serious tone, but with much emphasis, he 
said : 

“Gentlemen, I see clearly that you have no 
relish for this war. The King of Naples has 
reluctantly quitted the fine climate of his own 
kingdom. Berthier desires nothing better than 
to hunt on his estate at Grosbois. And Rapp 
is impatient to inhabit his mansion at Paris.” 
The King and the Prince both remained silent. 
But Rapp frankly avowed that his Majesty had 
spoken the truth. 

It was Napoleon’s hope that Russia would be 
compelled to yield to those terms which ap- 
peared to him indispensable, for the repose of 
Europe, and for the salvation of all those pop- 
ular governments, which were leaning upon 
him for protection. He believed that Alexan- 
der would be forced to submit to the recognition 
of Poland. This kingdom of twenty millions 
of inhabitants, thus restored to independence, 
and imbued with the principles of revolution- 
ized France, would be a formidable barrier to 
protect the rest of Europe from the colossal 
despotism of the North. Being in alliance with 
popular governments, its position would enable 
it to present serious obstacles to any coalitions 
between Russia, Austria, and Prussia. By com- 
pelling Russia also, faithfully to enforce the 
Continental System, which by treaty she had 
solemnly promised to do, but which treaty 
she had perfidiously violated, England starved 
into peace, would be compelled to sheathe the 
sword. The objects at which Napoleon aimed 
were grand and glorious. Apparently, it is 
deeply to be deplored, that he did not acconm- 
plish his ends. Where is the intelligent man 
now, in England or America, who does not wish 
that Poland were free, and that the despotism 
of Russia could be checked? 

“That war,” said Napoleon at St. Helena, 
“should have been the most popular of any in 
modern times. It was a war of good sense and 
true interests ; a war for the repose and security 
of all. It was purely pacific and preservative, 
entirely European and Continental. Its success 
would have established a balance of power, 
and would have introduced new combinations, 
by which the dangers of the time present would 
have been succeeded by future tranquillity. In 
this case ambition had no share in my views 
In raising Poland, which was the keystone of 
the whole arch, I would have permitted a king 
of Prussia, an archduke of Austria, or any other 
to oceupy the throne. I had no wish to obtain 
any new acquisition, and I reserved to myself 
only the glory of doing good, and the blessing 
of posterity. Yet this undertaking failed, and 
proved my ruin, though I never acted more 
disinterestedly, or better merited success. 

“ As if popular opinion had been seized with 
contagion in a moment, a general outery, a gen- 
eral sentiment arose against me. I was pro- 
claimed to be the destroyer of kings; I, who 
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had created them. I was denounced as the 
subverter of the rights of nations, I, who was 
about to risk all to secure them. And people 
and kings, those irreconcilable enemies, leagued 
together and conspired against me. All the 
acts of my past life were now forgotten. I said 
truly that popular favor would return to me 
with victory, but victory escaped me, and I 
was ruined. Such is mankind, and such my 
history. But both people and kings will have 
cause to regret me, and my memory will be 
sufficiently avenged for the injustice committed 
upon me. That is certain.” 

That Napoleon was sincere in these senti- 
ments, is proved beyond all possibility of doubt 
by the instructions which he gave his embassa- 
dor, the Abbé de Pradt, whom he sent to War- 
saw. This all-important document was dated 
April 18, 1812, two months before his armies 
entered Russia. 

“Sir—The Emperor has sufficient confidence 
in your ability and devotion to his service, to 
intrust to you a mission of the greatest political 
importance; a mission requiring activity, pru- 
dence and discretion. 

“You must go to Dresden, the apparent ob- 
ject of your journey being to present to his 
Majesty, the King of Saxony, a letter which the 
Emperor will send you to-morrow after his 
levée. His Imperial and Royal Majesty has 
already given you his instructions; he will 
communicate ta you verbally his wishes, with 
regard to the overtures you must make to the 
King of Saxony. 

“The intention of the Emperor is, that the 
King of Saxony should be treated with that 
consideration to which he has a claim, from the 
particular esteem which his Imperial Majesty 
feels for him personally. You will explain your- 
self frankly both to the King and his ministers, 
You may feel confidence in the opinion of the 
Count of Senft-Pilsac. - 

“Saxony will not be required to sacrifice any 
thing without com tion. 

“Saxony attaches little value to the sover- 
eignty of Warsaw. Such as it is at present, it 
is a precarious and burdensome charge. The 
possession of this fragment of Poland places her 
in a false position with regard to Prussia, Aus- 
tria, and Russia. You will develop these ideas, 
and you will treat this question in the same 
manner as in the discussion which took place 
on the 17th, in his Majesty’s cabinet, when you 
were present. You will find the Cabinet of 
Dresden little inclined to oppose you; its diplo- 
macy has several times suggested to us the same 
observation, The question is not about the 
dismemberment of the King of Saxony’s domin- 
ions, 

“After a short stay at Dresden you will an- 
nounce your departure for Warsaw, where you 
must wait fresh orders from the Emperor. 

“His Imperial Majesty requests the King of 
Saxony to accredit you to his Polish ministers. 

“You will eoncert your measures at Warsaw 





with the Emperor's High Chamberlain, and with 
General Z——. These two persons are descend- 
ed from the most illustrious families of Poland: 
they have promised to make use of their influ- 
ence with their fellow citizens, to induce them 
to exert themselves for the happiness and inde- 
pendence of their country. 

“You must instigate the government of the 
Grand Duchy, to prepare for the great changes 
which the Emperor proposes to bring about in 
favor of the Polish nation. 

“The Poles must second the designs of the 
Emperor, and co-operate themselves in their re- 
generation, they must only look upon the French 
as powerful auxiliaries. The Emperor does not @ 
conceal from himself the difficulties which he 
must experience in the re-establishment of Po- 
land. The work of policy must be opposed to 
the apparent and actual interests of his allies. 

“The re-establishment of Poland by the arms 
of the French Empire, is a hazardous and even 
a perilous enterprise, in which France will be 
obliged to struggle equally against her friends 
and her enemies. Let us enter into particulars, 

“The object which the Emperor has in view is 
the organization of Poland, with the whole or a 
part of its ancient territory: and this he wishes 
to accomplish without a war if it be possible. To 
this end his Majesty has given very extensive 
powers to his embassador at St. Petersburg; and 
he has sent to Vienna a negotiator who is 
authorized to treat with the principal powers, 
and to offer to make great sacrifices of territory 
on the part of the French Empire, as indemnity 
for the relinquishment of what is required for 
the establishment of the Kingdom of Poland. 

“Europe is divided into three great parts: 
the French Empire at the West; the German 
states in the centre; and the Empire of Russia 
in the East. England can have, in continental 
affairs, only so much influence, as the powers 
are willing to concede to her. 

“An important object is, to strengthen the 
central division sufficiently, to prevent Russia 
and France from acquiring the sovereignty of 
too much of Europe, by extending their domin- 
ions. The French Empire is in the actual en- 
joyment of its greatest energy: if it does not 
now settle the political constitution of Europe, 
it may before long, lose the advantage of its 
position, and have to give up its enterprises. 

“The establishment of a military government 
in Prussia, the reign and conquests of the great 
Frederic, the ideas of the age, and those of the 
French revolution put in circulation, have anni- 
hilated the ancient German Confederation. The 
Confederation of the Rhine is only a provisional 
system. The princes who gained, wished, per- 
haps, for the consolidation of that system; but 
the princes who lost, the people who suffered 
the miseries of war, and the states which dread- 
ed the too great power of France, would oppose 
the maintaining the Confederation of the Rhine, 
whenever an occasion presented itself. Even 
the princes who were aggrandized by this new 
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system, would feel disposed to withdraw from 
it, in proportion as time confirmed them in the 
possession of what they had acquired. France 
might see herself, in the end deprived of that 
protectorship, which she would assuredly have 
purchased by too many sacrifices. 

“The Emperor thinks, that at a final epoch, 
which can not long be delayed, it will be proper 
to restore the confederation of the powers of 
Europe to all their independence. 

“The House of Austria, which three 
vast kingdoms, ought to be the soul of this in- 

dence, on tof the topographical 
position of its territories; but she ought not to 
be the ruler in a case of rupture between the 
two empires of France and Russia: for, if the 
confederation of the intermediate powers were 
moved by the same impulse, it would necessarily 
involve the ruin of one of the contending par- 
ties. The French empire would be more ex- 
posed than the Russian empire. 

‘sThe centre of Europe ought to consist of 
nations unequal in their power, each of which 
would have a system of policy peculiar to it- 
self; and which, from their situation and their 
political relation, would look for support in 
the protectorship of a preponderating power. 
These nations would be interested in maintain- 
ing peace, because they would always be the 
victims of war. With these views, after having 
created new kingdoms, and added to the terri- 
tories of the old, in order to strengthen for the 
future our system of alliance, it was most im- 

rtant for the Emperor, and at the same time 
for Europe, to re-establish Poland. Without 
the restoration of that kingdom, Europe would 
be without a frontier on that side; Austria and 
Germany would find themselves face to face 
with the most vast empire in the universe. 

“The Emperor can foresee that Poland like 
Prussia, will be at last in alliance with Russia ; 
but if Poland owes to him her restoration, the 
epoch of the union of those two powers, may be 
sufficiently distant, to allow of the established 
order of things being consolidated, Europe being 
thus organized, there would be no longer any 
reason for rivalry between France and Russia: 
these two empires would have the same com- 
mercial interests, and would act upon the same 
principles. 

“Before the coolness with Prussia, an idea 
of the Emperor’s had been, to make a solid 
alliance with the King of Prussia, and to place 
on his head the crown of Poland. There were 
fewer obstacles to overcome, because Prussia 
already possessed a third part of that kingdom. 
We should have left to Russia, what she meant 
absolutely to keep; and would have given an 
indemnity to Austria. The march of events, 
however, necessitated a change in the Emperor's 

ects. 

: At the time of the negotiations at Tilsit, it 
was necessary to create more kingdoms precisely 
in the countries which most dreaded the power 
of France. The moment was propitious for the 











re-establishment of Poland, although it would 
have been a work of violence and force. The 
war must have been continued: the French 
army was suffering from cold and from want of 
provisions: Russia had.an army on foot. The 
Emperor was touched with the generous senti- 
ments which the Emperor Alexander professed 
forhim. He had obstacles to encounter on the 
part of Austria. He allowed his policy to be 
overcome by a desire to sign a peace, which he 
hoped to render durable, if by the influence of 
Russia and Austeia, England would consent to 
a general pacification. 

“ After her reverses of fortune, Prussia felt so 
much hatred toward us as to make it prudent 
for us to moderate her power; it was with this 
view that the Grand Duchy of Warsaw was 
organized. The King of Saxony was selected 
as its sovereign, a prince whose life had been 
spent in promoting the happiness of his sub- 
jects; and an attempt was made to satisfy the 
feelings of the Poles by institutions which should 
be agreeable to them, and conformable to their 
character and manners. But this was a great 
mistake in every point of view. 

“Saxony separated from her near possessions 
by Prussia, could not become sufficiently incor- 
porated with Poland, to constitute a strong and 
powerful state. The overture of having a mili- 
tary route through the Prussian territory, in 
order to enable Saxony to communicate with 
Poland, greatly offended the Prussian nation, 
and her people complained of being deceived in 
their hopes. 

“The Emperor stipulated for the occupation 
of the Prussian fortresses, in order to make sure 
that this power would not seek to rekindle the 
war. The campaign of 1809, showed the pru- 
dent foresight of his policy, and had confirmed 
him in the resolution of laboring without re- 
laxation in such an organization of Europe, as 
should put an end to disastrous wars. 

“The Emperor thought that he ought to 
make formidable demonstration, by pushing for- 
ward a number of troops on the Vistula, and by 
occupying the fortresses of Prussia, in order to 
secure the fidelity of his allies, and to obtain by 
negotiation that which he ought, perhaps, to 
have expected from war alone, 

“Tn these circumstances there were imminent 
dangers. Troops can not be sent five hundred 
leagues from their own territory, without peril ; 
and Poland should depend as much upon her 
own resources, as on the support of the Empe- 
ror. If war breaks out, I repeat, that if war 
should ensue, the Poles should look upon France 
only as an auxiliary operating in aid of their 
own resources. Let them call to mind the time 
when, by their patriotism and bravery, they re- 
sisted the numerous armies who assailed their 
independence. 

“The people of the Grand Duchy wish for 
the re-establishment of Poland; it is for them, 
therefore, to prepare the way by which the 
usurped provinces can have an opportunity of 
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declaring their wishes also. The government 
of the Grand Duchy should, as soon as events 
permit, unite under the banner of independence 
the dismembered provinces of their unfortunate 
country. Ifthere be Poles under the dominion 
of Russia, or of Austria, who decline returning 
to the mother country, no attempt should be 
made to compel them to do so. The strength 
of Poland should consist of her public spirit, 
and in her patriotism, as much as in the insti- 
tutions which will constitute her new social 
state. 

“The object of your mission then is, to en- 
lighten, to encourage, and to direct in their op- 
erations the Polish patriots. You will give an 
account of your negotiations to the minister for 
Foreign Affairs; he will inform the Emperor of 
your success, and you must also send me ex- 
tracts from your reports. 

“The misfortunes and the weakness of the 
Polish republic, have been caused by an aris- 
tocracy without law or restraint. Then, as 
now, the nobility were powerful, the middle 
class submissive, the people nothing. But in 
the midst of these disorders, there remained in 
this nation a love of liberty and independence 
which long supported its feeble existence. 
These sentiments must have become strengthen- 
ed by time and oppression. Patriotism is natu- 
ral for the Poles, even to the members of distin- 
guished families. The Emperor intends strictly 
to abide by the promise he made in Art. 29, of 
the treaty of the 9th of July, 1807. Zo regulate 
the Grand Duchy, by institutions which should 
secure its liberty and the privileges of the people 
consistently with the tranquillity of the er 
ing states. Poland shall have i 
liberty. As to the choice of a sovereign, ont 
will be regulated by the treaty which his Maj- 
esty will sign with the other powers. His Maj- 
esty lays no claim to the throne of Poland, 
either for himself or for any of his family. In 
the great work of the restoration of Poland, he 
has no other object than the happiness of the 
Poles, and the tranquillity of Europe. His Maj- 
esty authorizes you to make this declaration, 
and to make it formally whenever you consider 
it useful for the interests of France and of Po- 
land.” 

Las Casas records the following conversation 
upon this subject which occurred at St. Helena. 
“Sire,” said Las Casas, “ may I presume to ask, if 
Moscow had not been burned, did not your Maj- 
esty intend to establish your quarters there?” 

“Certainly,” replied the Emperor, “and I 
should then have exhibited the singular spec- 
tacle of an army wintering in the midst of a 
hostile nation which was pressing upon it from 
all points. It would have been the ship caught 
in the ice. You would have been in France 





without any intelligence from me for several 
months. But you would have remained quiet, | 
you would have acted wisely, Cambaceres | 
would as usual, have conducted affairs in my | 
name, and all would have been as orderly as if | 
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I had been present. The winter in Russia 
would have weighed heavy upon every one. 
The torpor would have been general. The 
spring also would have revived for all the 
world. All would have been at once on their 
legs, and it is known that the French are as 
nimble as others. 

“On the first appearance of fine weather I 
should have marched against the enemy, I 
should have beaten them. I should have been 
master of their empire. Alexander, be assured, 
would not have suffered me to proceed so far. 
He would have agreed to all the conditions 
which I might have dictated, and France would 
then have begun to enjoy all her advantages. 
And truly my success depended upon a mere 
trifle. For I had undertaken the expedition to 
fight against armed men, not against nature in 
the violence of her wrath. I defeated armies, 
but I could not conquer the flames, the frost, 
stupefaction, and death. I was forced to yield 
to Fate. And after all how unfortunate for 
France, indeed, for all Europe. 

“Peace concluded at Moscow would have ful- 
filled and wound up my hostile expeditions. 
It would have been, with respect to the grand 
cause, the end of casualities and the commence- 
ment of security. A new horizon, new under- 
takings would have unfolded themselves, adapt- 
ed in every respect to the well-being and pros- 
perity of all. The foundation of the European 
system would have been laid, and my only re- 
maining task would have been its organization. 
Satisfied on these grand points and every where 
at peace, I should also have had my Congress 
and my Holy Alliance. These were plans which 
were stolen from me. In that assembly of all 
the sovereigns, we should have discussed our 
interests in a family way, and settled our ac- 
counts with the people as a clerk does with his 
master.* 

“The cause of the age was victorious; the 
revolution accomplished. The only point in 
question was to reconcile it with what it had 
not destroyed; but that task belonged to me. 
I had, for a long time, been making prepara- 
tions for it, at the expense, perhaps, of my pop- 
ularity. No matter. I became the arch of the 
old and new alliance, the natural mediator be- 
tween the ancient and modern order of things. 
I maintained the principles and the 
confidence of the one—I had identified myself 

* “Napoleon early judged, and the event has proved 
that he judged truly, that the democratic spirit of France, 
however violent, was unable to overbear the aristocratic 
and monarchic tendencies of Europe ; wisely, therefore. 
while he preserved the essence of the first by fostering 
equality, he endeavored to blend it with the other two, thus 

, a8 far as the nature of human institutions would 
permit, the conditions of the great problem he had under- 





olution, mixing 
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the previous stupendous explosion, were too mighty 
| even for him to compress.” —NaPisER, vol. iv. p. 358. 
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with the other. I belonged to them both. I 
should have acted conscientiously in favor of 
each. My glory would have consisted in my 
equity.” 

After having enumerated what he would have 
proposed between sovereign and sovereign, and 
between sovereigns and their people, he con- 
tinued, 

“ Powerful as we were, all that we might 
have conceded would have appeared grand. It 
would have gained us the gratitude of the peo- 
ple. At present what they may extort will 
never seem enough to them, and they will be 
uniformly distrustful and discontented.” 

He next took a review of what he could have 

proposed for the prosperity, the interests, the 
enjoyments, and the well-being of the European 
confederacy. He wished to establish the same 
principles, the same system every where. A 
European code, a court of European appeal, 
with full powers to redress all wrong decisions, 
as ours redreases at home those of our tribunals; 
money of the same value, but with different 
coins; the same weights, the same measures, 
the same laws, &e. 

“Europe would in that manner,” he said, 
“have really been but the same people, and ev- 
ery one who traveled would have every where 
found himself in one common country.” 

He would have required that all the rivers 
should be navigable in common; that the seas 
should be thrown 6pen; that the great stand- 
ing armies should, in future, be reduced to the 
single establishment of a guard for the sover- 
eign. In fine, a crowd of ideas fell from him, 
some of the simplest nature, others altogether 
sublime, relative to the different political, civil, 
and legislative branches, to religion, to the arts 
and commerce. They embraced every subject. 
He concluded, 

“On my return to France, in the bosom of 
my country, at once great, powerful, magnifi- 
cent, at peace, and glorious, I would have pro- 
claimed the immutability of boundaries, all fu- 
ture wars purely defensive, all new aggrandize- 
ments anti-national. I would have iated 


On another occasion he said to O’Meara, “In 
the course of a few years Russia will have Con. 
stantinople, the greatest part of Turkey, and all 
Greece. This I hold to be as certain as if it had 
already taken place. Almost all the cajoling 
and flattering which Alexander practiced to- 
ward me was to gain my consent to effect this 
object. I would not consent, foreseeing that 
the equilibrium of Europe would be destroyed. 
In the natural course of things, in a few years 
Turkey must fall to Russia. The greatest part 
of her population are Greeks, who, you may 
say, are Russians. The powers it would injure, 
and who could oppose it, are England, France, 
Prussia, and Austria. Now, as to Austria, it 
will be very easy for Russia to engage her as- 
sistance by giving her Servia and other prov- 
inees bordering on the Austrian dominion, reach- 
ing near to Constantinople. The only hypoth- 
esis that France and England will ever be allied 
with sincerity, will be in order to prevent this 
But even this alliance would not avail. France, 
England, and Prussia united can not prevent it. 
Russia and Austria can at any time effect it. 
Once mistress of Constantinople, Russia gets all 
the commerce of the Mediterranean, becomes a 
great naval power, and God knows what may 
happen. She quarrels with you, marches off 
to India an army of seventy thousand good sol- 
diers, which to Russia is nothing, and a hundred 
thousand canaille, Cossacks and others, and En- 
gland loses India. Above all other powers Rus- 
sia is most to be feared, especially by you. Her 
soldiers are braver than the Austrians, and she 
has the means of raising as many as she pleases, 
In bravery, the French and English soldiers are 
the only ones to be compared to them. All this 
I foresaw. I see into futurity farther than oth- 
ers, and I wanted to establish a barrier against 
those barbarians, by re-establishing the king- 
dom of Poland, and putting Poniatowski at the 
head of it as king. But your imbeciles of min- 
isters would not consent. A hundred years 
hence I shall be applauded (encensé), and Eu- 
rope, especially England, will lament that I did 





my son with the empire, my dictatorship would 
have terminated, and his constitutional reign 
commenced. Paris would have been the capi- 
tal of the world, and the French the envy of 
nations. My leisure and my old age would 
have been consecrated, in company with the 
empress and during the royal apprenticeship of 
my son, in visiting, with my own horses, like a 
plain country couple, every corner of the em- 
pire—in receiving complaints, in redressing 
wrongs, in founding monuments, and in doing 
good every where and by every means. These 
also, my dear Las Casas, were among my 
dreams.” 


’ Extravagant as is this ambition, it certainly 
does not indicate an ungenerous or an ignoble 
spirit. Wild as was the dream, by the extraor- 
dinary genius of Napoleon it came near to its 


not : d. When they see the finest coun- 
tries in Europe overcome, and a prey to those 
northern barbarians, they »will say, ‘ Napoleon 
was right.’” 





TWO COUSINS. 

“TTE didn’t care much about it,” he said: 
“they might marry him, if they liked, 
and to whom they liked, provided he was not 
expected to make love. Give him his hookah, 
and a volume of Shelley, and really, wife or no 
wife, it was almost the same thing tohim. By- 
the-by, one thing he must stipulate for—that 
she should not hunt nor talk slang.” 

This Launcelot Chumley said, yawning— 
although it was only twelve o'clock, yet it was 
ten before he came down to breakfast—and, 
sauntering from the drawing-room through the 
open window on to the lawn, he stretched him- 





fulfillment. 


self under the shadow of the chestnut-trees to 
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dream vague poems all the day after; a mode | 
of existence that seemed to him to fulfill the | 
sacred destiny of his being. 

Launcelot Chumley was a spoilt child) A 
spoilt child full of noble thoughts and generous 
impulses tarnished by prosperity, and choked 
for want of stimulants to exertion: he was also 
vain for want of wholesome opposition. Pro- 
vided people left him alone, they might do as 
they liked, he used to say. Let them not dis- 
turb his books, nor cut down the chestnut-trees 
on the lawn, nor break his pipes, nor talk loud, 
nor make a noise; and he was perfectly satis- 
fied. His indifference and indolence drove his 
mother to despair. She tried to tempt him to 
exertion by dazzling visions of distinction. But 
Launcelot prided himself on his want of ambi- 
tion, and vowed he would not aceept a duke- 
dom if offered to him: it would be such a bore! 
His mother had indeed done her best to ruin him 
by unmitigated indulgence; and now she wrung 
her hands at her own work. But, as something 
must be done, she bethought herself of a mar- 
riage, which, woman-like, she fancied would 
cure every thing—indolence, vanity, selfishness. 

Mrs, Chumley bethought her of a marriage 
—but with whom? 

There were in London two Chumley cousins, 
Ella Limple and little Violet Tudor. These 


two young ladies were great friends after the 
fashion of young ladies generally. They had 
mysterious confidences together, and wrote 


wonderful letters. Ella Limple, being of pa- 
thetic and sentimental temperament, talked of 
sorrow and sadness, and said there was no more 
happiness for her on earth, there being some- 
thing she could never forget; though nobody 
knew what. Violet Tudor, her bosom friend, 
laughed at all sentiment, and expressed a shy 
contempt for lovers. She vowed also that she 
would never marry a less man than a lion king 
or a general who had seen severe service and 
been wounded badly; and then she did not 
know—perhaps she might. For Violet rode 
blood horses, and once pronounced an Indian 
officer a “ muff,” because he had never seen a 
tiger hunt. An expression that caused that 
gentleman to blush and to feel that kind of 
anger which is, among his own sex, usually as- 
suaged in a duel. 

It may be imagined, therefore, that Mrs. 
Chumley did not place Miss Violet Tudor very 
high in her scale of feminine graces; although 
she certainly did not know one half of that 
curly-headed gipsy’s escapades. Consequently 
she was passed over at once. Ella was, on the 
contrary, all that Mrs. Chumley wished; young, 
pretty, mild, manageable; with gold, a stain- 
less pedigree, and unexceptionable manners, 
What more could any mother demand for her 
sont Mrs. Chu sent by that day’s post an 
affectionate invitation asking Ella to pass a 
week with her, much to Ella’s surprise and 
pleasure. For cousin Launcelot had long been 
a kind of heroic myth in that young lady’s im- 





|agination; and she was glad to be asked to 
meet him. “Though dearest Vi knows that 
nothing could make me forget poor dear Henry, 
all alone in those terrible East Indies!” she men- 
tioned in the letter which communicated the 
circumstance to her bosom friend. Out of euri- 
osity then she accepted the invitation; and, in 
less than a week’s time, she found herself at 
High Ashgrove, with all her prettiest dresses 
and her last new bonnet. 

Ella’s correspondence with Violet Tudor in- 
creased overwhelmingly during the visit. The 
early letters were gay, for her; but soon they 
deepened into a nameless melancholy ; and were 
rife with mysterious hints. Occasionally there 
burst forth in them the most terrific self-accus- 
ings that English words could frame. If she 
had become the head of a society of coiners, or 
the high priestess of a heresy, she could not 
have used stronger expressions of guilt. Violet 
was frightened at first; but she remembered 
that in was Ella’s habit to indulge in all sorts 
of exaggerated self-accusations. At last came a 
letter, which unvailed the mystery; reducing 
the terrible sphynx which devoured men’s bones 
to a tame dog that stole his neighbor’s cream— 
the usual ending of most young ladies’ mys- 
teries. “Ido not know what my dearest Vio- 
let will think of her Ella—but if it is to be the 
death-blow of that long and tender love which 
has supported my sad heart through so many 
bitter trials, I must tell her the truth. Violet, 
I have broken my vows, and am deserving of 
the fate of Imogen in that dreadful ballad. Poor 
dear Henry! 

“Violet, love, I am engaged to my cousin 
Launcelot. 

“My aunt made me the offer so supplica- 
tingly, and Launcelot said so sweetly: ‘I think 
you will make me a very nice wife, Miss Lim- 
ple,’ that I could not resist. Besides, cousin 
Launcelot is very handsome; and that goes a 
great way. You know I always found fault 
with poor dear Henry’s figure ; he was inclined 
to be too stout. Launcelot’s figure is perfect. 
He is tall—six feet I should think—and with 
the most graceful manners possible. He is like 
a picture—has very bright brown hair, all in 
thick curls, not short and close like poor dear 
Henry's. He wears them very long, like the 
portraits of Raphael. Henry’s hair, poor dar- 
ling, was inclined to be red. His eyes are large 
and dark gray, with such a beautiful expression 
of melancholy in them. They are poems in 
themselves, Violet. Now, Henry’s, you know, 
were hazel; and hazel eyes are unpleasant— 
they are so quick and fiery. I like sueh eyes 
as Launcelot’s—melancholy, poetic eyes, that 
seem to feel and think as well as tosee. Hazel 
eyes only see. Don’t you know the difference? 
He is very quiet, lies all day under the trées 
smoking out of the most exquisite hookah, and 


| Treading Shelley. I dote on Shelley, and hate 
Shakspeare. How fond Henry was of Shaks- 
_peare!—that wearisome Hamlet! 


And now 
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her own Ella is going to beg and pray of her; “Why do you call me Miss Tudor?” she 
dearest Violet to come here as soon as possible. | asked again, “I am your own cousin. It ig 
I inclose a note from Aunt Chumley, asking | very rude of you?” 
you; and, darling Vi, I will never forgive you; “I should think myself very impertinent if 
if you don’t come directly. For no loverin the |I called you by any other name,” returned 
world could ever separate me from my own | Launcelot still more coldly. 
Violet. If you don’t come I shall think you | “How odd! Aunt, why is Cousin Launce 
are angry with me for my bad conduct to poor | so strange?” 
Henry; and indeed I feel how guilty Iam. I} “I don’t know what you mean, Violet,” 
had such a terrible dream of him last night. I | said Mrs. Chumley, a little sternly; “I think 
thought he looked so pale and reproachful, | you are strange—not my son!” 
just like his favorite Hamlet. Good-by. I can’t An answer that steadied the eyes for some 
write another word; for aunt wants me to go | time; for Violet looked down, feeling rebuked, 
with her to the village. Do come, dearest | and wondering how she had deserved rebuke 
Violet, and come immediately.” | A moment after, Ella asked Launcelot for 
This letter delighted Ella’s friend. She had something in her gentle, quiet, unintoned voice, 
never liked the flirtation with Cornet Henry as if they had been strangers, and had met for 
Dampier; which she had thought very silly and | the first time that day. It was a striking con- 
sentimental; while this seemed to offer a real | trast; not unnoticed by Chumley, who was 
future. She wrote to her aunt—of whom she | inwardly thankful that such a quiet wife had 
was considerably afraid; and, in a few days, | been chosen him; adding a grace of thanks for 
arrived at High Ashgrove. She was received | having escaped Violet Tudor. After breakfast 
by Ella with a burst of enthusiasm; which, | he strolled, as usual, into the garden, Mrs 
coming from one so calm, quite electrified Laun- | Chumley going about her household concerns; 
celot; by Aunt Chumley with no superfluity | Violet went to the door, turning round for 
of kindness; and by Launcelot himself, with a | Ella. 
cold bow. Yet she was pretty enough. The} “Come with me, Elly, darling,” she said; 
thick raven hair, which it was her will and | “let us go and tease Launce. It is really too 
pleasure to wear crowding over her face in| stupid here! I can’t endure it much longer. 
wide curly bands; her great black eyes that | I want to see what that lazy fellow is really 
never rested for a moment; her tiny hand; her | made of. J am not engaged to him, so I am 
fabulous waist; her light fairy figure; her wide | not afraid of him. Come!” And with one 
red lips, and her untamable vivacity, made her | spring down the whole flight, she dashed upon 
appear like a wild bird alighting on the steps | the lawn like a flash of light. Ella descended 
of that still, lazy, gentlemanlike house. like a well bred lady; but Violet skipped, and 
For the first two days Violet behaved her- | ran, and jumped, and once she hopped—until 
self with perfect propriety. She embroidered | she found herself by Launcelot’s side, as he lay 
more than two square inches of Berlin work, and | on the grass, darting in between him and the 
did not make a single allusion to the stables. | sun like a humming-bird. 
She fell asleep only twice when Launcelot con-| “Cousin Launce, how lazy you are!” were 
descended to read aloud the mistiest parts of | her first words. “Why don’t you do some 
Queen Mab, and she tried hard to look as if she | thing to amuse us? You take no more notice 
understood what Epipsychidion was all about. | of Ella than if she were a stranger, and you 
Poor little woman? She knew as much about | are not even ordinarily polite to me. It is 
either as if cousin Launce, as she called him, | really dreadful! What will you be when you 
had informed her in the native dialect of the | are a man, if you are so idle and selfish now! 
glories of the Anax Andrén, or as if he had told | There will be no living with you in a few 
her how arms and the man were sung at Man- | years; for I am sure you are almost insupport- 
tua long ago. But this state of things could | able as you are!” 
not last long. Old habits and old instincts en-| Launcelot had not been accustomed to this 
tered their protest, and Violet Tudor felt that | style of address; and, for the first few moments, 
she must be natural or she should die. Laun-} was completely at fault. Ella looked fright 
celot said that she was noisy and made his head | ened. She touched Violet, and whispered, 
ache; and he changed his resting-place for one | ‘‘ Don’t hurt his feelings!” as if he had been a 
farther off from the house, complaining of Miss | baby, and Violet an assassin. 
Tudor’s voice; which he declared was like a| “ And what am I to do to please Miss Tudor!” 
bird’s whistle, that penetrated into his brain. | Launeelot asked with an impertinent voice; 
This he said to his mother languidly, at the |“ what Herculean exertion must I go through to 
same time asking when she was going away | win favor in the eyes of my strong, brave, manly 


| . 
| cousin?” 








“You don’t keep horses, Cousin Launce?” | “ Be a man yourself, Cousin Launce,” answer- 
Violet said on the third morning at breakfast, ed Violet; “don’t spend all your time dawd 
raising her eyelids and fixing her eyes for an | ling over stupid poetry, which I am sure you 
instant on him. don’t understand. Take exercise—good strong 

“Not for ladies, Miss Tudor,” said Launcelot. exercise. Ride, hunt, shoot, take interest in 
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something and in some one, and don’t think 
yourself too good for every body’s society but 
your own. You give up your happiness for 
pride, I am sure you do; yet, you are perfectly 
unconscious of how ridiculous you make your- 
self.” 

“ You are severe, Miss Tudor,” said Launcelot, 
with his face crimson. Violet was so small and 
so frank, he could not be angry with her. 

“| tell you the truth,” she persisted, “and 
you don’t often hear the truth. Better for you 
if you did. You must not let it be a quarrel 
between us; for I speak only for your own 
good; and, if you will only condescend to be 
a little more like other men, I will never say a 
word to you again. Let us go to the stables. 
I want to see your horses. You have horses?” 

“Yes,” said Launcelot; “but, as I remarked 
at breakfast, not ladies’ horses.” 

“J don’t care for ladies’ horses: ‘men’s horses 
will suit me better!” said Violet, with a toss of 
her little head that was charming in its asser- 
tion of equality. ‘I would undertake to ride 
horses, Cousin Launce, you dare not mount; 
for I am sure you can not be good at riding, 
lying on the grass all your life!” 

Launcelot was excessively piqued. His blood 
made his face tingle, his brows contracted, and 
he felt humbled and annoyed, but roused. 
Tears came into Ella’s eyes. She went up to 
her friend and said, “Oh, Violet, how cruel you 
are!” 

Launcelot saw this little by-scene. He was 
a man and a spoiled child in one; and hated 
pity on the one side as much as interference on 
the other. So poor Ella did not advance her- 
self much in his eyes by her championship. 
On the contrary, he felt more humiliated by 
her tears than by Violet’s rebukes; and, draw- 
ing himself up proudly, he said to Violet, as if 
he were giving away a kingdom, “If you please 
we will ride to-day.” 

“Bravo! bravo, Cousin Launce!” Violet left 
the lovers together, hoping they would improve 
the opportunity; but Ella was too well bred, 
and Launcelot was too cold; and they only 
called each other Miss Limple and Mr. Chumley, 
and observed it was very fine weather; which 
was the general extent of their love making. 

They arrived at the stable in time to hear 
some of Violet’s candid criticisms, “That cob’s 
off-fetlock wants looking to. The stupid groom! 
who ever saw a beast’s head tied up like that? 
Why he wasn’t a crib-biter, was he?” and with 
a “Wo-ho, poor fellow! steady there, steady!” 
Violet went dauntlessly up to the big carriage 
horse’s head, and loosened the strain of his hal- 
ter before Launcelot knew what she was about. 
She was in her element. She wandered in and 
out of the stalls, and did not mind how much 
the horses fidgeted; nor even if they turned 
themselves sideways as if they meant to crush 


her against the manger. Launcelot thought 


all this vulgar beyond words; and he thought 





looked frightened, infinitely the superior of the 
two ladies; and thanked his good star again 
that had risen on Ella and not on Violet. Violet 
chose the biggest and the most spirited horse 
of all, Ella selecting an old gray that was as 
steady as a camel, and both went into the house 
to dress for their ride. When they came back, 
even Launcelot—very much disapproving of 
Amazons in general—could not but confess that 
they made a beautiful pair. Ella so fair and 
graceful, and Violet so full of life and beauty. 
He was obliged to allow that she was beauti- 
ful; but of course not so beautiful as Ella. With 
this thought he threw himself cleverly into the 
saddle, and off the three started; Ella holding 
her pummel very tightly. 

They ambled down the avenue together; buf, 
when they got a short distance on the road, 
Violet raised herself in the saddle; and, wav- 
ing her small hand lost in its white gauntlets, 
darted off; tearing along the road, till she be- 
came a mere speck in the distance. Launcelot’s 
blood came up into his face. Something stirred 
his heart, strung his nerves up to their natural 
tone, and made him envy and long and hate 
and admire all in a breath. 

He turned to Ella, and said hurriedly, “Shall 
we ride faster, Miss Limple?” 

“If you please,” answered Ella, timidly ; 
“but I can’t ride very fast, you know.” 

Launeelot bit his lip. “Ob, I remember; 
yet I hate to sge women riding like jockeys; 
you are quite right ;” but he fretted his horse, 
and frowned. Then he observed very loudly, 
“Violet Tudor is a very vulgar little girl.” 

After a time Violet came back; her black 
horse foaming, his head well up, his neck arch 
ed, his large eyes wild and bright: she flush- 
ed, animated, bright; full of life and health. 
Launcelot sat negligently on his bay—one hand 
on the crupper as lazy men do sit on horseback 
—walking slowly. Ella’s dozing gray hanging 
down his head and sleeping, with the flies set- 
tling on his twinkling pink eyelids. 

“Dearest Violet, I thought you would have 
been killed,” said Ella; ‘‘ what made you rush 
away in that manner?” 

“And what makes you both ride as if you 
were in a procession, and were afraid of tramp- 
ling on the crowd?” retorted Violet, “Cousin 
Launcelot, you are something wonderful. A 
strong man like you to ride in that manner. 
Are you made of jelly that would break if 
shaken? For shame. Have a canter. Your 
bay won’t beat my black; although my black 
is blown and your mare is fresh.” Violet gave 
the bay a smart cut with her whip, which sent 
it off at a hand gallop. Away they both flew, 
clattering along the hard road, like dragoons, 
But Violet beat by a full length; or, as she 
phrased it, ‘‘she won eleverly ;” telling Launce- 
lot that he had a great deal to do yet before 
he could ride against her, which made him hate 
her as much as if she had been a Frenchman 


Ella Limple, who stood just at the door and or a Cossack; and love Ella more than ever, 
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And so he told her, as he lifted her tenderly 
from her gray, leaving Violet to spring from 
her black mammoth unassisted. 

All that evening he was sulky to Violet, and 
peculiarly affectionate to Ella; making the poor 
ehild’s heart flutter like a caged bird. 

“Cousin,” whispered Violet, the next morn- 
ing, laying her little hand on his shoulder, 
“have you a rifle in the house—or a pair of 
pistols?” Launcelot was so taken by surprise 
that he hurriedly confessed to having guns and 
pistols and rifles, and all other murderous weap- 
ons necessary for the fit equipment of a gen- 
tleman. 

“We will have some fun, then,” she said, 
looking happy and full of mischief. Violet and 
Ella—Ella dragged sorely against her will, for 
the very sight of a pistol nearly threw her into 
hysterics—went into the shrubbery ; and there 
Violet challenged Launcelot to shoot with her 
at a mark at twenty paces; then, as she grew 
vain, at thirty. Launcelot was too proud to 
refuse this challenge; believing, <f course, that 
a little black-eyed girl, whose waist he could 
span between his thumb and little finger, and 
with hands that could hardly find gloves small 
enough for them, could not shoot so well as he. 

Launcelot was nervous—that must be con- 
fessed; and Violet was excited. Launcelot’s 
nervousness helped his failure ; but Violet's ex- 
citement helped her success. Her bullet hit 
the mark every time straight ip the centre, and 
Launcelot never hit onee ; which was not very 
pleasant in their respective conditions of lord 
and subject; for so Launcelot classed men and 
women—especially little women with small 
waists—in his own magnificent mind. 

“He had not shot for a long time,” he said, 
“and he was out of practice. He drank coffee 
for breakfast, and that had made his hand un- 


” 


“ And confess too, Cousin Launee,” said Vio- 
let, “that you were never very good at shoot- 
ing any time of your life, without coffee or with 
it. Why, you don’t even load properly; how 
ean you shoot if you don’t know how to load? 
We can’t read without an alphabet!” In the 
prettiest manner possible she took the pistol 
from her cousin’s hand and loaded it for him— 
first drawing his charge. “Now try again!” 
she said, speaking as if toa child; “nothing like 
perseverance.” 

Launcelot was provoked, but subdued, and 
he did as his little instructress bade him; to 
fail, onée more. His bullet went wide of the 
target, and Violet's lodged in the bull's eye. So 
Launcelot flung the pistols on the grass and 
eaid, ‘It is a very unladylike amusement, Miss 
Tudor; and I was much to blame to encourage 

in such nonsense.” Offering his arm to 
Ella, he walked sulkily away. 

Violet looked after them both for some time, 
watching them through the trees. There was 
@ peculizr expression in her face—a mixture of 
whimsical humor, of pain, of triumph, and of a 





wistful kind of longing, that perhaps she was, 
in her own heart, unconscious of. She then 
turned away; and with a half sigh, said softly 
to herself: “It is a pity Cousin Launcelot has 
such a bad temper!” 

After this, Launcelot became more and more 
reserved to Violet, and more and more affec- 
tionate to Ella. Although he often wondered 
at himself for thinking so much of the one 
though only in anger and dislike—and so little 
of the other. Why should he disturb himself 
about Violet? 

On the other hand Violet was distressed at 
Launcelot’s evident dislike for her. What had 
she said? What had she done? She was always 
good-tempered to him, and ready to oblige. To 
be sure she had told him several rough truths; 
but was not the truth always to be told? And 
just see the good she had done him! Look how 
much more active and less spoiled he was now 
than he used to be. It was all owing to her. 
She wished, for Ella’s sake, that he liked her 
better; for it would be very disagreeable for 
Ella when she married, if Ella’s husband did 
not like to see her in his house. It was really 
very distressing. And Violet cried on her pil- 
low that night, thinking over the dark future 
when she could not stay with Ella, because El- 
la’s husband hated her. 

This was after Violet had beaten Cousin 
Launcelot three games of chess consecutively. 
Launcelot had been furiously humiliated; for 
he was accounted the best chess-player of the 
neighborhood. But Violet was really a good 
player, and had won the prize at a chess club, 
where she had been admitted by extraordinary 
courtesy; it not being the custom of that 
reputable institution to suffer womanhood 
within its sacred walls. But she was very un- 
happy about Cousin Launee for all that; and 
the next day looked quite pale and cast down. 
Even Launcelot noticed his obnoxious cousin's 


changed looks and asked her, rather graciously, 


“If she were ill?!” To which question Violet 
replied by a blush, a glad smile bursting out 
like a song, and a pretty pout, “No, I am not 
ill, thank you.” Which ended their inter- 
change of civilities for the day. 

Launcelot became restless, feverish, melan- 
choly, cross; at times boisterously gay, at 
times the very echo of despair. He was kind 
to Ella, and confessed to himself how for- 
tunate he was in having chosen her; but he 
could not understand—knowing how much he 
loved her—the extraordinary effect she had 
upon his nerves. Her passiveness irritated 
him. Her soft and musical voice made him 
wretched; for he was incessantly watching 
for a change of intonation or an emphasis 
which never came. Her manners were cer- 
tainly the perfection of manners—he desired 
none other in his wife—but, if she would some- 
times move a little quicker, or look interested 


and pleased when he tried to amuse her, she 


would make him infinitely happier. And oh! 
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if she would only do something more than 
work those eternal slippers, how glad he would 
be. “There they are,” he exclaimed aloud, 
as the two cousins passed before his window. 
“By Jove, what a foot that Violet has; and 
her hair, what a lustrous black; and what 
eyes. Pshaw? what is it to me what hair or 
eyes she has?” And he closed his window and 
turned away. But, in a minute after, he was 
watching the two girls again, seeing only Vio- 
let. “The strange strength of hate,” he said, 
as he stepped out on the lawn, to follow them. 

Launcelot’s life was very different now to 
what it had been. He wondered at himself. 
He had b tely fond of riding, 
and was looking forward to the hunting season 
with delight, He rode every cay with his 
two cousins; and he and Violet had races to- 
gether, which made them sometimes leave Ella 
and her grey for half an hour in the lanes. 
He used to shoot too—practicing secretly— 
until one day he astonished Violet by hitting 
the bull’s eye as often as herself. He talked 
a great deal, and had not opened Shelley for a 
fortnight. He was more natural and less vain ; 
and sometimes even condescended to laugh so 
as to be heard, and to appreciate a jest. But 
this was very rare, and always had the ap- 
pearance of a condescension, as when men talk 
to children. He still hated Violet; and they 
quarreled every day regularly, but were seldom 
spart. They hated each other so much’ that 





they could not be happy without bickering. 
Although to do Violet justice, it was all on 


Launcelot’s side. Left to herself, she would 
never have said a cross word to him. But 
what could she do when he was so imperti- 
nent? Thus they rode, and shot, and played 
at chess, and quarreled, and sulked, and be- 
came reconciled, and quarreled again; and 
Ella, still and calm, looked on with her soft 
blue eyes, and often “wondered they were 
sach children together.” 

One day, the three found themselves togeth- 
er on a bench under a fine old purple beech, 
which bent down its great branches like bow- 
ers about them. Ella gathered a few of the 
most beautiful leaves, and placed them in her 
hair. They did not look very well; her hair 
was too light; and Launcelot said so. 

“Perhaps they will look better on you, Miss 
Tudor,” he added, picking a broad and ruddy 
leaf, and laying it Bacchante fashion on her 
curly, thick black bands. His hand touched 
her cheek. He started, and dropped it sudden- 
ly, as if that round fresh face had been burning 
iron, Violet blushed deeply, and felt distress- 
ed, and ashamed, and angry. Trembling, and 
with a strange difficulty of breathing, she got 
up and ran away; saying, that she was going 
for her parasol—although she had it in her hand 
—and would be back immediately. But she 
stayed away a long time, wondering at cousin 
Launcelot’s im: When she came 
back no one was to be seen. Ella and Laun- 





celot had gone into the shrubbery to look after 
a hare that had run across the path; and Vio- 
let sat down on the bench waiting for them, 
and very pleased they had gone. She heard a 
footstep. It was Launcelot without his cousin. 
“Ella had gone into the house,” he said, “ not 
quite understanding that Miss Tudor was com- 
ing back to the seat.” 

Violet instantly rose; a kind of terror was 
in her face, and she trembled more than ever. 
*T must go and look for her,” she said, taking 
up her parasol. 

“TI am sorry, Miss Tudor, that my presence 
is 80 excessively disagreeable to you!” Launce- 
lot said, moving aside to let her pass. 

Violet looked full into his face, in utter as- 
tonishment. “Disagreeable! Your presence 
disagreeable to me? Why, Cousin Launee, it 
is you who hate me [” 

“You know the contrary,” said Launcelot 
hurriedly. “You detest and despise me: and 
take no pains to hide your feelings—not ordi- 
nary cousinly pains! I know that I am full of 
faults,” speaking as if a dam had been removed, 
and the waters were rushing over in a torrent— 
“but still Iam not so bad as you think me! I 
have done all I could to please you since you 
have been here. I have altered my former hab- 
its. Ihave adopted your advice, and followed 
your example. If I knew how to make you es- 
teem me, I would try even more than I have 
already tried to succeed. I can endure any 
thing rather than the humiliating contempt you 
feel for me!” Launcelot b ddenly af- 
flicted with a choking sensation; there was a 
sense of fullness in his head, and his limbs shook. 
Suddenly tears came into his eyes. Yes, man 
as he was, he wept. Violet flung her arms 
round his neck; and took his head between her 
little hands. She bent her face till her breath 
came warm on his forehead, and spoke a few 
innocent words which might have been said to 
a brother. But they conjured up a strange 
world in both. Violet tried to disengage her- 
self; for it was Launcelot now who held her. 
She hid her face; but he forced her to look up. 

For a long time she besought only to be re- 
leased; when suddenly, as if conquered by 
something stronger than herself, she flung her 
self from him, and darted into the house, in a 
state of excitement and tumult. 

An agony of reflection succeeded to this ago- 
ny of feeling; and Launcelot and Violet both 
felt as if they had committed, or were about to 
commit some fearful sin. Could Violet betray 
her friend? Could she who had always upheld 
truth and honor, accept Ella’s confidence, only 
to deprive her ofher lover? It was worse than 
guilt! Poor Violet wept the bitterest tears 
her bright eyes had ever shed; for she labored 
under a sense of sin that was insupportable. 
She dared not look at Ella, but feigned a head- 
ache, and went into her own room to weep. 
Launcelot was shocked too; but Launcelot was 
a man; and the sense of a half-developed tri- 
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umph somewhat deadened his sense of remorse. 
A certain dim unraveling of the mystery of the 
past was also pleasant. Without being dishon- 
orable, he was less overcome. 

On that dreadful day Launcelot and Violet 
spoke no more to each other. They did not 
even look at each other. Ella thought that 
some new quarrel had burst forth in her ab- 
sence, and tried to make it up between them, 
in her amiable way. But ineffectually. Vio- 
let rushed away when Launcelot came near her, 
and she besought of Ella to leave her alone so 
pathetically, that the poor girl, bewildered, 
only sighed at the dread of being unable to 
connect together the two greatest loves of her 
life. 

The day after, Violet chanced to receive a 
letter from her mother, in which that poor wo- 
man, having had an attack of spasms in her 
chest, and being otherwise quite out of sorts, 
expressed ner firm belief that she should never 
see her sweet child again. The dear old lady 
consequently bade her adieu resignedly. On 
ordinary days Violet would have known what 
all this pathos meant; to-day she was glad to 
turn it to account, and to appear to believe it. 
She spoke to her aunt and to Ella, and told them 
that she must absolutely leave by the afternoon 
train-—poor mamma was ill, and she could not 
let her be nursed by servants. There was noth- 
ing to oppose to this argument. Mrs. Chumley 
ordered the brougham to take her to the sta- 
tion precisely at two o’clock. Launcelot was 
not in the room when these arrangements were 
made; nor did he know any thing that was tak- 
ing place, until he came down to luncheon, 
pale and haggard, to find Violet in her travel- 
ing dress, standing by her boxes. 

“What is all this, Violet?” he cried, taken 
off his guard, and seizing her hands as he spoke. 

“T am going away,” said Violet as quietly as 
she could, but without looking at him. 

He started as if an electric shock had passed 
through him. “Violet going!” he cried in a 
suffocated voice. He was pale; and his hands, 
clasped on the back of the chair, were white 
with the strain. “Going! Why?” 

“Mamma is ill,” said Violet. It was all she 
could say. 

“I am sorry we are to lose you,” he then 
said very slowly—each word as if ground from 
him, as words are ground out, when they are 
the masks of intense passion. 

His mother looked at him with surprise. 
Ella turned to Violet. Every one felt there 
was a mystery they did not know of. Ella 
went to her cousin. 

“Dear Violet, what does all this mean?” she 
asked, her arm round the little one’s neck, ca- 
ressingly. 

“ Nothing,” answered Violet with great diffi- 
culty. “There is nothing.” 

Big drops stood on Launcelot’s forehead. 


“Ought you not to write first to your mother 
—to give her notice before you go?” he said. 





“No,” she answered, her flushed face quiver. 
ing from brow to lip; “I must go at once.” 

At that moment a servant entered hurriedly 
to say the latest moment had arrived to enable 
them to catch the train. Adieus were given in 
all haste. Violet’s tears beginning to gather 
—but only to gather as yet, not to flow—kept 
bravely back for love and for pride. “Good. 
by,” to Ella, warmly, tenderly, with her heart 
filled with self-reproach. “Good-by,” to aunt: 
aunt herself very sad; and then “Good-by,” 
to Launcelot. ‘“Good-by, Mr. Chumley,” she 
said, holding out her hand, but not looking into 
his face. He could not speak. He tried to bid 
her adieu; but his lips were dry, and his voice 
would not come. All he did was to express in 
his features such exquisite suffering that Violet 
for a moment was overcome herself, and could 
searcely draw away her hand. The hour 
struck ;, and duty with brave Violet before all. 
Launcelot stood where she left him. She ran 
down the lawn; she was almost out of sight, 
when “Violet! Violet!” rang from the house 
like the ery of death. 

Violet —a moment irresolute — returned; 
then almost unconsciously she found herself 
kneeling beside Launcelot, who lay senseless 
in a chair; and saying, “ Launcelot, I will not 
leave you!” 

The burden of pain was shifted now. From 
Launcelot and her to Ella, But Ella—senti- 
mental and conventional as she might be—was 
a girl who, like many, can perform great sacri- 
fices with an unruffied brow; who can ice over 
their hearts, and feel without expression; who 
can consume their sorrows inwardly, the world 
the while believing them happy. 

Many years after—by the time her graceful 
girlhood had waned into a faded womanhood, 
and when I lot had become an active 
country gentleman and Violet a staid wife— 
Ella lost her sorrows, and came to her peace in 
the love of a disabled Indian officer, whom she 
had known many years ago—and whose sunset 
days she made days of warmth and joy; per- 
suading herself and him too, that the Cornet 
Dampier she had flirted with when a girl, she 
had always loved. 


FLOWER-BELLS. 

sort Midsummer air, cheery with sunshine 

and perfumed with all the scents that it 
had robbed out of his nursery garden, crept in 
through the monthly roses at the porch and 
the half-open cottage door, to make itself at 
home in George Swayne’s room. It busied it- 
self there, sweeping and rustling about as if it 
had as much right to the place and was as 
much the tenant of it, as the gardener himself. 
It had also a sort of feminine and wifely claim 
on George; who, having been spending half an 
hour over a short letter written upon a large 
sheet, was invited by the Midsummer air to 
look after his garden. The best efforts were 
being made by his gentle frend to tear the 
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paper from his hand. ‘A bee had come into the 
room—George kept bees—and had been hover- 
ing about the letter; so drunk, possibly, with 
honey that he had mistaken it for a great lily. 
Certainly he did at last settle upon it. The 
lily was a legal document to this effect: 


“ Sin—We are instructed hereby to give you no- 
tice of the death of Mr. Thomas Queeks of Edmon- 
ton, the last of the three lives for which your lease 
was granted, and to inform you, that you may obtain 
a renewal! of the same on payment of one hundred 
guineas to the undersigned. We are, Sir, 

“Your (here the bee sat on the obedient servants), 
“FLINT AND GRINSTON.” 

Mr. Swayne granted himself a rule to con- 
sider in his own mind what the lawyers meant 
by their uncertain phraseology. It did not 
mean, he concluded, that Messrs. F. and G. were 
willing, for one hundred pounds, to renew the 
life of Mr. Queeks, of Edmonton; but it did 
mean that he must turn out of the house and 
grounds (which had been Swayne’s Nursery 
Garden for three generations past) unless he 
would pay a large fine for the renewal of his 
lease. He was but a young fellow of five-and- 
twenty; who, until recently, had been at work 
for the support of an old father and mother. 
His mother had been dead a twelvemonth last 
Midsummer-day ; and his father, who had been 
well while his dame was with him, sickened 
after she was gone, and died before the apple- 
gathering was over. The cottage and the gar- 
den were more precious to George as a home 
than as a place of business. There were thoughts 
of parting—like thoughts of another loss by 
death, or of all past losses again to be suffered 
freshly and together—which so clouded the 
eyes of Mr. Swayne, that at last he could 
searcely tell] when he looked at the letter, 
whether the bee was or was not a portion of 
the writing. 

An old woman came in, with a Midsummer 
cough, sounding as hollow as an empty coffin. 
She was a poor old crone who came to do for 
George small services as a domestic for an hour 
or two every day; for he lighted his own fires, 
and served up to himself, in the first style of 
cottage cookery, his own fat bacon and potatoes. 

“T shall be out for three hours, Milly,” said 
George, and he put on his best clothes and 
went into the sunshine. “TI can do nothing 
better,” he thought, “than go and see the 
lawyers.” 

They lived in the city; George lived at the 
east, end of London, in a part now covered with 
very dirty streets; but then covered with copse 
and field, and by Swayne’s old-fashioned nurs- 
ery ground; then crowded with stocks and 
wallflowers, lupins, sweet peas, pinks, lavender, 
heart’s-ease, boy’s love, old man, and other old- 
fashioned plants; for it contained nothing so 
tremendous as Schizanthuses, Escholzias, or 
Clarkia pulchellas, which are weedy little ato- 
mies, though they sound big enough to rival 
any tree on Lebanon. George was an old-fash- 


it was in Mr. Flint’s department. 





ioned gardener in an old-fashioned time; for 
we have here to do with events which occurred 
in the middle of the reign of George the Third. 
George, then—I mean George Swayne, not 
Georgius Rex—marched off to see the lawyers, 
who lived in a dark court in the city. He 
found their clerk in the front office, with a 
marigold in one of his button-holes; but there 
was nothing else that looked like summer in 
the place. It smelt like a mouldy shut-up tool- 
house; and there was parchment enough in it 
to make scare-crows for all the gardens in Kent, 
Middlesex, and Surrey. 

George saw the junior-partner, Mr. Grinston, 
who told him, when he heard his business, that 
When he 
was shown into Mr. Flint’s room, Mr. Flint 
could only repeat, he said, the instructions of 
the landlord. 

“You see, my lad,” he said, “these hold- 
ings, that have been let hitherto for thirty 
pounds per annum, are now worth fifty. Yet 
my client, Mr. Crote, is ready to renew the 
lease for three more lives at the very slight 
fine we have named to you. What would you 
have more reasonable?” 

“Sir, I make no complaint,” George answe < 
ed; “only I want to abide by the ground, and 
I have not so much money as you require., I 
owe nobody a penny; and, to pay my way and 
lay by enough money for next year’s seeds and 
roots, has been the most that I can manage. I 
have saved fifteen pounds. Here it is, sir: take 
it, if it will help me in this business.” 

“Well,” Mr. Flint suggested, “what do you 
say to this? I make no promise, but I think I 
can persuade Mr. Crote to let you retain pos- 
session of your land, for—shall we say !—two 
years, at the rent of fifty pounds; and, at the 
expiration of that term, you may perhaps be 
able to pay the fine and to renew your lease.” 

“T will accept that offer, sir.” A homespun 
man clings to the walls of home. Swayne’s 
nursery would not support so high a rental; 
but let the future take thought for itself—to 
postpone for two years the doom to quit the 
roof-tree under which his mother suckled him 
was gain enough for George. 

So he turned homeward and went cheerfully 
upon his way, by a short cut through narrow 
streets and lanes that bordered on the Thames. 
His gardener’s eye discovered all the lonely lit- 
tle pots of mignonnette in the upper windows 
of the tottering old houses; and, in the trim- 
mer streets, where there were rows of little 
houses in all shades of whitewash, some quite 
fresh looking, inhabited by people who had 
kept their windows clean, he sometimes saw as 
many as four flowerpots upon a window sill. 
Then, there were the squares of turf, put, in 
weekly instalments of six inches, to the credit 
of caged larks, for the slow liquidation of the 
debt of green fields due to them. There were 
also parrots; for a large ber of the h 
in those river streets were tenanted by sailors 
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who brought birds from abroad. There were | 
also all sorts of grotesque shells; and one house 
that receded from its neighbors, had a small gar- 
den in front, which was sown over with shells 
instead of flowers. The walks were bordered 
with shell instead of box, and there were conchs 
upon the wall instead of wall-flowers. The 
summer-house was a grotto; but the great | 
centre ornament was a large figure-head, at the | 
foot of which there was a bench erected, so that 
the owner sat under its shadow. It repre- 
sented a man with a great beard, holding over 
his shoulder a large three-pronged fork; which 
George believed to be meant for Neptune. 
That was a poor garden, thought George; for 
it never waved nor rustled, and did not, by 
one change of feature—except that it grew 
daily dirtier—show itself conscious of the pas- 
sage of the hours, and days, and months, and 
seasons, 

It interested George a great deal more to 
notice here and there the dirty leaf of new 
kinds of plants; which, brought home by some 
among the sailors, struggled to grow from seed 
or root. Through the window of one house 
that was very poor, but very neat and clean, 
he saw put upon a table to catch the rays of a 
summer sun, a strange plant in blossom. It had 
a reddish stalk, small-pointed leaves; and, from 
every cluster of leaves hung elegant red flower- 
bells with purple tongues. That plant excited 
him greatly; and, when he stopped to look in 
at it, he felt some such emotion as might stir 
an artist who should see a work by Rubens 
hung up in a pawnbroker’s shop-window. He 
knocked at the green door, and a pale girl 
opened it, holding in one hand a piece of un- 
finished needlework. Her paleness left her for 
a minute when she saw that it was a stranger 
who had knocked. Her blue eyes made George 
glance away from them before he had finished 
his respectful inquiry. “I beg your pardon,” 
he said, “but may I ask the name of the flower 
in the window, and where it came from?” 

“Will you walk in if you please, sir,” said 
the girl, “mother will tell you all she knows 
about it.” 

With two steps, the young gardener strode 
into the small front room where a sick and 
feeble woman sat in an arm-chair. The room 
was clean and little furnished. There was only 
sand upon the floor; and, on the table with 
some more of the girl’s work, was part of a 
stale loaf, flanked with two mugs that con- 
tained some exceedingly blue and limpid milk. 
George apologized for his intrusion; but said 
what his calling was, and pleaded in exeuse 
the great beauty and novelty of the plant that 
had attracted him. 

“ Ay, ay, but I prize it for more than that,” 
said Mra Ellis, “it was brought to me by my 
son. He took it as a cutting, and he brought 
it a long way, the dear fellow, all the way 
from the West Indies, nursing it for me. Often | 
he let his own lips parch, sir, on the voyage 





that he might give water st encagh to the love 
that he took home for his mother. He is a ten- 
der-hearted boy, my Harry.” 

“He is young then?” 

“Well, he is not exactly a boy, sir; but they 
are all boys on board ship, you understand, 
He could carry off the house upon his back, 
Harry could; he is so wonderful broad-chest- 
ed. He's just gone a long voyage, sir, and I’m 
feared I shall be gone a longer before he comes 
back; and he said when he went, ‘Take care 
of the plant, mother, it'll have hundreds of bells 
to ring when I come back to you next year.’ 
He is always full of his fun, sir, is my Harry.” 

“Then, ma’am,” George stammered, “it’s a 
plant you wouldn't like to part with,” 

The poor woman looked angry for a mo- 
ment; and then, after a pause, answered gently, 
“No, sir, not until my time comes.” 

The young gardener—who ought to have 
gone away—still bent over the flower. The 
plant was very beautiful, and evidently stood 
the climate well, and it was of a kind to propa- 
gate by slips. George did not well know what 
to say or do. The girl who had been nimbly 
stitching, ceased from work and looked up won- 
deringly at the stranger, who had nothing more 
to say, and yet remained with them. At last, 
the young man, with the color of the flower on 
his cheeks, said, ‘‘I’m a poor man, ma’am, and 
not much taught. If I’m going to say any 
thing unbecoming, I hope you'll forgive it: 
but, if you could—if you could bring your 
heart to part with this plant, I would give you 
ten guineas for it, and the first good cutting I 
raise shall be yours.” 

The girl looked up in the greatest astonish- 
ment. “Ten guineas!” she cried, ‘why, mo- 
ther, ten guineas would make you comfortable 
for the whole winter. How glad Harry will 
be!” 

The 
“Harry told me to keep it for his sake,” she 
whispered to her daughter, who bent fondly 
over her. 

“Does Harry love a flower better than your 
health and comfort?” pleaded Harry’s sister. 

A long debate was carried on in low tones, 
while George Swayne endeavored to look as 
though he were a hundred miles off, listening 
to nothing. But the loving accents of the girl 
debating with her mother tenderly, caused Mr. 
Swayne—a stout and true-hearted young fellow 


poor old woman trembled nervously: 


‘of twenty-five—to feel that there were certainly 


some new thoughts and sensations working in 
him. He considered it important to discover 
from her mother’s manner of addressing her 
that the name of the young woman was Susan. 
When the old lady at last consented with a 
sigh to George’s offer, he placed ten guineas on 
the table beside the needlework, and only stole 
one glance at Susan as he bade good-by and 
took the flower-pot away, promising again 
earnestly that he would bring back to them 
the first good cutting that took root. 
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George Swayne then, having the lawyers 
almost put out of his head, carried the plant 
home and duly busied himself in his green- 
house over the multiplication of his treasure. 
Months went by, during which the young gar- 
dener worked hard and ate sparely. He had 
left to himself but five pounds for the general 
maintenance of his garden; more was needed, 
and that he had to pinch, as far as he dared, 
out of his humble food and other necessaries 
of existence. He had, however, nothing to re- 

et. The cuttings of the flower-bells throve, 
and the thought of Susan was better to him 
than roast beef. He did not again visit the 
widow’s house. He had no right to go there, 
until he went to redeem his promise. 

A year went by; and, when the next July 
came, George Swayne’s garden and greenhouses 
were in the best condition. The new plant had 
multiplied by slips and had thriven mor« readily 
than he could have ventured to expect. The 
best plant was set by until it should have 
reached the utmost perfection of blossom, to 
be carried in redemption of the promise made 
to widow Ellis. In some vague way, too, Mr. 
Swayne now and then pondered whether the 
bells it was to set ringing after Harry had re- 
turned might not be after all the bells of Step- 
ney parish church. And Susan Swayne did 
sound well, that was certain. Not that he 


thought of marrying the pale girl, whose blue 
eyes he had only seen, and whose soft voice he 


had only heard once; but he was a young fel- 
low, and he thought about her, and young fel- 
lows have their fancies which do now and then 
shoot out in unaccountable directions. 

A desired event happened one morning. The 
best customer of Swayne’s nursery ground, the 
wife of a city knight, Lady Salter, who had a 


fine seat in the neighborhood, alighted from | 





—had maintained the sickly woman through 
the winter; and when there came to her a let- 
ter one morning in July in Harry’s dear scrawl 
posted from Portsmouth, she was half restored 
to health. He would be with them in a day 
or two, he said. The two women listened in a 
feverish state for every knock at the green door. 
Next day a knock came; but it was not Harry. 
Susan again opened to George Swayne. He 
had brought their flower-bells back; and, ap- 
parently, handsomer than ever. He was very 
much abashed and stammered something; and, 
when he came in, he could find nothing to say. 
The handsome ehina vase, which he had sub- 
stituted for the widow’s flowerpot, said some- 
thing however, for him. The widow dhd her 
daughter greeted him with hearty smiles and 
thanks; but he had something else to do than 
to return them--something of which he seem- 
ed to be exceedingly ashamed. At last he 
did it. “I mean no offense,” he said; “‘ but 
this is much more yours than mine.” He laid 
upon the table twenty guineas. They refused 
the money with surprise; Susan with eager- 
ness. He told them his story; how the plant 
had saved him from the chance of being turned 
out of his home; how he was making money 
by the flower, and how fairly he considered half 
the profits to be due to its real owner. There- 
upon the three became fast friends and began 
to quarrel. While they were quarreling there 
was a bouncing knock at the door. Mother 
and daughter hurried to the door; but Susan 
stood aside that Harry might go first into his 
mother’s arms. 

“Here's a fine chime of bells,” said Harry, 
looking at his plant after a few minutes. “Why, 
it looks no handsomer in the West Indies. But 
where ever did you get that splendid pot?” 

George was i diately introduced. The 





her carriage at the garden gate. She had come | whole story was told, and Harry was made a 
to buy flowers for the decorations of her annual | referee upon the twenty guinea question. 


grand summer party; and George with much 
perturbation ushered her into his greenhouse, 
which was glowing with the crimson and pur- 
ple blossoms of his new plant. When Lady 
Salter had her admiration duly heightened by 
the information that there were no other plants 
in all the country like them—that, in fact, Mr. 
Swayne’s new flowers were unique, she in- 
stantly bought two slips at a guinea each and 
took them home in triumph. Of course the flow- 
er-bells attracted the attention of her guests; 
and of course she was very proud to draw 
attention to them. The result was that the car- 
riages of the great people of the neighborhood 
80 clogged up the road at Swayne’s nursery 
day after day that there was no getting by for 
them. George sold, for a guinea each, all the 
slips that he had potted; keeping only enough 
for the continuance of his trade, and carefully 
reserving his finest specimen. That in due time 
he took te Harry’s mother. 

The ten guineas added to the produce of 
Susan’s. labor—she had not slackened it a jot 
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“God bless you, Mr. Swayne,” said Harry; 
“keep that money if we are to be friends. Give 
us your hand, my boy; and, mother, let us all 
have something to eat.” They made a little 
festival that evening in the widow's house, and 
George thought more than ever of the chiming 
of the bells, as Susan laid her needlework aside 
to bustle to and fro. Harry had tales to tell 
over his pipe; “and I tell you what, Swayne,” 
said he, “I’m glad you are the better for my 
love of rooting. If I wasn’t a sailor myself, 
I'd be a gardener. I’ve a small cargo of roots 
and seeds in my box that I brought home for 
mother to try what she ean do with. My opin- 
ion is that you’re the man to turn ’em to ac- 
count; and so, mate, you shall have ’em. If 
you get a lucky penny out of any one among 
*em, you're welcome, for it’s more than we 
could do.” 

How these poor folks labored to be liberal 
toward each other; how Harry amused himself 
on holidays before his next ship sailed, with 
rake and spade about his friend’s nursery ; how 
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George Swayne spent summer and autumn 
evenings in the little parlor: how there was 
really and truly a chime rung from Stepney 
steeple to give joy to a little needlewoman’s 
heart; how Susan Swayne became much rosier 
than Susan Ellis had been; how luxuriously 
George’s bees were fed upon new dainties; how 
Flint and Grinston conveyed the nursery-ground 
to Mr. Swayne in freehold to him and his heirs 
forever, in consideration of the whole purchase- 
money which Swayne had accumulated; how 
the old house was enlarged; how, a year or 
two later, little Harry Swayne damaged the 
borders, and was abetted by grandmother Ellis 
in so doing; how, a year or two after that, Su- 
san SWhyne the lesser dug with a small wood- 
en spade side by side with giant Uncle Harry, 
who was a man to find the centre of the earth 
under Swayne’s garden when he came home 
ever and anon from beyond the seas, always 
with roots and seeds, his home being Swayne’s 
nursery; and finally, how happy and how pop- 
ulous a home the house in Swayne’s nursery 
grew to be—these are results connecting pleas- 
ant thoughts with the true story of the earliest 
cultivation in this country of the flower now 
known as the Fuchsia. 





THE SPIRIT-VISION. 
BY MAUNSELL B. FIELD. 
Lik minute-guns my struggling pulses beat, 
The world grows dizzy to my wandering eyes, 
A phantom form floats midway ‘neath the skies, 
Star-crowned, with billowy clouds beneath its feet. 


A pent-up sob bursts from my yearning heart. 
On me that spirit-radiance calmly gleams ; 
Serene, yet sad, its mild and placid beams 

A holy stillness to my soul impart. 


Anguish has gone, and love has all returned— 
The love unhappy in the olden time— 

The love that, earthly, was perhaps a crime, 
Crushing and blighting her for whom it yearned. 


Forgiveness is impressed upon thy brow ; 

The mad’ning pride, the fear, the hope, the care, 
The unvoiced agony of my despair 

Thou knew’st not then, but well thou knowest now. 


Fearful the doom my wretched passion brought : 
Thy life was one long pilgrimage of woe ; 
Suffering and pain was all thy lot below, 

And I the cause—O God, forbid the thought! 


I fall upon the earth, a thing accurst, 

My seething orbs with horror hot and blind ; 

My tortured conscience no relief can find, 

And with wild anguish my cracked heart-strings 
burst. 


A murmured music, wafted to my ear 

By the calm radiance of that blessed star, 
Like the soft chimes of music heard afar, 
Steals o’er my senses, and dissolves my fear. 


And then I feel thou’rt happy now in Heaven, 
A guardian-spirit to my soul on earth, 

Guiding it upward to that second birth, 

When God shall pardon, as thou hast forgiven ! 





THE NEWCOMES.* 
MEMOIRS OF A MOST RESPECTABLE FAMILY, 
BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER VII. 
IN WHICH MR. CLIVE’S SCHOOL-DAYS ARE OVER. 
UR good Colonel had luckily to look forward 
to a more pleasant meeting with his son, 
than that unfortunate interview with his other 
near relatives. 

He dismissed his cab at Ludgate Hill, and 
walked thence by the dismal precincts of New- 
gate, and across the muddy pavement of Smith- 
field, on his way back to the old school where 
his son was, a way which he had trodden many 
a time in his own early days. There was Cis- 
tercian Street, and the Red Cow of his youth; 
there was the quaint old Greyfriars Square, 
with its blackened trees and garden, surround- 
ed by ancient houses of the build of the last 
century, now slumbering like pensioners in the 
sunshine. 

Under the great archway of the hospital he 
could look at the old gothic building; and a 
black-gowned pensioner or two crawliag over 
the quiet square, or passing from one dark arch 
to another. The boarding-houses of the school 


were situated in the square, hard by the more 
ancient buildings of the hospital. A great noise 
of shouting, crying, clapping forms and cup- 
boards, treble voices, bass voices, pored out of 
the schoolboys’ windows; their life, bustle, and 


gayety, contrasted strangely with the quiet of 
those old men, creeping along in their black 
gowns under the ancient archés yonder, whose 
struggle of life was over, whose hope, and noise, 
and bustle had sunk into that gray calm. There 
was Thomas Newcome arrived at the middle 
of life, standing between the shouting boys and 
the tottering seniors, and in a situation to mor- 
alize upon both, had not his son Clive, who has 
espied him from within Mr. Hopkinson’s, or let 
us say at once Hopkey’s house, come jumping 
down the steps to greet his sire. Clive was 
dressed in his very best; not one of those four 
hundred young gentlemen had a better figure, 
a better tailor, or a neater boot. School-fel- 
lows, grinning through the bars, envied him as 
he walked away; senior boys made remarks on 
Colonel Neweome’s loose clothes and long mus- 
taches, his brown hands and unbrushed hat. 
The Colonel was smoking a cheroot as he walk- 
ed; and the gigantic Smith, the cock of the 
school, who happened to be looking majestical- 
ly out of window, was pleased to say that he 
thought Newcome’s governor was a fine manly- 
looking fellow. 

“Tell me about your uncles, Clive,” said the 
Colonel, as they walked on arm-in-arm. 

‘*What about them, sir?” asks the boy. “I 
don’t think I know much.” 

“You have been to stay with them. You 
wrote about them. Were they kind to you!” 
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“Q, yes, [ suppose they are very kind. They | 
always tipped me; only you know when I go | 
there I searcely ever see them. Mr. Neweome 
asks me the oftenest —two or three times a 
quarter when he’s in town, and gives me a sov- 
ereign regular.” 

“Well, he must see you to give you the sov- 
ereign,” says Clive’s father, laughing. 

The boy blushed rather. 

“Yes. When it’s time to go back to Smith- 
field on a Sunday night, I go into the dining- 
room to shake hands, and he gives it me; but 
he don’t speak to me much, you know, and I 
don’t care about going to Bryanstone Square, 
except for the tip, of course that’s important, 
because I am made to dine with the children, 
and they are quite little ones; and a great cross 
French governess, whos is always erying and 
shrieking after them, and finding fault with 
them. My uncle generally has his dinner par- 
ties on Saturday, or goes out; and aunt gives | 
me ten shillings and sends me to the play ; that’s 
better fun than a dinner party.” Here the lad 
blushed again. ‘‘I used,” said he, ‘‘ when I was 
younger, to stand on the stairs and prig things 
out of the dishes when they came out from din- 
ner, but I’m past that now. Maria (that’s my 
cousin) used to take the sweet things and give 
‘em to the governess. Fancy! she used to put 
lumps of sugar into her poeket and eat them in 
the school-room! Uncle Hobson don’t live in 
such good society as uncle Newcome. You see, 
aunt Hobson, she’s very kind you know, and 
all that, but I don’t think she’s what you call 
comme il faut.” 

‘Why, how are you to judge?” asks the fa- 
ther, amused at the lad’s candid prattle, “and | 
where does the difference lie ?” 

“Tean’t tell you what it is, or how it is,” the 
boy answered, “only one can’t heip seeing the 
difference. It isn’t rank and that; only some- | 
how there are some men gentlemen and some | 
not, and some women ladies and some not. | 
There’s Jones now, the fifth form master, every | 
man sees he’s a gentleman, though he wears | 
ever so old clothes; and there’s Mr. Brown, who | 
oils his hair, and wears rings, and white chok- 
ers—my eyes! such white chokers! and yet | 
we call him the handsome snob! And so about 
aunt Maria, she’s very handsome and she’s very | 
finely dressed, only somehow she’s not—she’s 
not the ticket you see.” 

“O, she’s not the ticket,” says the Colonel, 
much amused. 

“Well, what I mean is— but never mind,” 
says the boy, “I can’t tell you what I mean. 
I don’t like to make fun of her you know, for 
after all, she is very kind to me; but aunt Anne 
is different, and it seems as if what she says is 
more natural; and though she has funny ways 
of her own too, yet somehow she looks grander,” 
—and here the lad laitghed again. “And do 
you know, I often think that as good a lady as 
aunt Anne herself, is old aunt Honeyman at 
Brighton—that is, in all essentials, you know. 








| Smithfield ; 
| of Bosworth; and the old old Neweome who 


For she i is not proud, and she is not vain, and 
|she never says an unkind word behind any 
body's back, and she does a deal of kindness to 
the poor without appearing to crow over them, 
you know; and she is not a bit ashamed of let- 
ting lodgings, or being poor herself, as some- 
times I think some of our family— 

“I thought we were going to speak no ill of 
them,” says the Colonel, smiling. 

“Well it only slipped out unawares,” says 
Clive, laughing; “but at Newcome when they 
go on about the Newcomes, and that great ass, 
Barnes Neweome, gives himself his airs, it makes 
me die of laughing. That time I went down 
to Neweome, I went to see old aunt Sarah, and 
she told me every thing, and showed-me the 
room where my grandfather—you know; and 
do you know I was a little hurt at first, for I 
thought we were swells till then. And when 
I came back to school, where perhaps I had 
been giving myself airs, and bragging about 
Neweome, why you know I thought it was 
right to tell the fellows.” 

“That’s a man,” said the Colonel, with de- 
light; though had he said ‘that’s a boy, he 
had spoken more correctly. Indeed, how many 
men do we know in the world without caring 
to know who their fathers were? and how many 
more who wisely do not care to tell us? “‘ That’s 
aman,” cries the Colonel, “never be ashamed 
of your father, Clive.” 


“ Ashamed of my father!” says Clive, looking 
up to him, and walking on as proud as a pea- 


cock. “Isay,” the lad resumed, after a pause— 

“Say what you say,” said the father. 

“Ts that all true what’s in the peerage—in 
the baronetage, about uncle Newcome and New- 
come; about the Newcome who was burned at 
about the one that was at the battle 


was bar—that is, who was surgeon to Edward 
the Confessor, and was killed at Hastings? I 
}am afraid it isn’t; and yet I should like it to 
| be true.” 

“TI think every man would like to come of 
an ancient and honorable race,” said the Col- 
onel, in his honest way. “As you like your 
father to be an honorable man, why not your 
grandfather, and his ancestors before him? But 
if we can’t inherit a good name; at least we 
ean do our best to leave one, my boy; and that 
is an ambition which, please God, you and I 
will both hold by.” 

With this simple talk the old and young gen- 
tleman beguiled their way, until they came 
into the Western quarter of the town, where the 
junior member of the firm of Neweome Brothers 
had his house—a handsome and roomy mansion 
in Bryanstone Square. Colonel Neweome was 
bent on paying a visit to his sister-in-law, and 
as he knocked at the door, where the pair were 
kept waiting for some little time, he could re- 
mark through the opened windows of the dining- 
|Toom, that a great table was laid and every 
| preparation made for a feast. 
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“ My brother said he was engaged to dinner 
to-day,” said the Colonel. ‘Does Mrs. New- 
come give parties when he is away?” 

“She invites all the company,” answered 
Clive. “My uncle never asks any one without 
aunt's leave.” 

The Colonel’s countenance fell. He has a 
great dinner and does not ask his own brother! 
Newcome thought. Why, if he had come to 
me in India with all his family, he might have 
staid for a year, and I should have been offend- 
ed if he had gone elsewhere. 

A hot menial, in a red waistcoat, came and 
opened the door; and without waiting for pre- 
paratory queries, said, “ Not at home.” 

“It’s my father, John,” said Clive; “ my aunt 
will see Colonel Newcome.” 

“ Missis not at home,” said the man. “ Missis 
is gone in carriage—Not at this door 1—Take | 
them things down the area steps, young man!” | 
bawls out the domestic. This latter speech | 
was addressed to a pastrycook’s boy, with a 
large sugar temple and many conical papers 
containing delicacies for dessert. “Mind the 
hice is here in time; or there’ll be a blow up 
with your governor,”—and John struggled back 
closing the door on the astonished Colonel. 

“Upon my life, they actually shut the door 
in our faces,” said the poor gentleman. 

“The man is very busy, sir. There’s a great 
dinner. I’m sure my aunt would not refuse 
you.” Clive interposed ; “She is very kind. I 
suppose it’s different here to what it is in India. 
There are the children in the square—those 
are the girls in blue—that’s the French gover- 
ness, the one with the mustaches and yellow 
parasol. How d’ye do, Mary? How d’ye do, 
Fanny? Thisis my father—this is your uncle.” 

* Mesdemoiselles! Je vous défends de parler 
a qui que ce soit hors du Squar!” screams out 
the lady of the mustaches; and she strode 
forward to call back her young charges. 

The Colonel addressed her in very good 
French. “I hope you will permit me to make 
acquaintance with my nieces,” he said, “and 
with their instructress, of whom my son has 
given me such a favorable account.” 

“Hem!” said Mademoiselle Lebrun, remem 
bering the last fight she and Clive had had to- 
gether, and a portrait of herself (with enormous 
whiskers) which the young scape-grace had 
drawn. Monsieur is very good. But one can 
not too early inculcate retenue and decorum to 
young ladies in a country where demoiselles 
seem forever to forget that they are young 
ladies of condition. I am forced to keep the 
eyes of lynx upon these young persons, other- 
wise heaven knows what would come to them. 
Only yesterday, my back is turned for a mo- 
ment, I cast my eyes on a book, having but 
little time for literature, monsieur—for litera- 








ture, which I adore—when a cry makes itself 
to hear. I turn myself, and what do I see! | 
Mesdemoiselles, your nieces, playing at eri- | 
quette with the Messieurs Smees—sons of Doctor | 


Smees—young galopins, monsieur!” All this 
was shrieked with immense volubility and many 
actions of the hand and parasol across the 
square railings to the amused Colonel, at whom 
the little girls peered through the bars. 

“Well, my dears, I should like to have a 
game at cricket with you, too,” says the kind 
gentleman, reaching them each a brown hand. 

“You, monsieur, e’est différent—a man of 
your age! Salute monsieur your uncle, mesde- 
moiselles. You conceive, monsieur, that I also 
must be cautious when I speak to a man so dis- 
tinguished in a public squar.” And she cast 
down her great eyes and hid those radiaut orbs 
from the Colonel. 

Meanwhile, Colonel Neweome, indifferent to 
the direction which Miss Lebrun’s eyes took, 
whether toward his hat or his boots, was sur. 
veying his little nieces with that kind expres- 
sion which his face always wore when it was 
| turned toward children. ‘Have you heard of 
your uncle in India?” he asked them. 

“No,” says Maria. 

“Yes,” says Fanny. “You know Mademoi- 
selle said (Mademoiselle at this moment was 
twittering her fingers, and, as it were, kissing 
them in the direction of a grand barouche that 
was advancing along the square)—you know 
Mademoiselle said that if we were méchantes we 
should be sent to our uncle in India. I think I 
should like to go with you.” 

“OQ you silly child?” eries Maria. 

“Yes I should, if Clive went too,” says little 
Fanny. 

“ Behold Madam, who arrives from her prom- 
enade!” Miss Lebrun exclaimed; and, turning 
round, Colonel Newcome had the satisfaction of 
beholding, for the first time, his sister-in-law. 

A stout lady, with fair hair and a fine bon- 
net and pelisse (who knows what were the fine 
bonnets and pelisses of the year 183-!), was 
reclining in the barouche, the scarlet-plush in- 


‘teguments of her domestics blazing before and 


behind her. A pretty little foot was on the 
eyshion opposite to her; feathers waved in her 
bonnet; a book was in her lap; an oval por- 
trait of a gentleman reposed on her voluminous 
bosom. She wore another picture of two dar- 
ling heads, with pink cheeks and golden hair, 
on one of her wrists, with many more chains, 
bracelets, bangles, and nicknacks. A pair of 
dirty gloves marred the splendor of this appear- 
ance; a heap of books from the library strewed 
the back seat of the carriage, and showed that 
her habits were literary. Springing down from 
his station behind his mistress, the youth clad 
in the nether garments of red sammit discharged 
thunderelaps on the door of Mrs. Newcome’s 
house, announcing to the whole square that his 
mistress had returned to her abode. Since the 
fort saluted the governor-general at , Colo- 
nel Neweome had never heard such # cannon- 
ading. 

Clive, with a queer twinkle of his eyes, ran 
‘toward his aunt. She bent over the carriage 
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languidly towardhim. Shelikedhim. “What, 
you, Clive!” she said. “How came you away 
from school of a Thursday, sir?” 

“It is a holiday,” says he. “My father is 
come; and he is come to see you.” 

She bowed her head with an expression of 
affable surprise and majestic satisfaction. “ In- 
deed, Clive!” she was good enough to exclaim, 
and with an air which seemed to say, “ Let him 
come up and be presented to me.” The honest 
gentleman stepped forward and took off his hat 
and bowed, and stood bare-headed. She sur- 

veyed him blandly; and with infinite grace 
put forward one of the pudgy little hands in 
one of the dirty gloves. Can you fancy a two- 
penny-halfpenny baroness of King Francis’s 
time patronizing Bayard? Can you imagine 
Queen Guinever’s lady’s maid’s lady’s maid be- 
ing affable to Sir Launcelot? I protest there 
is nothing like the virtue of English women. 

“You have only arrived to-day; and you 
came to see me? That was very kind. N’est- 
ce pas que c’étoit bong de Mouseer le Collonel, 

Mademoiselle? Madamaselle Lebrun le Collo- 
nel Neweome, mong frére.” (In a whisper, “ My 
children’s governess and my friend, a most supe- 
rior woman.”) “Was it not kind of Colonel 
Newcome to come to see me? Have you had 
a pleasant voyage? Did you come by St. He- 
lenaf O, how I envy your seeing the tomb of 
that great man! Nous parlong de Napolleong, 
Mademoiselle, dong voter pére a été le Général 
favvory.” 

“O Dieu! que n’ai-je pu le voir,” interjacu- 
lates Mademoiselle. “ Lui dont parle l’univers, 
dont mon pére m’a si souvent parlé?” but this 
remark passes quite unnoticed by Mademoiselle’s 
friend, who continues— 

“Clive, donnez-moi voter bras. These are 
two of my girls. My boys are at school. I 
shall be so glad to introduce them to their uncle. 
This naughty boy might never have seen you, 
but that we took him home to Marblehead, after 
the searlet fever, and made him well, didn’t we, 
Clive? And we are all very fond of him; and 
you must not be jealous of his love for his aunt. 
We feel that we quite know you through him, 
and we know that you know us; and we hope 
you will like us. Do you think your papa will 
like us, Clive? Or perhaps you will like Lady 
Anne best. Yes; you have been to her first, 
of course? Not been? Oh! because she is not 
in town.” Leaning fondly on the arm of Clive, 
Mademoiselle standing grouped with the chil- 
dren hard by, while John, with his hat off, stood 
at the opened door, Mrs. Neweome slowly ut- 
tered the above remarkable remarks to the Colo- 
nel, on the threshold of her house which she 
never asked him to pass. 

“If you will come in to us at about ten this 
evening,” she then said, “ you will find some 
men, not undistinguished, who honor me of an 
evening. Perhaps they will be interesting to 
you, Colonel Newcome, as you are newly arrived 
in Europe. Not men of worldly rank, neces- 





sarily, although some of them are among the 
noblest of Europe. But my maxim is, that 
genius is an illustration, and merit is better than 
any pedigree. You have heard of Professor 
Bodgers? Count Poski? Doctor MeGuffog, who 
is called in his native country the Ezekiel of 
Clackmannan? Mr. Shaloo, the great Irish 
patriot? our papers have told you of him. 
These and some more have been good enough 
to promise me a visit to-night. A stranger 
coming to London could scarcely have a better 
opportunity of seeing some of our great illus- 
trations of science and literature. And you 
will meet our own family—not Sir Brian's, who 
—who have other society and amusements—but 
mine. I hope Mr. Newcome and myself will 
never: forget them. We have a few friends at 
dinner, and now I must go in and consult with 
Mrs. Hubbard, my housekeeper. Good-by, for 
the present. Mind, not later than ten, as Mr. 
Newcome must be up betimes in the morning, 
and our parties break up early. When Clive 
is a little older, I dare say we shall see him, 
too. Good-by!” And again the Colonel was 
favored with a shake of the glove, and the lady 
and her suite sailed up the stair, and passed in 
at the door. 

She had not the faintest idea but that the 
hospitality which she was offering to her kins- 
man was of the most cordial and pleasant kind. 
She fancied every thing she did was perfectly 
right and graceful. She invited her husband’s 
clerks to come through the rain at ten o'clock 
from Kentish Town; she asked artists to bring 
their sketch-books from Kensington, or luckless 
pianists to trudge with their music from Bromp- 
ton. She rewarded them with a smile and a 
cup of tea, and thought they were made happy 
by her condescension. If, after two or three 
of these delightful evenings, they ceased to 
attend her receptions, she shook her little flaxen 
head, and sadly intimated that Mr. A. was get- 
ting into bad courses, or feared that Mr. B. 
found merely intellectual parties too quiet for 
him. Else, what young man in his senses could 
refuse such entertainment and instruction? 

CHAPTER VIII. 
MRS. NEWCOME AT HOME (A SMALL EARLY PARTY). 

To push on in the crowd, every male or 
female struggler must use his shoulders. If a 
better place than yours presents itself just be- 
yond your neighbor, elbow him and take it. 
Look how a steadily-purposed man or woman 
at court, at a ball, or exhibition, wherever there 
is a competition and a squeeze, gets the best 
place; the nearest the sovereign, if bent on 
kissing the royal hand ; the closest to the grand 
stand, if minded to go to Ascot; the best view 
and hearing of the Rev. Mr. Thumpington, when 
all the town is rushing to hear that exciting 
divine; the largest quantity of ice, champagne, 
and seltzer, cold paté, or other his or her favor- 
ite flesh-pot, if gluttonously minded, at a supper 
whence hundreds of people come empty away. 
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A woman of the world will marry her daughter 
and have dope with her; get her carriage and 
be at home and asleep in bed; while a timid 
mamma has still her girl in the nursery, or is 
beseeching the servants in the cloak-room to 
look for her shawls, with which some one else 
has whisked away an hour ago. What a man 
has to do in society is to assert himself. Is 
there a good place at table? Take it. At the 
Treasury or the Home Office? Ask for it. Do 
you want to go to a party to which you are not 
invited? Ask to be asked. Ask A., ask B., 
ask Mrs. C., ask every body you know: you 
will be thought a bore; but you will have your 
way. What matters if you are considered ob- 
trusive, provided that you obtrude? By push- 
ing steadily, nine hundred and ninety-nine 
people in a thousand will yield to you. Only 
command persons, and you may be pretty sure 
that a good number will obey. How well your 
shilling will have been laid out, O gentle reader, 
who purchase this; and, taking the maxim to 
heart, follow it through life! You may be sure 
of success. If your neighbor's foot obstructs 
you, stamp on it; and do you suppose he won't 
take it away? 

The proofs of the correctness of the above 
remarks I show in various members of the New- 
come family. Here was e vulgar little woman, 
not clever nor pretty, especially; meeting Mr. 
Newcome casually, she ordered him to marry 
her, and he obeyed; as he obeyed her in every 


thing else which she chose to order through 


life. Meeting Colonel Neweome on the steps 
of her house, she orders him to come to her 
evening party; and though he has not been to 
an evening party for five-and-thirty years— 
though he has not been to bed the night before 
—though he has no mufti-coat except one sent 
him out by Messrs. Stultz to India in the year 
1821, he never once thinks of disobeying Mrs. 
Newcome’s order, but is actually at her door at 
five minutes past ten, having arrayed himself, 
to the wonderment of Clive, and left the boy to 


talk with his friend and fellow passenger, Mr. | 


Binnie, who has just arrived from Portsmouth, 
who has dined with him, and who, by previous 
arrangement, has taken up his quarters at the 
same hotel. 

This Stultz coat, a blue swallow-tail, with 
yellow buttons, now wearing a tinge of their 
native copper, a very high velvet collar, on a 
level with the tips of the Captain’s ears, with 
a high waist, indicated by two lapelles, and a 
pair of buttons high up in the wearer's back, a 
white waistcoat and scarlet under-waistcoat, 
and a pair of the never-failing duck trowsers, 
complete Thomas Newcome’s costume, along 
with the white hat in which we have seen him 
in the morning, and which was one of two 
dozen purchased by him some years since at 
public outery, Burrumtollah. We have called 
him Captain purposely, while speaking of his 
coat, for he held that rank when the garment 
came out to him; and having been in the habit 





of considering it a splendid coat for twelve 
years past, he has not the least idea of changing 
his opinion. 

Doctor McGuffog, Professor Bodger, Count 
Poski, and all the lions present at Mrs. New- 
come’s réunion that evening, were completely 
eclipsed by Colonel Newcome. The worthy 
soul, who cared not the least about adorning 
himself, had a handsome diamond brooch of 
the year 1801, given him by poor Jack Cutler, 
who was knocked over by his side at Argaum, 
and wore this ornament in his desk for ¢ 
thousand days and nights at a time; in his 
shirt-frill, on such parade-evenings, as he con- 
sidered Mrs. Newcome’s to be. The splendor 
of this jewel, and of his flashing buttons, caused 
all eyes to turn to him. There were many 
pairs of mustaches present; those of Pro. 
fessor Schnurr, a very corpulent martyr, just 
escaped from Spandau, and of Maximilien Tran- 
chard, French exile and apostle of liberty, 
were the only whiskers in the room capable 
of vying in interest with Colonel Newcome’s 
Polish chieftains were at this time so common 
in London, that nobody (except one noble 
member for Marylebone, and, once a year, the 
Lord Mayor) took any interest in them. The 
general opinion was, that the stranger was the 
Wallachian Boyar, whose arrival at Mivart’s, 
the “ Morning Post” had just announced. Mrs. 
Miles, whose delicious every other Wednesdays 
in Montague Square, are supposed by some to 
be rival entertainments to Mrs. Newcome's 
alternate Thursdays in Bryanstone Square, 
pinched her daughter Mira, engaged in a poly- 
glot conversation with Herr Schnurr, Signor 
Carabossi, the guitarist, and Monsieur Pivier, 
the celebrated French chess-player, to point 
out the Boyar. Mira Miles wished she knew a 
little Moldavian, not so much that she might 
speak it, but that she might be heard to speak 
it. Mrs. Miles, who had not had the eduea- 
tional advantages of her daughter, simpered 
up with ‘Madame Newcome pas ici—votre 
excellence nouvellement arrivé—avez vous fait 
ung bong voyage? Je regois chez moi Mer- 
eredi prochaing; lonnure de vous voir—Mada- 
masel Miles ma fille;” and Mira, now re-en- 
forcing her mamma, poured in a glib little 
oration in French, somewhat to the astonish- 
ment of the Colonel, who began to think how- 
ever, that perhaps French was the language 
of the polite world, into which he was now 
making his very first entrée. 

Mrs. Neweome had left her place at the door 
of her drawing-room, to walk through her 
rooms with Rummun Loll, the celebrated In- 
dian merchant, otherwise His Excellency Rum- 
mun Loll, otherwise His Highness Rummun 
Loll, the chief proprietor of the diamond mines 
in Goleonda, with a claim of three millions and 
a half upon the East India Company; who 
smoked his hookah after dinner when the 
ladies were gone, and in whose honor (for his 
servants always brought a couple or more of 





hookahs with them) many English gentlemen 
made themselves sick, while trying to emulate 
the same practice. Mr. Newcome had been 
obliged to go to bed himself in consequence of 


the uncontrollable nausea produced by the | 


chillum; and Doctor MeGuffog, in hopes of 
eonverting his Highness, had puffed his till he 
was as black in the face as the interesting In- 
dian—and now, having hung on his arm—al- 
ways in the dirty gloves, flirting a fan while 
his Excellency consumed betel out of a silver 
box: and having promenaded him and his 
turban, and his shawls, and his kincab pelisse, 
and his laequered mustache, and keen brown 
face, and opal eyeballs through her rooms, the 
hostess came back to her station at the draw- 
ing-room door. 

‘As soon as his Excellency saw the Colonel, 
whom he perfectly well knew, his Highness’s 
princely air was exchanged for one of the deep- 
est humility. He bowed his head and put his 
two hands before his eyes, and came creeping 
toward him submissively, to the wonderment 
of Mrs. Miles; who was yet more astonished 
when the Moldavian magnate exclaimed in per- 
fectly good English, “What Rummun, you 
here?” 

The Rummun, still bending and holding his 
hands before him, uttered a number of rapid 
sentences in the Hindustani language, which 
Colonel Neweome received twirling his mus- 
taches with much hauteur. He turned on his 
heel rather abruptly and began to speak to 
Mrs. Newcome, who smiled and thanked him 
for coming—on his first night after his return. 

The Colonel said, “‘to whose house should 
he first come but to his brother’s?” How Mrs. 
Newcome wished she could have had room for 
him at dinner! And there was room after all, 
for Mr. Shaloony was detained at the House. 
The most interesting conversation. The Indian 
Prince was so intelligent! 

“The Indian what?” asks Colonel Newcome, 
The heathen gentleman had gone off, and was 
seated by one of the handsomest young women 
in the room, whose fair face was turned to- 
ward him, whose blond ringlets touched his 
shoulder, and who was listening to him as 
eagerly as Desdemonda listened to Othello. 

The Colonel’s rage was excited as he saw the 
Indian’s behavior. He curled his mustaches 
up to his eyes in his wrath. “ You don’t mean 
that that man calls himself a Prince? That a 
fellow who wouldn't sit down in an officer’s 
presence is—” 

“How do you do, Mr. Honeyman? Eh, bong 
soir, Monsieur—You are very late, Mr. Pressly. 
What, Barnes! is it possible that you do me 
the honor to come all the way from May Fair 
to Marylebone. I thought you young men of 
fashion never crossed Oxford Street. Colonel 
Newcome, this is your nephew.” 

“How do you do, sir,” says Barnes, survey- 
ing the Colonel’s costume with inward wonder, 
but without the least outward manifestation of 
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surprise. “TI suppose you dined here to meet 

| the black Prince. I came to ask him and my 
|unele to meet you at dinner on Wednesday. 
Where's my unele, ma’am ?” 

“Your uncle is gone to bed ill. He smoked 
| one of those hookahs which the Prince brings, 
and it has made him very unwell indeed, Barnes. 

How is Lady Anne? Is Lord Kew in London? 

Is your sister better for Brighton air? I see 

your cousin is appointed Secretary of Legation. 
| Have you good accounts of your aunt Lady 
| Fanny?” 
| “Lady Fanny is as well as can be expected, 
| and the baby is going on perfect'y well, thank 
| you,” Barnes said drily; and his aunt, obsti- 
nately gracious with him, turned away to some 
other new comet. 

“It’s interesting, isn’t it, sir,” says Barnes, 
turning to the Colonel, “to see such union in 
| families? Whenever I come here, my aunt 
| trots out all my relations; and I send a man 
round in the mornin to ask how they all are. 
So Uncle Hobson is gone to bed sick with a 
hookah. I know there was a deuce of a row 
| made when I smoked at Marblehead. You are 
| promised to us for Wednesday, please. Is there 
| aay body you would like to meet? Not our 
| 





friend the Rummun. How the girls crowd 
| round him! By Gad, a fellow who’s rich in Lon- 
| don may have the pick of any gal—not here— 
| not in this sort of thing ; I mean in society, you 
know,” says Barnes confidentially. ‘I’ve seen 
the old dowagers crowdin round that fellow, 
and the girls snugglin up to his India-rubber 
| face. He’s known to have two wives already 
‘in India; but, by Gad, for a settlement, I be- 
lieve some of ’em here would marry—I mean 
| of the girls in society.” 
“ But isn’t this society?” asked the Colonel. 
| “Oh, of course. It’s very good society and 
| that sort of thing—but it’s not, you know—you 
understand. I give you my honor there are 
|not three people in the room one meets any 
| where, except the Rummun. What is he at 
home, sir? I know he ain’t a Prince, you know, 
any more than I am.” 

“T believe he is a rich man now,” said the 
Colonel. “He began from very low beginnings, 
and odd stories are told about the origin of his 
fortune.” 

“That may be,” says the young man; “of 
course, as business men, that’s not our affair. 
But has he got the fortune? He keeps a large 
account with us; and, I think, wants to have 
larger dealings with us still, As one of the 
family we may ask you to stand by us, and tell 
us any thing you know. My father has asked 
him down to Newcome, and we've taken him up; 
wisely or not I can’t say. I think otherwise ; 
but I’m quite young in the house, and of course 
the elders have the chief superintendence.” The 
young man of business had dropped his drawl 
or his languor, and was speaking quite unaf- 
fectedly, good-naturedly, and selfishly. Had 





you talked to him for a week, you could not 
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not have made him understand the scorn and 
loathing with which the Colonel regarded him. 
Here was a young fellow as keen as the oldest 
curmudgeon; a lad with searce a beard to his 
chin, that would pursue his bond as rigidly as 
Shylock. “If he is like this at twenty, what 
will he be at fifty?’ groaned the Colonel. “I'd 
rather Clive were dead than have him such a 
heartless worldling as this.” And yet the young 
man was not ill-natured, not untruth-telling, not 
unserviceable. He thought his life was good 
enough. It was as good as that of other folks 
he lived with. You don’t suppose he had any 
misgivings, provided he was in the cit¥ early 
enough in the morning; or slept badly, unless 
he indulged too freely over night; or twinges 
of conscience that his life was misspent? He 
thought his life a most lucky and reputable one. 
He had a share in a good business, and felt that 
he could increase it. Some day he would mar- 
ry a good match, with a good fortune; mean- 
while he could take his pleasure decorously, and 
sow his wild oats as some of the young London- 
ers sow them, not broadcast after the fashion of 
careless scatter-brained youth, but trimly and 
neatly, in quiet places, where the crop can come 
up unobserved, and be taken in without bustle 
or scandal. Barnes Newcome never missed go- 
ing to church or dressing for dinner. He never 
kept a tradesman waiting for his money. He 
never drank too much, except when other fel- 
lows did, and in good company. He never was 
late for business, or huddled over his toilet, how- 
ever brief had been his sleep or severe his head- 
ache. In a word, he was as scrupulously whited 
as any sepulchre in the whole bills of mortality. 

While young Barnes and his uncle were thus 
holding parley, a slim gentleman of blind aspect, 
with a roomy forehead, or what his female ad- 
mirers called a ‘‘ noble brow,” and a neat white 
neckcloth tied with clerical skill, was survey- 
ing Colonel Newcome through his shining,spec- 
tacles, and waiting for an opportunity to ad- 
dress him. The Colonel remarked the eager- 
ness with which the gentleman in black re- 
garded him, and asked Mr. Barnes who was the 
padref Mr. Barnes turned his eyeglass toward 
the spectacles, and said “he didn’t know any 
more than the dead; he didn’t know two people 
in the room.” The spectacles nevertheless 
made the eyeglass a bow, of which the latter 
took no sort of cognizance. The spectacles ad- 
vanced; Mr Newcome fell back with a peevish 
exclamation of “Confound the fellow, what is 
he coming to speak to me for?” He did not 
choose to be addressed by all sorts of persons 
in all houses. 

But he of the spectacles, with an expression 
of delight in his pale blue eyes, and smiles 
dimpling his countenance, pressed onward with 
outstretched hands, and it was toward the Colo- 
nel he turned these smiles aud friendly saluta- 
tions. “Did I hear aright, sir, from Mrs. Miles,” 
he said, ‘and have I the honor of speaking to 
Colonel Newcome!” 





“The same, sir,” says the Colonel; at which 
the other, tearing off a glove of lavender-colored 
kid, uttered the words “Charles Honeyman,” 
and seized the hand of his brother-in-law. “ My 
poor sister’s husband,” he continued ; “my own 
benefactor; Clive’s father. How strange are 
these meetings in the mighty world! How I 
rejoice to see you, and know you!” 

“You are Charles, are you?” cries the other. 
“I am very glad, indeed, to shake you by the 
hand, Honeyman. Clive and Ishould have beat 
up your quarters to-day, but we were busy un- 
til dinner-time. You put me in mind of poor 
Fanny, Charles,” he added, sadly. Fanny had 
not been a good wife to him; a flighty, silly 
little woman, who had caused him when alive 
many a night of pain and day of anxiety. 

“Poor, poor Fanny!” exclaimed the ecclesi- 
astic, casting his eyes toward the chandelier, 
and passing a white cambrie pocket-handker- 
chief gracefully before them. No man in Lon- 
don understood the ring business or the pocket- 
handkerchief business better, or smothered his 
emotion more beautifully. ‘“ In the gayest mo- 
ments, in the giddiest throng of fashion, the 
thoughts of the past will rise; the departed 
will be among us still. But this is not the 


strain wherewith to greet the friend newly ar- 
rived on our shores. How it rejoices me to 
How you must 


behold you in Old England! 
have joyed to see Clive!” 

“ D—— the humbug,” muttered Barnes, who 
knew him perfectly well. “The fellow is al- 
ways in the pulpit.” 

The incumbent of Lady Hickathrift’s chapel 
smiled and bowed to him. “ You do not recog- 
nize me, sir; I have had the honor of seeing 
you in your public capacity in the city, when 
I have called at the bank, the bearer of my 
brother-in-law’s generous—” 

“Never mind that, Honeyman!” cried the 
Colonel. 

“But I do mind, my dear Colonel,” answers 
Mr. Honeyman. “I should be a very bad man, 
and a very ungrateful brother if I ever forgot 
your kindness.” 

“For God’s sake leave my kindness alone.” 

“He'll never leave it alone as long as he can 
use it,” muttered Mr. Barnes in his teeth, and 
turning to his uncle. “May I take you home, 
sir? my cab is at the door; and I shall be glad 
to drive you.” But the Colonel said he must 
talk to his brother-in-law for a while, and, Mr. 
Barnes bowing very respectfully to him, slipped 
under a dowager’s arm in the doorway, and 
retreated silently down stairs. 

Neweome was now thrown entirely upon the 
clergyman, and the latter described the person- 
ages present to the stranger who was curious 
to know how the party was composed. Mrs. 
Newcome herself would have been pleased had 
she heard Honeyman’s discourse regarding her 
guests and herself. Charles Honeyman s0 
spoke of most persons that you might fancy 
they were listening over his shoulder. Such 
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an assemblage of learning, genius, and virtue, 
might well delight and astonish a stranger. 
“That lady in the red turban, with the hand- 
some daughters, is Lady Budge, wife of the 
eminent judge of that name—every body was 
astonished that he was not made Chief Just- 
ice, and elevated to the Peerage—the only 
objection (as I have heard confidentially) was 
on the part of a late sovereign, who said he 
never could consent to have a peer of the name 
of Budge. Her ladyship, was of humble, I have 
heard even menial station originally, but be- 
comes her present rank, dispenses the most ele- 
gant hospitality at her mansion in Connaught 
Terrace, and is a pattern as a wife and a mother. 
The young man talking to her daughter is a 
young barrister, already becoming celebrated 
as a contributor to some of our principal re- 
views.” 

“Who is that cavalry officer in a white waist- 
coat talking to the Jew with the beard?” asks 
the Colonel. 

“He—he! That cavalry officer is another 
literary man of celebrity, and by profession an 
attorney. But he has quitted the law for the 


Muses, and it would appear that the Nine are 
never wooed except by gentlemen with mus- 
taches.” 

“Never wrote a verse in my life,” said the 
Colonel laughing, and stroking his own. 

“For I remark so many literary gentlemen 
with that decoration. The Jew with the beard, 


as you call him, is Herr von Lungen, the emi- 
nent hautboy-player. The three next gentle- 
men are Mr. Smee, of the Royal Academy (who 
is shaved, as you perceive), and Mr. Moyes, and 
Mr. Cropper, who are both very hairy about the 
chin. At the piano, singing, accompanied by 
Mademoiselle Lebrun, is Signor Mezzocaldo, the 
great barytone from Rome. Professor Quartz 
and Baron Hammerstein, celebrated geologists 
from Germany, are talking with their illustrious 
confrére, Sir Robert Craxton, in the door. Do 
you see yonder that stout gentleman with snuff 
on his shirt? the eloquent Dr. McGuffog, of 
Edinburgh, talking to Dr. Ettore, who lately 
escaped from the Inquisition at Rome in the 
disguise of a washerwoman, after undergoing 
the question several times, the rack and the 
thumbserew. They say that he was to have 
been burned in the Grand Square the next 
morning; but between ourselves, my dear Colo- 
nel, I mistrust these stories of converts and mar- 
tyrs. Did you ever see a more jolly-looking 
man than Professor Schnurr, who was locked 
up in Spielberg, and got out up a chimney, and 
through a window. Had he waited a few 
months there are very few windows he could 
have passed through. That splendid man in 
the red fez is Kurbash Pasha—another rene- 
gade, I deeply lament to say—a hairdresser from 
Marseilles, by name Monsieur Ferchaud, who 
passed into Egypt, and laid aside the tongs for 
the turban. He is talking with Mr. Palmer, 
one of our most delightful young poets, and 





with Desmond O’Tara, son of the late revered 
Bishop of Ballinafad, who has lately quitted 
ours for the errors of the Church of Rome. Let 
me whisper to you that your kinswoman is rath- 
er a searcher after what we call here notabilities. 
I heard talk of one I knew in better days—of 
one who was the comrade of my youth, and the 
delight of Oxford—poor Pidge of Brazen Nose, 
who got the Newdegate in my third year, and 
who, under his present name of Father Bartolo, 
was to have been here in his Capuchin dress 
with a beard and bare feet; but I presume he 
could not get permission from his Superior. 
That is Mr. Huff, the political economist, talk- 
ing jth Mr. Macduff, the member for Glenlivat. 
That is the Coroner for Middlesex conversing 
with the great surgeon Sir Cutler Sharp, and 
that pretty little laughing girl talking with 
them is no other than the celebrated Miss Pen- 
nifer, whose novel of Ralph the Resurrectionist 
created such a sensation after it was abused in 
the Trimestrial Review. It was a little bold, 
certainly—lI just looked at it at my club; after 
hours devoted to parish duty a clergyman is 
sometimes allowed, you know, desipere in loco 
—there are descriptions in it certainly startling 
—ideas about marriage not exactly orthodox— 
but the poor child wrote the book actually in 
the nursery, and all England was ringing with 
it before Dr. Pennifer, her father, knew who 
was the author. That is the Doctor asleep in 
the corner by Miss Rudge, the American author- 
ess, who, I dare say, is explaining to him the 
difference between the two Governments. My 
dear Mrs. Newcome, I am giving my brother-in- 
law a little sketch of some of the celebrities who 
are crowding your salon to-night. What a de- 
lightful evening you have given us!” 

“T try to do my best, Colonel Newcome,” said 
the lady of the house. “I hope many a night 
we may see you here; and, as I said this morn- 
ing, Clive, when he is of an age to appreciate 
this kind of entertainment. Fashion I do not 
worship. You may meet that among other 
branches of our family; but genius and talent I 
do reverence. And if I can be the means—tie 
humble means—to bring men of genius together 
—mind to associate with mind—men of all na- 
tions to mingle in friend/y unison—I shall not 
have lived altogether in vain. They call us 
women of the world frivolous, Colonel New- 
come. So some may be; I do not say there are 
not in our own family persons who worship 
mere worldly rank, and think but of fashion 
and gayety; but such, I trust, will never be the 
objects in life of me and my children. We are 
but merchants; we seek to be no more. If I 
ean look around me and see as I do” (she waves 
her fan round, and points to the illustrations 
scintillating round the room), “and see as I do 
now—a Poski, whose name is ever connected 
with Polish history—an Ettore, who has ex- 
changed a tonsure and a rack for our own free 
country—a Hammerstein, and a Quartz, a Miss 
Rudge, our Transatlantic sister (who I trust will 
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not mention this modest salon in her fortheom- 
ing work on Europe), and Miss Pennifer, whose 
genius I acknowledge, though I deplore her 
opinions; if I can gather together travelers, 
poets and painters, princes and distinguished 
soldiers from the East, and clergymen, remark- 
able for their eloquence, my humble aim is at- 
tained, and Maria Newcome is not altogether 
useless in her generation. Will you take a lit- 
tle refreshment? Allow your sister to go down 
to the dining-room supported by your gallant 
arm.” She looked round to the admiring con- 
gregation, whereof Honeyman, as it were, acted 
as clerk, and flirting her fan, and flinging up her 
little head, Consummate Virtue walked down 
on the arm of the Colonel. 


The refreshment was rather meagre. The | 


foreign artists generally dashed down stairs, 


and absorbed all the ices, creams, &e. To'those | 


coming late, there were chicken bones, table- 
cloths puddled with melted ice, giasses hazy 
with sherry, and broken bits of bread. The 
Colonel said he never supped ; and he and Hon- 
eyman walked away together, the former to 
bed, the latter, I am sorry to say, to his club: 
for he was a dainty feeder, and loved lobster, 
and talk late at night, and a comfortable littie 
glass of something wherewith to conclude the 
day. 
ite agreed to come to breakfast with the Colo- 
nel, who named eight or nine for the meal. 


incumbent of Lady Hickathrift’s chapel seldom 
rose before eleven; for, to tell the truth, no 
French abbé of Louis XV. was more lazy, and 
luxurious, and effeminate, than our polite bach- 
elor preacher. 

One of Colonel Newcome’s fellow-passengers 
from India was Mr. James Binnie of the civil 
service, a jolly. young bachelor of two or three 
and forty, who, having spent half of his past 
life in Bengal, was bent upon enjoying the re- 
mainder in Britain or in Europe, if a residence 
at home should prove agreeable to him. The 
nabob of books and tradition is a personage no 
longer to be found among us. He is neither as 
wealthy nor as wicked as the jaundiced monster 
of romances and comedies, who purchases the 
estates of broken-down English gentlemen, with 
rupees tortured out of bleeding rajahs, who 
smokes a hookah in public, and in private car- 
ries about a guilty conscience, diamonds of un- 
told value, and a diseased liver; who has a vul- 
gar wife, with a retinue of black servants whom 
she maltreats, and a gentle son and daughter 
with good impulses and an imperfect education, 
desirous to amend their own and their parents’ 
lives, and thoroughly ashamed of the follies of 
the old people. If you go to the house of an 
Indian gentleman now, he does not say, “ Bring 
more curricles,” like the famous Nabob of Stan- 
stead Park. He goes to Leadenhall Street in an 
omnibus, and walks back from the city for ex- 
ercise. I haye known some who have had 
maid-servants to wait on them at dinner. I 





have met scores who look as florid and rosy as 
any British squire who has never left his pater. 
nal beef and acres. They do not wear nankeen 
jackets in summer. Their livers are not out of 
order any more; and as for hookahs, I dare 
swear there are not two now kept alive within 
the bills of mortality ; and that retired Indians 
would as soon think of smoking them, as their 
wives would of burning themselves on their hus- 
band’s bodies at the cemetery, Kensal Green, 
near to the Tyburnian quarter of the city which 
the Indian world at present inhabits. “It used 
to be Baker Street and Harley Street; it used 
to be Portland Place, and in more early days 
Bedford Square, where the Indian magnates 
flourished ; districts which have fallen from 
their pristine state of splendor now, even as 
Agra, and Benares, and Lucknow, and Tippoo 
Sultan’s city are fallen. 

After two-and-twenty years’ absence from 
London, Mr. Binnie returned to it on the top of 
the Gosport coach with a hat-box and a little 
portmanteau, a pink fresh-shaven face, a perfect 
appetite, a suit of clothes like every body else's, 
and not the shadow of a black servant. He 
ealled a cab at the White Horse Cellar, and 
drove to Nerot’s Hotel, Clifford Street; and he 
gave the cabman eightpence, making the fellow, 
who grumbled, understand that Clifford Street 
was not two hundred yards from Bond Street, 


| and that he was paid at the rate of five shillings 
Nine Mr. Honeyman agreed to with a sigh. The. 


and fourpence per mile—calculating the mile at 
only sixteen hundred yards. He asked the wait- 
er at what time Colonel Newcome had ordered 
dinner, and finding there was an hour on his 
hands before the meal, walked out to examine 
the neighborhood for a lodging where he could 
live more quietly than in a hotel. He called it 
a hotal. Mr. Binnie was a North Briton, his 
father having been a Writer to the Signet, in 
Edinburgh, who had procured his son a writer- 
ship in return for electioneering services done 
to an East Indian Director. Binnie had his re- 
tiring pension, and, besides, had saved half his 
allowances ever since he had been in India. He 
was a man of great reading, no small ability, 
considerable accomplishment, excellent good 
sense, and good humor. The ostentatious said 
he was a screw; but he gave away more money 
than far more extravagant people: he was a 
diseiple of David Hume (whom he admired more 
than any other mortal), and the serious de- 
nounced him as a man of dangerous principles, 
though there were among the serious men much 
more dangerous than James Binnie. 

On returning to his hotel, Colonel Neweome 
found this worthy gentleman installed in his 
room in the best arm-chair, sleeping cosily ; the 
evening paper laid decently over his plump 
waistcoat, and his little legs piaced on an oppo- 
site chair. Mr. Binnie woke up briskly when 
the Colonel entered. “ It is you, you gad-about, 
is it?” cried the civilian. ‘‘ How has the beau 
monde of London treated the Indian Adonis? 
Have you made a sensation, Neweome ? Gad, 
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Tom, I remember you a buck of bucks when that | simple as his father, and that is to say that any 


coat first came out to Calcutta—just a Barrack- | 


re Brummel—in Lord Minto’s reign was it, or 
when Lord Hastings was Satrap over us?” 

“A man must have one good coat,” says the 
Colonel ; “I don’t profess to be a dandy ; but get 
a coat from a good tailor, and then have done 
with it.” He still thought his garment was as 
handsome as need be. 

“Done with it—ye’re never done with it!” 
eries the civilian. 

“ An old coat is an old friend, old Binnie. I 

don’t want to be rid of one or the other. How 
long did you and my boy sit up together—isn’t 
he a fine lad, Binnie?’ I expect you are going 
to put him down for something handsome in 
your will.” 
” “See what it is to have a real friend now, 
Colonel! I sate up for ye, or let us say more 
correctly, I waited for you—because I knew you 
would want to talk about that scapegrace of 
yours. And if I had gone to bed, I should have 
had you walking up to No. 26, and waking me 
out of my first rosy slumber. Well, now con- 
fess; avoid not. Haven't ye fallen in love with 
some young beauty on the very first night of 
your arrival in your sister’s salong, and select- 
ed a mother-in-law for young Scapegrace ?” 

“Isn't he a fine fellow, James?” says the Col- 
onel, lighting a cheroot as he sits on the table. 
Was it joy, or the bed-room candle with which 
he lighted his cigar, which illuminated his hon- 
est features so, and made them so to shine? 

“T have been occupied, sir, in taking the lad’s 
moral measurement, and have pumped him as 
successfully as ever I cross-examined a rogue in 
my court. I place his qualities thus: Love 
of approbation sixteen. Benevolence fourteen. 
Combativeness fourteen. Adhesiveness two. 
Amativeness is not yet, of course, fully devel- 
oped, but I expect will be prodeegiously strong. 
The imaginative and reflective organs are very 
large—those of calculation weak. He may make 
a poet or a painter, or you may make a sojor 
of him, though worse men than him’s good 
enough for that—but a bad merchant, a lazy 
lawyer, and a miserable mathematician. He 
has wit and conscientiousness, so ye mustn't 
think of making a clergyman of him.” 

“Binnie!” says the Colonel, gravely, ‘you 
are always sneering at the cloth.” 

“When I think that but for my appointment 
to India, I should have been a luminary of the 
faith and a pillar of the church! grappling with 
the ghostly enemy in the pulpit, and giving out 
the psawm. Eh, sir, what a loss Scottish Di- 
vinity has had in James Binnie!” cries the lit- 
tle civilian with his most comical face. ‘“ But 
that is not the question. My opinion, Colonel, 
is, that young Seapegrace will give you a deal 
of trouble; or would, only you are so absurdly 
proud of him that you think every thing he 
does is perfaction. He'll spend your money for 
you: he'll do as little work as need be. He'll 
get into serapes with the sax. He’s almost as 





rogue will cheat him: and he seems to me to 
have got your obstinate habit of telling the 
truth, Colonel, which may prevent his getting 
on in the world, but on the other hand will 
keep him from going very wrong. So that 
though there is every fear for him, there’s some 
hope and some consolation. 

“What do you think of his Latin and Greek?” 
asks the Colonel. Before going out to his party, 
Newcome had laid a deep scheme with Binnie, 
and it had been agreed that the latter should 
examine the young fellow in his humanities. 

“Wall,” cries the Seot, “I find that the lad 
knows as much about Greek and Latin as I 
knew myself when I was eighteen years of 

e.” 

“ My dear Binnie, is it possible? You, the 
best scholar in all India!” 

“And which amounted to exactly nothing. 
He has acquired in five years, and by the ad- 
mirable seestem purshood at your public schools, 
just about as much knowledge of the ancient 
languages, as he could get by three months’ 
application at home. Mind ye, I don’t say he 
would apply; it is most probable he would do 
no such thing. But at the cost of—how much? 
two hundred pounds annually—for five years 
—he has acquired about five and twenty guin- 
eas’ worth of classical leeterature—enough I 
dare say to enable him to quote Horace re- 
spectably through life, and what more do ye 
want from a young man of his expectations? I 
think I should send him into the army; that’s 
the best place for him—there’s the least to do, 
and the handsomest clothes to wear. Acce seg- 
num!” says the little wag, daintily taking up 
the tail of his friend’s coat. 

“There's never any knowing whether you 
are in jest or in earnest, Binnie,” the puzzled 
Colonel said. 

‘‘How should you know, when I don’t know 
myself?” answered the Scotchman. “In earn- 
est now, Tom Newcome, I think your boy is as 
fine a lad as I ever set eyes on. He seems to 
have intelligence and good temper. He carries 
his letter of recommendation in his countenance : 
and with the honesty—and the rupees, mind ye 
—which he inherits from his father, the deuce 
is in it if he can’t make his way. What time’s 
the breakfast? Eh, but it was a comfort this 
morning not to hear the holy-stoning on the 
deck. We ought to go into lodgings, and not 
fling our money out of the window of this hotel. 
We must make the young chap take us about 
and show us the town in the morning, Tom. I 
had but three days of it five-and-twenty years 
ago, and I propose to reshoome my observa- 
tions to-morrow after breakfast. We'll just go 
on deck and see how’s her head before we turn 
in, eh Colonel #” and with this the jolly gentle- 
man nodded over his candle to his friend, and 
trotted off to bed. 

The Colonel and his friend were light sleep- 
ers and early risers, like most men that come 
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from the country where they had both been so 
long sojourning, and were awake and dressed 
long before the London waiters had thought of 
quitting their beds. The housemaid was the 
only being stirring in the morning, when little 
Mr. Binnie blundered over her pail as she was 
washing the deck. Early a: he was, his fellow- 
traveler had preceded him. Binnie found the 
Colonel in his sitting-room, arrayed in what are 
called in Scotland his stocking-feet, already 
puffing the cigar, which in truth was seldom 
out of his mouth at any hour of the day. 

He had a couple of bedrooms adjacent to 
this sitting-room, and when Binnie, as brisk 
and rosy about the gills as Chanticleer, broke 
out in a morning salutation, “ Hush,” says the 
Colonel, putting a long finger up to his mouth, 
and advancing toward him as noiselessly as a 
ghost. 

“What's in the wind now?” asks the little 
Scot; “and what for have ye not got your shoes 
on?” 

“Clive’s asleep,” says the Colonel, with a 
countenance full of extreme anxiety. 

“The darling boy slumbers, does he?” said 
the wag; “mayn’t [ just step in and look at 
his beautiful countenance while he’s asleep, 
Colonel ¢” 

“You may if you take off those confounded 
creaking shoes,” the other answered, quite 
gravely; and Binnie turned away to hide his 
jolly round face, which was screwed up with 
laughter. 

“ Have ye been breathing a prayer over your 
rosy infant's slumbers, Tom?” asks Mr. Binnie. 

“ And if I have, James Binnie,” the Colonel 
said, gravely, and his sallow face blushing 
somewhat, “if I have, I hope I’ve done no 
harm. The last time I saw him asleep was nine 
years ago, a sickly little pale-faced boy in his 
little cot; and now, sir, that I see him again, 
strong and handsome, and all that a fond father 
ean wish to see a boy, I should be an ungrate- 
ful villain, James, if I didn’t—if I didn’t do 
what you said just now, and thank God Al- 
mighty for restoring him to me.” 

Binnie did not laugh any more. “By George, 
Tom Newcome,” said he, “ you're just one of 
the saints of the earth. If all men were like 
you, there’d be an end of both of our trades; 
there would be no fighting and no soldiering, 
no rogues, and no magistrates to catch them.” 
The Colonel wondered at his friend’s enthusi- 
asm, who was not used to be complimentary ; 
indeed what so usual with him as that simple 
act of gratitude and devotion about which his 
comrade spoke to him¢ To ask a blessing for 
his boy was as natural to him as to wake with 
the sunrise, or to go to rest when the day was 
over. His first and his last thought was always 
the child. 

The two gentlemen were home in time enough 
to find Clive dressed, and his uncle arrived for 
breakfast. The Colonel said a grace over that 
meal; the life was begun which he had longed 





and prayed for, and the son smiling before hig 
eyes who had been in his thoughts for so many 
fond years. 
—=< 
CHAPTER IX. 
MISS HONEYMAN’S. 

In Steyne Gardens, Brighton, the lodging. 
houses are among the most frequented in that 
city of lodging-houses. These mansions have 
bow-windows in front, bulging out with gentle 
prominences, and ornamented with neat veran- 
das, from which you can behold the tide of 
human kind as it flows up and down the Steyne, 
and that blue ocean over which Britannia is 
said to rule, stretching brightly away eastward 
and westward. The chain-pier, as every body 
knows, runs intrepidly into the sea, which some- 
times, in fine weather, bathes its feet with laugh- 
ing wavelets, and anon, on stormy days, dashes 
over its sides with roaring foam. Here, for the 
sum of two-pence, you can go out to sea and 
pace this vast deck without need of a stew- 
ard with a basin. You can watch the sun set- 
ting in splendor over Worthing, or illuminating 
with its rising glories the ups and downs of 
Rottingdean. You see the citizen with his fam- 
ily inveigled into the shallops of the mercenary 
native mariner, and fancy that the motion can 
not be pleasant; and how the hirer of the boat, 
otium et oppidi laudat rura sui, haply sighs for 
ease, and prefers Richmond or Hampstead. You 
behold a hundred bathing-machines put to sea; 
and your naughty fancy depicts the beauties 
splashing under their white awnings. Along 
the rippled sands (stay, are they rippled sands 
or shingly beech?) the prawn-boy seeks the deli- 
cious material of your breakfast. Breakfast— 
meal in London almost unknown, greedily de- 
voured in Brighton! In yon vessels now near- 
ing the shore the sleepless mariner has ventured 
forth to seize the delicate whiting, the greedy 
and foolish mackarel, and the homely sole. 
Hark to the twanging horn! it is the early 
coach going out to London. Your eye follows 
it, and rests on the pinnacles built by the be- 
loved Grorce. See the worn-out London roué 
pacing the pier, inhaling the sea air, and cast- 
ing furtive glances under the bonnets of the 
pretty girls who trot here before lessons! Mark 
the bilious lawyer, escaped for a day from Pump 
Court, and sniffing the fresh breezes before he 
goes back to breakfast and a bag full of briefs 
at the Albion! See that pretty string of prat- 
tling school girls, from the chubby-cheeked, 
flaxen-headed, little maiden just toddling by the 
side of the second teacher, to the arch damsel 
of fifteen, giggling and conscious of her beauty, 
whom Miss Griffin, the stern head-governess, 
awfully reproves! See Tomkins with a teles- 
cope and marine-jacket; young Nathan and 
young Abrams, already bedizened in jewelry, 
and rivaling the sun in oriental splendor—yon- 
der poor invalid crawling along in her chair— 
yonder jolly fat lady examining the Brighton 
pebbles (I actually once saw a lady buy one), 
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and her children wondering at the sticking- 
plaster portraits with gold hair, and gold stocks, 
and prodigious high-heeled boots, miracles of 
art, and cheap at seven-and-sixpence! It is the 
fashion to run down George IV., but what 
myriads of Londoners ought to thank him for 
inventing Brighton? One of the best of physi- 
cians our city has ever known, is kind, cheer- 
ful, merry Doctor Brighton. Hail thou pur- 
veyor of shrimps and honest prescriber of South 
Down mutton! There is no mutton so good as 
Brighton mutton ; no flys so pleasant as Brigh- 
ton flys; nor any cliff so pleasant to ride on; 
no shops so beautiful to look at as the Brighton 
gimerack shops, and the fruit shops, and the 
market. I fancy myself in Mrs. Honeyman’s 
lodgings in Steyne Gardens, and in enjoyment 
of all these things. 

Ifthe gracious reader has had losses in life, 
losses not so bad as to cause absolute want, or 
inflict upon him or her the bodily injury of 
starvation, let him confess that the evils of this 
poverty are by no means so great as his timor- 
ous faney depicted. Say your money has been 
invested in West Diddlesex bonds, or other luck- 
less speculations—the news of the smash comes; 
you pay your outlaying bills with the balance 
at the banker’s; you assemble your family and 
make them a fine speech; the wife of your 
bosom goes round and embraces the sons and 
daughters seriatim ; nestling in your own waist- 
coat finally, in possession of which, she says 
(with tender tears and fond quotations from 
Holy Writ, God bless her!), and of the darlings 
round about, lies all her worldly treasure; the 
weeping servants are dismissed, their wages 
paid in full, and with a present of prayer and 
hymn books from their mistress; your elegant 
house in Harley Street is to let, and you subside 
into lodgings in Pentonville, or Kensington, or 
Brompton. How unlike the mansion where 
you paid taxes and distributed elegant hospi- 
tality for so many years. 

You subside into lodgings, I say, and you find 
yourself very tolerably cqmfortable. I am not 
sure that in her heart your wife is not happier 
than in what she calls her happy days. She 
will be somebody hereafter: she was nobody 
in Harley Street: that is, every body else in 
her visiting book, take the names all round, 
was as good as she. They had the very same 
entrées, plated ware, men to wait, d&e., at all 
the houses where you visited in the street. 
Your candlesticks might be handsomer (and in- 
deed they had a very fine effect upon the din- 
ner-table), but then Mr. Jones’s silver (or elec- 
tro-plated) dishes were much finer. You had 
more carriages at your door on the evening of 
your delightful soirées than Mrs. Brown, (there 
is no phrase more elegant, and to my taste, 
than that in which people are described as 
“seeing a great deal of carriage company”); 
but yet Mrs. Brown, from the circumstance of 
her being a baronet’s niece, took precedence of 
your dear wife at most tables. Hence the lat- 


ter charming woman’s scorn at the British bar- 
onetcy, and her many jokes at the order. Ina 
word, and in the height of your social pros- 
perity, there was always a lurking dissatisfac- 
tion, and a something bitter, in the midst of the 
fountain of delights at which you were permitted 
to drink. 

There is no good (unless your taste is that 
way) in living in a society where you are merely 
the equal of every body else. Many people 
give themselves extreme pains to frequent com- 
pany where all around them are their superiors, 
and where, do what you will, you must be 
subject to continual mortification—(as, for in- 
stance, when Marchioness X. forgets you, and 
you can’t help thinking that she cuts you on 
purpose; when Duchess Z. passes by in her 
diamonds, «&e.). The true pleasure of life is 
to live with your inferiors. Be the cock of 
your village; the queen of your coterie; and, 
besides very great persons, the people whom 
Fate has specially endowed with this kindly 
consolation, are those who have seen what are 
ealled better days—those who have had losses. 
I am like Cesar, and of a noble mind: if I can 
not be first in Piccadilly, let me try Hatton 
Garden, and see whether I can not lead the ton 
there. If I can not take the lead at White's or 
the Traveler's let me be president of the Jolly 
Sandboys at the Bag of Nails, and blackball 
every body who does not pay me honor. If 
my darling Bessy can not go out of a drawing- 
room until a baronet’s niece (ha! ha! a baronet’s 
niece, forsooth!) has walked before her, let us 
frequent company where we shall be the first; 
and how can we be the first unless we select 
our inferiors for our associates? This kind of 
pleasure is to be had by almost every body, 
and at scarce any cost. With a shilling’s worth 
of tea and muffins you can get as much adula- 
tion and respect as many people can not pur- 
chase with a thousand pounds’ worth of plate 
and profusion, hired footmen, turning their 
houses topsy-turvy, and suppers from Gunter’s. 
Adulation!—why, the people who come to you 
give as good parties as youdo. Respect!—the 
very menials, who wait behind your supper- 
table, waited at a duke’s yesterday, and actu- 
ally patronise you! O you silly spendthrift! 
you can buy flattery for two-pence, and you 
spend ever so much money in entertaining your 
equals and betters, and nobody admires you! 

Now aunt Honeyman was a woman ,of a 
thousard virtues; cheerful, frugal, honest, labo- 
rious, charitable, good-humored, truth-telling, 
devoted to the family, capable of any sacrifice 
for those she loved; and when she came to have 
losses of money, Fortune straightway compen- 
sated her by many kindnesses which no income 
ean supply. The good old lady admired the 
word gentlewoman of al] others in the English 
vocabulary, and made all around her feel that 
such was her rank. Her mother’s father was a 
; naval captain; her father had taken pupils, got 
a living, sont his son to college, dined with the 
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squire, published his volume of sermons, was 
liked in his parish, where Miss Honeyman kept 
house for him, was respected for his kindness 
and famous for his port wine; and so died, leav- 
ing about two hundred pounds a year to his 
two children, nothing to Clive Newcome’s moth- 
er, who had displeased him by her first mar- 
riage (an elopement with Ensign Casey), and 
subsequent light courses. Charles Honeyman 
spent his money elegantly in wine parties at 
Oxford, and afterward in foreign travel; spent 
his money, and as much of Miss Honeyman’s as 
that worthy soul would give him. She was a 
woman of spirit and resolution. She brought 
her furniture to Brighton, believing that the 
whole place still fondly remembered her grand- 
father, Captain Nokes, who had resided there, 
and his gallantry in Lord Rodney’s action with 
the Count de Grasse, took a house and let the 
upper floors to lodgers. 

The little brisk old lady brought a maid- 
servant out of the country with her, who was 
daughter to her father’s clerk, and had learned 
her letters and worked her first sampler under 
Miss Honeyman’s own eye, whom she adored all 
through her life. No Indian begum rolling in 


wealth, no countess mistress of castles and town- 
houses, ever had such a faithful toady as Han- 
nah Hicks was to her mistress. Under Hannah 
was a young lady from the workhouse, who 
called Hannah, “Mrs. Hicks, mum,” and who 
bowed in awe as much before that domestic as 


Hannah did before Miss Honeyman. At five 
o'clock in summer, at seven in winter (for Miss 
Honeyman, a good economist, was chary of can- 
die-light), Hannah woke up little Sally, and 
these three women rose. [leave you to imagine 
what a row there was in the establishment if 
Sally appeared with flowers under her bonnet, 
gave signs of levity or insubordination, pro- 
longed her absence when sent forth for the beer, 
or was discovered in flirtation with the baker's 
boy or the grocer’s young man. Sally was fre- 
quently renewed. Miss Honeyman called all 
her young persons Sally ; and a great number 
of Sallies were consumed in her house. The 
qualities of the Sally for the time being formed 
a constant and delightful subject of conversa- 
tion between Hannah and her mistress. The 
few friends who visited Miss Honeyman in her 
back parlor, had their Sallies, in discussing 
whose peculiarities of disposition these good 
ladies passed the hours agreeably over their tea. 

Many persons who let lodgings in Brighton 
have been servants themselves—are retired 
housekeepers, tradesfolk and the like. With 
these surrounding individuals Hannah treated 
on a footing of equality, bringing to her mis- 
tress accounts of their various goings on ; “chow 
No. 6 was let; how No. 9 had not paid his rent 
again; how the first-floor at 27 had game al- 
most every day, and made-dishes from Mut- 
ton’s; how the family who had taken Mrs. 
Bugsby’s had left as usual after the very first 
night. the poor little infant blistered all over 





with bites on its little dear face; how the Miss 
Leary’s was going on shameful with the two 
young men, actially in their setting-room, mum, 
where one of them offered Miss Laura Leary a 
cigar ; how Mrs. Cribb still went cuttin’ pounds 
and pounds of meat off the lodgers’ jints, empty- 
ing their tea-caddies, actially reading their let- 
ters. Sally had been told so by Polly the Cribbs 
maid, who was kep, how that poor child was 
kep, hearing language perfectly hawful!” These 
tales and anecdotes, not altogether redounding 
to their neighbors’ credit, Hannah copiously 
collected and brought to her mistress’s tea- 
table, or served at her frugal little supper when 
Miss Honeyman, the labors of the day over, 
partook of that cheerful meal. I need not say 
that such horrors as oceurred at Mrs. Bugsby’s 
never befell in Miss Honeyman’s establishment. 
Every room was fiercely swept and sprinkled, 
and watched by cunning eyes which nothing 
could escape; curtains were taken down, mat- 
tresses explored, every bone in bed dislocated 
and washed as soon as a lodger took his de- 
parture. And as for cribbing meat or sugar, 
Sally might oceasionally abstract a lump or 
two, or pop a veal-cutlet into her mouth while 
bringing the dishes down stairs: Sallies would 
—giddy creatures bred in workhouses—but 
Hannah might be intrusted with untold gold 
and uncorked brandy, and Miss Honeyman 
would as soon think of cutting a slice off Han- 
nah’s nose and devouring it, as of poaching on 
her lodgers’ mutton. The best mutton-broth, 
the best veal-cutlets, the best necks of mutton 
and French beans, the best fried fish and plump- 
est partridges, in all Brighton, were to be had 
at Miss Honeyman’s—and for her favorites the 
best Indian currie and rice, coming from « dis- 
tinguished relative, at present an officer in Ben 
gal. But very few were admitted to this mark 
of Miss Honeyman’s confidence. If a family did 
not go to church they were not in favor; if 
they went to a dissenting meeting she had no 
opinion of them at all. Once there came to her 
house a quiet Staffordshire family who ate no 
meat on Fridays, and whom Miss Honeyman 
pitied as belonging to the Romish superstition: 
but when they were visited by two corpulent 
gentlemen in black, one of whom wore a purple 
under waistcoat, before whom the Staffordshire 
lady absolutely sank down on her knees as he 
went into the drawing-room; Miss Honeyman 
sternly gave warning to these idolaters. She 
would have no Jesuits in her premises. She 
showed Hannah the picture in Howell's Medulla 
of the martyrs burning at Smithfield: who said, 
“Lord bless you, mum,” and hoped it was a 
long time ago. She called on the curate: and 
many and many a time, for years after, pointed 
out to her friends, and sometimes to her lodgers, 
the spot on the carpet where the poor benighted 
ereature had knelt down. So she went on re- 
speeted by all her friends, by all her trades- 
men, by herself not a little, talking of her pre- 
vious “misfortunes” with amusing equanimity ; 
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as if her father’s parsonage house had been a 

lace of splendor, and the one horse chaise 
(with the lamps for evenings) from which she 
had descended, a noble equipage. ‘‘ But I know 
it is for the best, Clive,” she would say to her 
nephew in describing those grandeurs, “and, 
thank heaven, can be resigned in that station 
in life to which it has pleased God to call me.” 

The good lady was called the Duchess by 
her fellow tradesfolk in the square in which 
she lived. (I don’t know what would have 
come to her had she been told she was a trades- 
woman!) Her butchers, bakers, and market- | 
people, paid her as much respect as though she | 
had been a grandee’s housekeeper out of Kemp | 
Town. Knowing her station, she yet was kind | 
to those inferior beings. She held affable con- | 
versations with them, she patronised Mr. Rogers, 


who was said to be worth a hundred thousand | 


—two hundred thousand pound (or lbs. was it) 


and who said, “Law bless the old Duchess, she | 








at college with Mr. Honeyman, came regularly 
in June for sea air, letting Barkhambury for 
the summer season. Then, for many years, she 
had her nephew as we have seen; and kind 
recommendations from the clergymen of Brigh- 
ton, and a constant friend in the celebrated Dr. 
Goodenough of London, who had been her 
father’s private pupil, and of his college after- 
ward, who sent his patients from time to time 
down to her, and his fellow physician, Dr. 
H , who on his part would never take any 
fee from Miss Honeyman, except a packet of 
India currie-powder, a ham cured as she only 
knew how to eure them, and once a year, or 80, 
a dish of her tea. 

“Was there ever such luck as that confound- 
ed old Duchess’s,” says Mr. Gawler, coal-mer- 
chant and lodging-house keeper, next door but 
two, whose apartments were more odious in 
some respects than Mrs. Bugsby’s own. “ Was 
there ever such devil’s own luck, Mrs. G.? It’s 


do make as much of a pound of veal-cutlet as only a fortnight ago as I read in the “Sussex 
some would of a score of bullocks, but you see | Advertiser, the death of Miss Barkham, of Bark- 
she’s a lady born and a lady bred: she’d die | hambury, Tunbridge Wells, and thinks I there’s 
before she'd owe a farden, and she’s seen better a spoke in your wheel, you stuck-up little old 
days, you know.” She went to see the grocer’s | Duchess, with your cussed airs and impudence, 
wife in an interesting oceasion, and won the | And she ain’t put her card up three days; and 
heart of the family by tasting their caudle. Her | look yere, yere’s two carriages, two maids, three 
fishmonger (it was fine to hear her talk of “my | children, one of them wrapped up in a Hinjar 
fishmonger”), would sell her a whiting as re- | shawl—man hout a livery—looks like a foring 
spectfully as if she had called for a dozen tur- | cove I think—lady in satin pelisse, and of course 
bots and lobsters. It was believed by those | they go to the Duchess, be hanged to her. Of 
| course it’s our luck, nothing ever was like our 
jluck. I’m blowed if I don’t put a pistol to my 
|’ead, and end it, Mrs. G. There they go in— 
| three, four, six, seven on ‘em, and the man. 
| That’s the precious child’s physic I suppose he’s 
| a carryin’ in the basket. Just look at the lug- 
gage. Isay! There's a bloody hand on the 
| first carriage, It’sa baronet, is it? L’ope your 
| ladyship’s very well; and I ’ope Sir John will 
|soon be down yere to join his family.” Mr 
Gawler makes sareastic bows over the eard in 
| his bow-window while making this speech. The 
little Gawlers rush on to the drawing-room 
| veranda themselves to examine the new arriv- 
als. 
“This is Mrs. Honeyman’s?” asks the gentle- 
/man designated by Mr. Gawler as “the foring 
cove,” and hands in a card on which the words 
“Mrs, Honeyman, 110, Steyne Gardens. J. 
Goodenough,” are written in that celebrated 


good folks that her father had been a Bishop 
at the very least: and the better days which 
she had known were supposed to signify some 


almost unearthly prosperity. “I have always 
found, Hannah,” the simple soul would say, 
“that people know their place, or can be very, 
very easily made to find it if they lose it; and if 
a gentlewoman does not forget herself, her in- 
feriors will not forget she is a gentlewoman.” 
“No, indeed, mum, and I’m sure they would do 
no such thing, mum,” says Hannah, who carries 
away the teapot for her own breakfast (to be 
transmitted to Sally for her subsequent refee- 
tion), while her mistress washes her cup and 
saucer, as her mother had washed her own 
China many score years ago. 

_If some of the surrounding lodging-house 
keepers, as I have no doubt they did, disliked 
the little Duchess for the airs which she gave 
herself, as they averred ; they must have envied 
“We want five bet- 


her too her superior prosperity, for there was 
seareely ever a card in her window, while those 
ensigns in her neighbors’ houses would remain | 
exposed to the flies and the weather, and dis- | 
regarded by passers by for months together. | 
She had many regular customers, or what should 
be rather called constant friends. Deaf old Mr. 
Cricklade came every winter for fourteen years, 
and stopped until the hunting was over; an in- 
valuable man, giving little trouble, passing all 
day on horseback, and all night over his rubber 
at the club. The Misses Barkham, Barkham- | 
bury, Tunbridge Wells, whose father had been 


physician's handwriting. 
rooms, six bets, two or three sitting-rooms. 
Have you got dese?” 

“ Will you speak to my mistress?” says Han- 
nah. And if it is a fact that Miss Honeyman 
does happen to be in the front parlor looking at 
the carriages, what harm is there in the cireum- 
stance, pray? Is not Gawler looking, and the 
people next door? Are not half a dozen little 
boys already gathered in the street (as if they 
started up out of the trap-doors for the coals), 
and the nursery maids in the stunted little 
garden, are not they looking through the bars 
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of the square? “Please to speak to mistress,” 
says Hannah, opening the parlor door, and with 
a courtesy, ‘a gentleman about the apartments, 
mum.” 

“Five bet-rooms,” says the man, entering. 
“Six bets, two or dree sitting-rooms! We gome 
from Dr. Goodenough.” 

“Are the apartments for you, sir!” says the 
little Duchess, looking up at the large gentle- 
man. 

“For my Lady,” answers the man. 

“ Had you not better take off your hat?” asks 
the Duchess, pointing out of one of her little 
mittens to ‘‘ the foring cove’s” beaver, which he 
has neglected to remove. 

The man grins, and takes off the hat. “I 
beck your bardon, ma’am,” says he. “Have 
you fife bet-rooms?” &c. The Doctor has cured 
the German of an illness, as well as his employ- 
ers, and especially recommended Miss Honey- 
man to Mr. Kuhn. 

“T have such a number of apartments. My 
servant will show them to you.” And she 
walks back with great state to her chair by the 
window, and resumes her station and work 
there. 

Mr. Kuhn reports to his mistress, who de- 
scends to inspect the apartments, accompanied 
through them by Hannah. The rooms are 
pronounced to be exceedingly neat and pleas- 
ant, and exactly what are wanted for the fam- 
ily. The baggage is forthwith ordered to be 
brought from the carriages. The little invalid 
wrapped in his shawl is brought up-stairs by 
the affectionate Mr. Kuhn, who carries him as 
gently as if he had been bred all his life to 
nurse babies. The smiling Sally (the Sally for 
the time being happens to be a fresh pink- 
cheeked pretty little Sally) emerges from the 
kitchen and introduces the young ladies, the 
governess, the maids, to their apartments. The 
eldest, a slim black-haired young lass of thir- 
teen, frisks about the rooms, looks at all the 
pictures, runs in and out of the veranda, tries 
the piano, and bursts out laughing at its wheezy 
jingle (it had been poor Emma’s piano, bought 
for her on her seventeenth birth-day, three 
weeks before she ran away with the ensign; 
her music is still in the stand by it: the Rev. 
Charles Honeyman has warbled sacred melo- 
dies over it, and Miss Honeyman considers it a 
delightful instrument) kisses her languid little 
brother laid on the sofa, and performs a hun- 
dred gay and agile motions suited to her age. 

“OQ what a piano! Why is it as cracked as 
Miss Quigley’s voice!” 

“My dear!” says mamma. The little lan- 
guid boy bursts out into a jolly laugh. 

“What funny pictures, mamma! Action 
with Count de Grasse; the death of General 
Wolfe; a portrait of an officer, an old officer 
in blue, like grandpapa; Brazen Nose College, 
Oxford: what a funny name.” 

At the idea of Brazen Nose College, another 
laugh comes from the invalid. “I suppose 


they’ve all got brass noses there,” he says; and 
explodes at this joke. The poor little laugh 
ends in acough, and mamma’s traveling basket, 
which contains every thing, produces a bottle 
of syrup, labeled “ Master A. Neweome. A teg- 
spoonful to be taken when the cough is trouble. 
some.” 

“O the delightful sea! the blue, the fresh, 
the ever free,” sings the young lady, with 9 
shake. (I suppose the maritime song from 
which she quoted was just written at this 
time.) ‘How much better this is than going 
home and seeing those horrid factories and 
chimnies! I love Doctor Goodenough for 
sending us here. What a sweet house it is! 
Every body is happy in it, even Miss Quigley 
is happy, mamma. What nice rooms! What 
pretty chintz. What a—O what a—comfort- 
able sofa!” and she falls down on the sofa, 
which, truth to say, was the Rev. Charles 
Honeyman’s luxurious sofa from Oxford, pre- 
sented to him by young Cibber Wright of 
Christ Church, when that gentleman-commoner 
was eliminated from the University. 

“The person of the house,” mamma says, 
“hardly comes up to Dr. Goodenough’s descrip- 
tion ofher. He says he remembers her a pret- 
ty little woman, when her father was his pri- 
vate tutor.” 

“She has grown very much since,” says the 
girl. And an explosion takes place from the 
sofa, where the little man is always ready to 
laugh at any joke, or any thing like a joke, ut- 
tered by himself or by any of his family or 
friends. As for Dr. Goodenough, he says laugh- 
ing has saved that boy’s life. 

“She looks quite like a maid,” continues the 
lady. “She has hard hands, and she called me 
mum always. I was quite disappointed in her.” 
And she subsides into a novel, with many of 
which kind of works, and with other volumes, 
and with work-boxes, and with wonderful ink- 
stands, portfolios, portable days of the month, 
scent-bottles, scissar-cases, gilt miniature easels 
displaying portraits, and countless gim-cracks 
of travel, the rapid Kuhn has covered the ta- 
bles in the twinkling of an eye. 

The person supposed to be the landlady en- 
ters the room at this juncture, and the lady ri- 
ses to receive her. The little wag on the sofa 
puts his arm round his sister’s neck, and whis- 
pers, “I say, Eth, isn’t she a pretty girl? I 
shall write to Dr. Goodenough and tell him how 
much she’s grown.” Convulsions follow this 
sally to the surprise of Hannah, who says, “ Poo- 
ty little dear!—what time will he have his din- 
ner, mum?” 

“Thank you, Miss Honeyman, at two o'clock,” 
says the lady with a bow ofher head. “There 
is a clergyman of your name in London; is he 
a relation?” The lady in her turn is astonish- 
ed, for the tall person breaks out into a grin, 
| and says, “Law, mum, you're speakin’ of Mas- 
‘ter Charles. He’s in London.” 
| “Indeed!—of Master Charles?” 
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“And you take me for missis, mum. I beg 
your pardon, mum,” cries Hannah. The inval- 
id hits his sister in the side with a weak little 
fist. If laughter ean cure, Salva est res. Doce- 
tor Goodenough’s patient is safe. “Master 
Charles is missis’s brother, mum. I’ve got no 
brother, mum—never had no brother. Only 
one son, who’s in the police, mum, thank you. 
And law bless me, I was going to forget! If 
you please, mum, missis says, if you are quite 
rested, she will pay her duty to you, mum.” 

“(O indeed!” says the lady, rather stiffly ; and 
taking this for an acceptance of her mistress’s 
visit, Hannah retires. ; 

“This Miss Honeyman seems to be a great 
personage,” says the lady. “If people let lodg- 
ings, why do they give themselves such airs?” 

“We never saw Monsieur de Boigne at Bou- 
logne, mamma,” interposes the girl. 

“Monsieur de Boigne, my dear Ethel! Mon- 
sieur de Boigne is very well. But—” here the 
door opens, and in a large cap bristling with 
ribbons, with her best chestnut front, and her 
best black silk gown, on which her gold watch 
shines very splendidly, little Miss Honeyman 
makes her appearance, and a dignified courtesy 
to her lodger. 

That lady vouchsafes a very slight inclina- 
tion of the head indeed, which she repeats when 
Miss Honeyman says, “I am glad to hear your 
ladyship is pleased with the apartments.” 

“Yes, they will do very well, thank you,” 
answers the latter person, gravely. 

“ And they have such a beautiful view of the 
sea!” cries Ethel. 

“ As if all the houses hadn’t a view of the sea, 
Ethel! The price has been arranged, I think? 
My servants will require a comfortable room to 
dine in—by themselves, ma’am, if you please. 
My governess and the younger children will 
dine together. My daughter dines with me— 
and my little boy’s dinner will be ready at two 
o'clock precisely, if you please. It is now near 
one.” 

“Am I to understand?” interposed Miss Hon- 
eyman. 

“OQ! I have no doubt we shall understand 
each other, ma’am,” cried Lady Ann Newcome 
(whose noble presence the acute reader has no 
doubt ere this divined and saluted). “ Doctor 
Goodenough has given me a most satisfactory 
account of yon—more satisfactory perhaps than 
—than you are aware of.” Perhaps Lady Ann’s 
sentence was not going to end in a very satis- 
factory way for Miss Honeyman; but awed by 
a peculiar look of resolution in the little lady, 


milk — Doctor Goodenough has ordered ass’s 
milk. Any thing further I want I will com- 
municate through the person who spoke to you 
—Kuhn, Mr, Kuhn, and that will do.” 

A heavy shower of rain was descending at 
this moment, and little Miss Honeyman look- 
ing at her lodger; who had sate down and 
taken up her book, said, “Have your ladyship’s 
servants unpacked your trunks?” 

“ What on earth, madam, have you—has that 
to do with the question ?” 

“They will be put to the trouble of packing 
again, I fear. I can not provide—three times 
five are fifteen—fifteen separate meals for seven 
persons—besides those of my own family. If 
your servants can not eat with mine, or in my 
kitehen, they and their mistress must go else- 
where. And the sooner the better, madam, the 
sooner the better!” says Miss Honeyman, trem- 
bling with indignation, and sitting down in a 
chair spreading her silks. 

*“ Do you know who I am?” asks Lady Ann, 
rising. 

“Perfectly well, madam,” says the other. 
“And had I known, you should never have 
come into my house, that’s more.” 

“Madam!” cries the lady, on which the poor 
little invalid, scared and nervous, and hungry 
for his dinner, began to ery from his sofa. 

“It will be a pity that the dear little boy 
should be disturbed. Dear little child, 1 have 
often heard of him, and of you, miss,” says the 
little householder, rising. “1 will get you some 
dinner, my dear, for Clive’s sake. And mean- 
while your ladyship will have the kindness to 
seek fur some other apartments—for not a bit 
shall my fire cook for any one else of your com- 
pany.” And with this the indignant little land 
lady sailed out of the room. 

“Gracious goodness! Who is the woman?” 
cries Lady Ann. “I never was so insulted in 
my life.” 

“QO mamma, it was you begun!” says down- 
right Ethel. “That is— Hush, Alfred dear. 
Hush, my darling!” 

“@ it was mamma began! I’m so hungry. 
I'm so hungry!” howled the little man on the 
sofa—or off it rather—for he was now down on 
the ground, kicking away the shawls which en- 
veloped him. 

“ What is it, my boy? What is it, my bless- 
ed darling? You shall have yourdinner! Give 
her all, Ethel. There are the keys of my desk 
—there’s mv watch—there are my rings. Let 
her take my all, The monster! the child must 
live! It can’t go away in such a storm as this. 





her lodger of an hour paused in whatever of- 


Give me a cloak, a parasol, anything-—I'll go 


fensive remark she might have been about to forth and get a lodging. I'll beg my bread 
make. “It is as well that I at last have the | from house to house—if this fiend refuses me. 


pleasure of seeing you, that I may state what I 


want, and that we may, as you say, understand | 


| Eat the biscuits, dear! A little of the syrup, 
Alfred darling; it’s very nice, love! and come — 


each other. Breakfast and tea, if you please, , to your old mother—your poor old mother.” 

will be served in the same manner es dinner. | 

And you will have the kindness to order fresh | 

milk every morning for my little boy—ass’s , 
Vou. VIIL—No. 44.—N 


Alfred roared out “ No—it’s not n—ice: it’s 
n—a—a—asty! I won't have syrup. I will 
have dinner.” The mother, whose embraces 
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the child repelled with infantine kicks, plunged 


madly at the bells, rang them all four vehe-| 
| eyman got out a bottle of the famous Madeira 


mently, and ran down stairs toward the parlor, 
whence Miss Honeyman was issuing. 


The good lady had not at first known the | 


names of her lodgers, but had taken them in 
willingly enough on Dr. Goodenough’s recom- 
mendation. And it was not until one of the 
nurses intrusted with the care of Master Al- 
fred’s dinner informed Miss Honeyman of the 
name of her guest, that she knew she was en- 
tertaining Lady Ann Newcome: and that the 
pretty girl was the fair Miss Ethel; the little 
sick boy, the little Alfred of whom his cousin 
spoke, and of whom Clive had made a hundred 
little drawings in his rude way, as he drew ev- 
ery body. Then bidding Sally run off to St. 
James's Street for a chicken—she saw it put on 
the spit, aud prepared a bread sauce, and com- 
posed a batter-pudding, as she only knew how 
to make batter-puddings. Then she went to 
array herself in her best clothes, as we have 
seen—as we have heard rather (Goodness for- 
bid that we should see Miss Honeyman array- 
ing herself, or penetrate that chaste mystery, 
her toilet!): then she came to wait upon Lady 
Ann, not a little flurried as to the result of that 
queer interview; then she whisked out of the 
drawing-room as before has been shown; and, 
finding the chicken roasted to a turn, the nap- 
kin and tray ready spread by Hannah the neat- 
handed, she was bearing them up to the little 
patient when the frantic parent met her on the 
stair. 

“Ts it—is it for my child?” eried Lady Ann, 
reeling against the bannister. 

“Yes, it’s for the child,” says Miss Honey- 
man, tossing up her head. “But nobody else 
has any thing in the house.” 

“God bless you— God bless you! A moth- 
er’s bl—l—essings go with you,” gurgled the 
lady, who was not, it must be confessed, a wo- 
man of strong moral character. 

It was good to see the little man eating the 
fowl. Ethel, who had never cut any thing in 
her young existence, except her fingers now 
and then with her brother’s and her governess’s 
penknives, bethought her of asking Miss Hon- 
eyman to carve the chicken. Lady Ann, with 
clasped hands and streaming eyes, sat looking 
on at the ravishing scene. 

“Why did you not let us know you were 
Clive’s aunt?” Ethel asked, putting out her 
hand. The old lady took hers very kindly, and 
said, “ Because you didn’t give me time. And 
do you love Clive, my dear?” 

The reconciliation between Miss Honeyman 
and her lodger was perfect. Lady Ann wrote 
a quire of note-paper off to Sir Brian for that 
day’s post—only she was too late, as she always 
was. Mr. Kuhn perfectly delighted Miss Hon- 
eyman that evening, by his droll sayings, jokés, 
and pronunciation, and by his praises of Master 
Glife, as he called him. He lived out of the 
house, did every thing for every body, was nev- 








er out of the way when wanted, and never jp 
the way when not wanted. Ere long, Mrs. Hon- 


which her Colonel sent her, and treated him to 
a glass in her own room. Kuhn smacked his 
lips and held out the glass again. The honest 
rogue knew good wine. 


DUTCH AND ENGLISH INTERCOURSE 
WITH JAPAN. 


ew pending Expedition, of which the object 
is to open a commercial intercourse between 
the United States and the empire of Japan, can 
hardly fail to give a degree of interest to the 
following account of the first expeditions of the 
Dutch and English, with the same object in 
view; of their first communication with the 
Japanese; and of the relations borne by these 
two great commercial nations toward that sin- 
gular and exclusive people. 

For a full century subsequent to the discovery 
of the passage to India by the Cape of Good 
Hope, the commerce of the Indian seas, so far 
as Europe was concerned, remained, as is well 
known, almost a complete monopoly in the 
hands of the Portuguese. The ancient Venetian 
commerce with India, by the Red Sea, was 
speedily brought to an end by the conquest of 
Egypt by the Turks; nor did the Spanish dis- 
covery of another passage to India, by the Straits 
of Magellan, and the lodgment which the Span- 
ish made in the Philipine Islands, materially 
interfere with the Portuguese monopoly ; for 
the passage by the Straits of Magellan was very 
seldom attempted, the Spanish trade being con- 
fined to an annual ship between Acapulco and 
Manilla. 

It was the desire to share in this East India 
commerce, which made Lisbon the wealthiest 
and most populous city of Europe, that led to 
so many attempts to discover a Northeastern, 
a Northwestern, and even a Northern passage, 
to India (directly over the pole); not only as 
shorter, but as avoiding any collision with the 
Portuguese and Spanish, who did not hesitate 
to maintain by force their respective exclusive 
claims to the passages by the Cape of Good 
Hope and the Straits of Magellan, These at- 
tempts were at first confined to the English, 
the Dutch being content to buy Indian mer- 
chandise at Lisbon, which they re-sold in the 
north of Europe. But after the union of the 
Spanish and Portuguese dominions, in 1680, and 
the seizure, which soon followed, of the Dutch 
ships at Lisbon, and their exclusion from any 
trade with Portugal, the Dutch began to enter- 
tain, even more ardently than the English, the 
desire of a direct commerce with the far East. 
Drake, in his voyage round the world (1577-80), 
outward by the Straits of Magellan, and home- 
ward by the Cape of Good Hope, a track in 
which he was speedily followed by Cavendish 
(1586-8), led the way to the Indian seas; bat 
the failure of Cavendish in a second attempt to 
pass the Straits of Magellan, and the capture, 
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by Spanish-American cruisers in the Pacific, of | 
Sir Richard Hawkins, a son of the famous Sir | 
John Hawkins, who had attempted a voyage to 
Japan by the same route, served to keep up the 
terrors of that passage. Meanwhile, Captain Lan- 
caster, as early as 1591, accomplished the first 
English voyage to India by the Cape of Good 
Hope; yet though the English thus led the way, 
and, next to the Portuguese and the Spaniards, 
first made themselves heard of in the Indian 
seas, these enterprises of theirs were warlike, not 
commercial; and it is to the Dutch that the 
eredit mainly belongs of first breaking in upon 
the Portuguese and Spanish monopoly of Indian 
commerce. 

Among other Dutch ship-captains and mer- 
chants who had been thrown into prison at 
Lisbon, was Cornelius Houtman, who improved 
that opportunity to acquire, by conversation 
with Portuguese seamen, a knowledge of the 
Indian seas; and it was by his persuasious that 
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has chiefly to do. Born, according to his own 


| account of himself, on the banks of the Medway, 


between Rochester and Chatham, “where the 
King’s ships lie,” Adams, at the age of twelve, 
had commenced a sea-faring life, being bound 
apprentice to Master Nicholas Diggins, of Lime- 
house, near London, wtom he served for twelve 
years. Afterward he acted as master and pilot 
in her Majesty’s (Queen Elizabeth’s) ships, and 
then, for eleven or twelve years, was employed 
by the worshipful Company of the Barbary 
Merchants, till the Duteh traffic with India be- 
ginning, desirous, as he tells us, “to make a 
little experience of the small knowledge which 
God had given him,” he was induced to enter 
that service. Mahay’s squadron, in which 
Adams sailed as chief pilot, consisted of the 
Hope, of 250 tons and 130 men; the Faith, 
of 150 tons and 109 men; the Charity, of 160 
tons and 110 men; the Fidelity, of 100 tons 
and 86 men; and the Good News, of 75 tons 





the merchants of Amsterdam, associating as an | and 56 men; but these names of good omen 
East India Company, fitted out, in 1695, eight | did not save those small and over-crowded ves- 
vessels—four to renew the experiment of a North- | sels from a succession of disasters, too common 
eastern passage, and four to proceed to India | in the maritime enterprises of those days, They 
by the Cape of Good Hope. The voyage of the | left the Texel the 24th of June, and on the 21st 
first four came to nothing; the others, under the | of August reached the Cape Verde Islands, where 
charge of Houtman, succeeded in reaching the | they remained twenty-one days to refresh the 
west coast of Java, where, in spite of the arts men, of whom many, however, were taken sick 
and opposition of the Portuguese, whom they | with scurvy, including Mahay, their chief 
found established at Bantam, in that island, | commander, who died soon after they had re- 
they opened a trade with the natives, not with- | commenced their voyage. Encountering con- 
out an occasional intermixture of hostilities, in | trary winds and heavy rains, they were forced 
which they lost more than half their numbers, | to the west of Guinea, and landed on Cape 
besides being obliged to abandon and burn one | Gonsalves, just south of the Line. The people 
of their vessels. The other three returned to of Guinea, as they passed along, yielded a ped- 


Holland in 1598; and although the voyage had 
not been profitable, yet the actual commence- 
ment of the long desired Indian traffic greatly 
stimulated the hopes of the merchants; and that 
same year not less than four distinct India squad- 
rons were fitted out; one of two vessels, under 
Houtman; another of five vessels, known as 
Verhagen’s fleet, from the chief promoter of the 
enterprise, under Jacques Mahay; a third, of 
three vessels, under Oliver Noort; and a fourth, 
of not less than eight vessels, set forth by a new 
East India Association, including not only the 
merchants of Amsterdam, but those of the other 
cities of the province of Holland. The first and 


last of these expeditions proceeded by the Cape | 


of Good Hope; the other two were to attempt the 
passage by the Straits of Magellan. The Dutch 
merchants were at this time much richer than 
those of England; and for these enterprises of 
theirs to India they obtained the assistance of 
quite a number of adventurous Englishmen. 
Houtman had an English pilot, named Davis; 
Noort had, in the same capacity, carried Thomas 
Melis, who had made the voyage round the 
world with Cavendish; the fleet of Mahay had 
two English pilots, William Adams and Tim- 
othy Shotten; with the former of whom, as 
being the first Englishman who ever reached 
Japan, and long a resident there, our narrative 


dling trade. The sick were set on shore on the 
| 10th of November. On the 23d, a French sailor 
came aboard, who promised to do them all favor 
with the negro king. To him was sent Captain 
Wert (of the Fidelity), who found him on a 
throne scarcely a foot high, with a lamb-skin 
under his feet, his garment of violet-colured 
cloth with gilded lace, attired like a rower, 
| without shirt, shoes, or stockings, having a 
| parti-colored cloth on his head, and many glass 
| beads about his neck; attended by his courtiers, 
| adorned with cocks’ feathers. The palace was 
not comparable to a stable. His provision was 
brought him by women—a few roasted plant- 
ains and smoke-dried fish, in wooden vessels, 
with wine of palm, in such sparing measure, 
‘that, according to the quaint statement of old 
Purchas, “Massanissa, and the renowned ex- 
amples of temperance, might have been this 
|negro’s disciples. Once,” says Purchas, ‘the 
| Dutch captain was fain (under color of courtesy, 
to show the king his manner of diet), to call for 
some of his Holland provisions, to satisfy his 
thus more provoked and barking stomach; but 
in the Spanish wine the Guinean forgot his tem- 
perance, and was carried to his bed. Littie re- 
freshing was here to be had; a boar and two 
buffaloes they killed in the woods, a little they 
bought, a few birds they took, 2d (which was 
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worse) as the scorbute forsook the sick, fevers | we forcibly landed some seven-and-twenty or 
possessed the stronger.” thirty of our men, and drove the wild people 
In this state of distress they set sail for the from the water-side, having the most of our 
coast of Brazil; but falling in soon after with men hurt with their arrows. Having landed, 
the island of Annabon, in the Gulf of Guinea, | we made signs of friendship, and in the end 
they landed, took the town, which contained | came to parley, with signs that our desire was 
eighty houses, and obtained a supply of oxen, | to have victuals for iron, silver, and cloth, which 
and of oranges and other fruits; but the men we showed them. Whereupon they gave our 
continued to die, of whom they buried more | folks wine, with batatas (sweet potatoes), and 
than thirty on this island. Two months were | other fruits, and bade them, by signs and tokens, 
thus spent on the African coast, when the ships, | to go aboard, and the next day to come again, 
setting sail again about the middle of Novem- | and they would bring us victuals.” 
ber, after a five months’ passage, being greatly The next day, after a council, in which it was 
delayed by one of the vessels losing her main- | resolved not to land more than two or three 
mast, reached the Straits of Magellan, the crews | men at once, the captain approached the shore 
during most of that time on short allowance of | with all the foree he had. Great numbers of 
& quarter of a pound of bread per day, with a | people were seen on shore, who made signs for 
like proportion of wine and water, and driven | the boats to land; and in the end, as the people 
to such extremity as to eat the calf-skins with would not come near the boats, twenty-three 
which the ropes were covered. Having entered men landed with muskets, and marched up to- 
the Straits the beginning of April, 1699, they ward four or five houses; but before they had 
obtained a good supply of penguins for food, | marched about the distance of a musket-shot, 
but the commander stopping to wood and water, | they found themselves in an ambush; the 
they were overtaken by the winter, then just | natives falling upon them and killing the 
setting in, during which they lost more than a| whole, including Thomas Adams, a brother 
hundred men by cold and hunger, and were | of our William, the chief pilot. “So our 
thus detained—though, according to Adams, | boats waited long,” says Adams, “to see if 
there were many times when they might have | any of them would come again; but seeing 
gone through—till the 24th of September, when | no hope to recover them, our boats returned, 
at last they entered the SouthSea. A few days | with this sorrowful news, that all our men 
after, they encountered a violent storm, by that landed were slain, which was a lament- 
which the ships were separated; Captain Wert, | able thing to hear, for we had scarce so many 
with the Faith and Fidelity, being driven back | men left as could wind up our anchor.” After 
into the Strait, where he encountered Oliver | waiting a day longer, they went over to the 
Noort, who had left Holland a few days after the | neighboring island of Santa Maria, where they 
Verhagen fleet, had followed in the same track, | found the Hope, which had just arrived, but in 
had encountered many of the same difficulties, | as great distress as themselves, having, at the 
but who, more fortunate, not only passed the island of Mocha, the day before the Charity had 
Strait, but succeeded in completing the fourth | passed there, lost their commander and twenty- 
circumnavigation of the globe—a feat accom- | seven men in an attempt to land to obtain pro 
plished before his Voyage only by the ships of | visions. Some provisions were finally got, by 
Magellan, Drake, and Cavendish. As Noort | detaining two Spaniards who had come to visit 
was unable to afford him any aid, Wert aban- | the ships, and requiring them to pay a ransom 
doned the enterprise, and returned with his|in sheep and oxen. It was proposed to burn 
two ships to Holland. The other three ships | one of the ships, as there were not men epough 
steered separately for the coast of Chili, where | for both, most of the survivors being sick ; but 
a rendezvous, in the latitude of 46 degrees had | the new captains could not agree which of the 
been appointed. The Charity, in which Adams | ships they should burn. At length, the men 
was, reaching the place of rendezvous, found | being somewhat refreshed, a council was called 
there some Indian inhabitants, with whom they | to consider what should be done to make the 
had friendship for five or six days, and who| voyage as profitable as possible to the mer- 
furnished them with sheep in exchange for bells | chants. Learning from one of the sailors who 
and knives, with which they seemed well satis-| had been to Japan in a Portuguese ship, that 
fied; but shortly after they disappeared, prob-| cloth, of which they had much on board, was 
ably through Spanish influence. Having waited | good merchandise there; considering that the 
twenty-eight days, and hearing nothing of her | Moluccas, and most parts of the East Indies. were 
consorts, the Charity ran by Valdivia to the| not countries in which woolen cloths would be 
island of Mocha, and thence toward the neigh- | likely to be very acceptable; and hearing from 
boring island of Santa Maria, where, seeing on | the people on shore that Spanish cruisers were 
the main land near by a number of people, they | after them—by whom, in fact, their third vessel 
approached the shore for a parley, but the| was captured, news of their intentions and force 
people would suffer none to land from the boats, | having been sent from Spain to Peru about the 
at which they shot a multitude of arrows. | time of their departure from Holland—it was 
* Nevertheless,” says Adams, “having no vict- | finally resolved to stand away for Japan, which 
‘tals in our ship, and hoping to find refreshing, | they did, leaving the coast of Chili on the 27th 
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of November. Standing northerly across the 
equator, for several months they had pleasant 
weather. In their way, they encountered a 
group of islands somewhere about 16 degrees of 
North latitude (perhaps the Sandwich Islands), 
to which, as they approached, eight of their men 
ran off with the pinnace, and were eaten, as was 
supposed, by the islanders, who, by the report 
of one who was taken, proved to be cannibals. 
In the latitude of 27 degrees N., they encount- 
ered variable winds and stormy weather, in 
which the two vessels were separated, the Hope 
being never more heard of. The Charity still 
kept on her course, though with many of her 
men sick, and others dead; and on the 11th of 
April, being then in great misery, with only 
four or five men, out of a company of four-and- 
twenty, able to walk, as many more to creep 
on their knees, the whole expecting shortly to 
die, at last they made the hoped-for land, near 
a place called Bungo, on the western coast of 
the southernmost of the three larger islands, 
which, with quite a number of smaller ones, 
compose the empire of Japan. They were im- 
mediately boarded by numerous boats, which 
they had no*force to resist; but the boatmen 
offered no injury, beyond stealing what they 
could conveniently lay their hands on. This, 
however, was put a stop to the next day by the 
governor of the neighboring district, who sent 
soldiers on board to protect the cargo, and who 
treated the crew with great kindness, giving 
them a house on shore for their sick, of whom 
nine finally died; furnishing them also with all 
necessary refreshments. For some days the only 
conversation was by signs; but before long a 
Portuguese Jesuit, with some other Portuguese, 
arrived from Nangesaki, on the opposite east- 
ern coast of the island, the port at which the 
Chinese and Portuguese had their principal 
trade. The Dutch now had an interpreter, but 
what with religious and what with national an- 
tipathies, little was to be hoped from a Jesuit 
and a Portuguese. Soon after the Emperor 
sent five galleys, in which Adams, attended by 
one of the sailors, was conveyed to Osaca, on 
the south coast of Niphon, the larger island, 
and about eighty leagues from Bungo. Here 
he found the Emperor, “in a wonderful costly 
house, gilded with gold in abundance;” who, 
in several interviews, treated him with great 
kindness, and was very inquisitive as to his 
country, and the cause of his coming; to which 
Adams replied that the English were a people 
who had long sought’ out the East Indies, de- 
siring friendship, in the way of trade, with all 
kings and potentates; having in their country 
divers commodities which might be exchanged 
to mutual advantage. He then inquired if the 
people of Adams’s country had no wars? to 
which he answered that they did, with the 
Spanish and Portuguese, but were at peace with 
all other nations. He also inquired as to 
Adams’s religious opinions, and the way in 
which he got to Japan; but when Adams ex- 


hibited to him a chart of the world, and 
| pointed out the passage through the Straits of 
| Magellan, he exhibited plain signs of incredu- 
|lity. But, notwithstanding this friendly re- 
_ ception, Adams was ordered back to prison, 
| where he was kept for nine-and-thirty days, 
| expecting, though well treated, to be crucified, 
| that being a customary method of execution 
| among the Japanese. In fact, as he afterward 
| discovered, the Portuguese were employing this 
| interval in poisoning the minds of the natives 
| against these new comers, whom they repre- 
| sented as thieves and common sea-robbers whom 
it was necessary to put to death, to prevent any 
more of their freebooting countrymen from com- 
ing to the ruin of the Japanese trade. But at 
length the Emperor gave this answer, that, as 
these strangers had as yet done no damage to 
him nor to any of his people, it would be 
against reason and justice to put them to death ; 
and, sending again for Adams, after another 
long conversation and numerous inquiries, he 
, set him at liberty, and gave him liberty to visit 
‘his companions and the ship, of whom, in the 
| interval, he had heard nothing. He found them 
close by, the ship having in the interval been 
brought to Sakay, within seven or eight miles 
of Osaca. The men had suffered nothing, but 
the ship had been completely stripped, Adams 
being thus left with nothing but the clothes on 
his back. The Emperor, indeed, ordered resti- 
tution; but the plundered articles were so dis- 
persed and concealed that nothing could be re- 
covered, except fifty \thousand rials in silver 
($5000), which had formed a part of the cargo, 
and which was given up to the officers as a 
fund for their support and that of the men. 
Afterward the ship was taken still eastward to 
Quanto, near Jeddo, where all means were used 
to get her clear with leave to depart, in which 
suit a considerable part of the money was spent; 
till, at the end of two years, the men refusing 
any longer to obey Adams and the master, “‘for 
quietness’ sake” the remaining money was di- 
vided, and each was left to shift for himself. 
The Emperor, however, added an allowance to 
each man of two pounds of rice a day, besides 
an annual pension in money amounting to about 
twenty-four dollars. In Adams's case this pen- 
sion was afterward raised to one hundred and 
forty dollars, as a reward for having built two 
ships for the Emperor on the European model, 
one of which was lent in the year 1609 to the 
Spanish governor of Manilla (who, on his return 
| home by way of Acapulco had been shipwreck- 
‘ed on the coast of Japan) to convey him to New 
Spain; a courtesy which the Spaniard acknowl- 
edged by returning another ship the next year 
with a great present, besides the value of the 
Emperor's ship in goods and money. Adams's 
knowledge of mathematics also proved of serv- 
ice to him, and he was soon in such favor as to 
be able, as he tells us, to return good for evil to 
several of his former enemies, the Jesuits and 
| Portuguese. Indeed, the Emperor rewarded his 
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services by giving him “a living like unto a 
lordship in England, with eighty or nivety hus- 
bandmen as his servants and slaves;” but he 
still pined for home, and importuned for leave 
to depart, desiring, as he says, “to see his poor 
wife and children, according to conscience and 
nature.” This suit he again renewed, upon 
hearing from some Japanese traders that Dutch 
merchants had established themselves at Acheen 
in Sumatra, and Patania, on the east coast of 
Malacca, promising to bring both the Dutch 
and English to trade in Japan. But all he could 
obtain was leave for the Dutch captain of the 
ship to depart, which he presently did, for Pa- 
tania, in a Japanese junk, whence he proceeded 
to Jor, at the southern end of the peninsula of 
Malacca, where he found a Dutch fleet of nine 
sail, in which he obtained an appointment as 
master, but was soon after killed in a sea-fight 
with the Portuguese. This hope of eommuni- 
eating with his friends thus failing, soon after 
Adams heard that certain English merchants 
had established themselves in the island of Java, 
to whom he wrote, under date of October 22, 
1611, giving an account of himself, and inclos- 
ing a letter to his wife, which he besought 
these unknown countrymen of his to convey to 
his friends in England. “My desire is,” he 
wrote, “that my wife and two children may 
learn that I am here in Japan; for that my wife 
is in a manner a widow, and my children fa- 
therless, which thing only is my greatest grief 
of heart and conscience. I am a man not un- 
known in Ratcliffe and Limehouse, to my good 
master, Mr. Nicholas Diggins, and Mr. Thomas 
Best, and Mr. Nicholas Isaac and William Isaac, 
brothers, with many others. Therefore, may 
this letter come to any of their hands, or the 
copy of this letter, I know that your Company’s 
mercy is such that my friends and kindred shall 
have news that I do as yet live in this vale of 
my sinful pilgrimage; the which thing I do 
again and again desire for Jesus’ sake.” 

This letter was directed to his unknown 
friends and countrymen, with a request endorsed 
that by their good means it, or a copy of it, 
might come to the knowledge of some of his 
friends at Limehouse or in Kent, so that his wife 
and children might hear of him, and he of them, 
before his death. Adams sent it by the master’s 
mate of a small Dutch trading vessel which had 
lately arrived in Japan, in continuation of a 
commerce and intercourse commenced two years 
before by two Dutch vessels, fitted out with 
intention to take the Portuguese carack which 
eame annually from Macao with a rich cargo. 
Missing her by being a few days too late, they 
had put into the harbor of Firando, in a small 
island of the same name, off the western coast 
of the southern main island of Japan, near the 
entrance of the Strait of Corea; whence they 
sent some of their company to the Emperor's 
court, where they had been received with great 
friendship, obtaining leave to establish a per- 


manent factory at Firando, for the supply of i 
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which they were to send a ship or two yearly. 
‘You shall understand,” wrote Adams, “that 
the Hollanders have here an Indias of money, 
so that they need not to bring silver out of 
Holland to the East Indias, for in Japan there 
is much gold and silver to serve their turn in 
other places where need requireth.” He enu- 
merated as vendible in Japan for ready money, 
raw silk, damask, black taffetas, black and red 
cloth of the best kinds, lead, &e. To asomewhat 
exaggerated, and otherwise not very correct 
account of the extent and geography of the 
Japanese dominions, he added the following 
description of the inhabitants: “The people 
of this island of Japan are good of nature, cour. 
teous above measure, and valiant in war. Their 
justice is severely executed, and without par- 
tiality upon transgressors. They are governed 
in great civility. I think no land in the world 
better governed by civil policy. The people 
are very superstitious in their religion, and are 
of diverse opinions. There are many Jesuits 
and Franciscan friars in this land, and they 
have converted many to be Christians, and have 
many churches in the island.” 

This letter, with its inclosure addressed to 
Adams's wife, must have reached the English 
East India Company’s factory at Bantam, in 
Java, previous to the first of June, 1612; for on 
that day an answer to it was dispatched by the 
Globe, which had just arrived from England, 
and which sailing thence to Patania, met there 
the same master’s mate who had brought Ad- 
ams’s letter, and who being just about to return 
to Japan in a Dutch pinnace, promised to deliver 
the answer. Already, however, independently 
of Adams's letter, a project seems to have been 
started in England for opening a trade with 
Japan; letters from the King of England to the 
Emperor having been intrusted to Captain 
Saris, an old adventurer in the East, and a 
former resident at Bantam, who left England 
in April, 1611, with three ships—the Clove, the 
Thomas, and the Hector—being the eighth voy- 
age set forth by the English East India Com- 
pany. After touching, trading, negotiating, 
and fighting at Socotra, Mocha, and other ports 
of the Red Sea, Saris arrived at Bantam in 
October, 1612. Soon after his arrival the let- 
ter of Adams was re-read in presence of the 
assembled merchants, and doubtless it encour- 
aged him in his project of visiting Japan, and 
of thus, to use a quaint expression of old Pur- 
chas, making the East Indias westerly. Having 
taken in seven hundred sacks of pepper for a 
trial there, in addition to the broadcloths, gun- 
powder, and other goods brought from England, 
and constituting his principal cargo, Saris sailed 
on the 14th of January, 1613, in the Clove, for 
Japan; his crew consisting of seventy-four En- 
glish, one Spaniard, one Japanese, to serve as 
an interpreter, he speaking also the Malay lan- 
guage, which Captain Saris understood, and 
five Swarts or Indians. Passing in sight of the 
south coast of Celebes, he touched at several 
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of the Dutch ports in the group of the Moluc- 
cas, 80 famous for their spices, and occupied at 
that time, some of them by Dutch, and others 
by Spanish factories—the Spaniards from Ma- 
nilla having come to the rescue of the Portu- 
guese, whom the Dutch had driven out—the 
inmates of which regarded all new-comers (if 
of any other nation than their own) with 
scarcely less suspicion and hostility than they 
did each other, and both of them joining to 
oppress and plunder the unhappy natives, who 
were wrought upon to spoil one another in 
civil war, while the Dutch and Spaniards, both 
secure in strong forts, sat by and looked on 
“prepared to take the bone from him that 
would wrest it from his fellow.” The compo- 
sition of the garrison of the Dutch fort at Bu- 
chian, one of the islands at which Saris touched, 
was rather peculiar, and not a \ittle formidable, 
consisting, besides thirty Dutch soldiers, of 
eleven Dutch women, “able to withstand the 
fury of the Spaniard, or other nation whatso- 
ever, being of a very lusty, large breed, and 
furnished with few good qualities ;” but among 
them, aceording to Captain Saris, that of fol- 
lowing their leader; for no sooner was the 
captain of the fort on board the Clove, than the 
Amazon band followed, complaining of great 
misery, and with very small entreaty—in fact, 
it may be suspected, without waiting for an 
invitation—sitting down to eat with the En- 
glish sailors) They had, says Saris, what the 
ship afforded, and then returned on shore with 
their captain, no doubt to the English captain’s 
great satisfaction. But however ready the Dutch 
female soldiers might be to feast on the English 
provisions, the Dutch commanders would not 
allow the natives to trade with the English, 
even to the extent of a single catty of cloves, 
threatening with death those who did so, and 
claiming all the Spice Islands held by them as 
their country, conquered by the sword, they 
having, with much loss of blood and money, 
delivered the inhabitants from the tyranny of 
the Portuguese, and having made a perpetual 
contract with them for the purchase of all their 
spices at a fixed rate, in the case of cloves at 
about eight cents the pound. This claim of 
dominion and extensive right of trade, Captain 
Saris declined to acknowledge, at the same 
time professing his readiness to give the Dutch 
“as neighbors and brethren in Christ,” a pre- 
ference in purchasing any part of his cargo of 
which they might happen to stand in need. 
The English and Dutch had been ready 
enough to join together in breaking up the 
Portuguese and Spanish monopoly, and in fore- 
ing a trade in the Indian seas; but it was al- 


ready apparent that the Dutch East India | 


Company, which in the amount of capital at 
its command very far surpassed the English 


Company, was bent on establishing a monopoly 


of its own, not less close than that formerly 
maintained by the Portuguese. The Spaniards, 
on the other hand, professed friendship, and 


made some offers of trade; but Captain Saris 
suspecting treachery did not choose to trust 
them, and on the 14th of April, he left the Mo 
luceas, and stood in his course for Japan, and 
on the 10th June, having been in sight of land 
for a day or two, they were boarded by four 
great fishing-boats, fitted with both sails and 
oars, from whose crews they learned that they 
were off the harbor of Nangesaki, the chief port 
of the Portuguese trade, And, in fact, one of 
these boats belonged to the Portuguese, and 
was manned by “new Christians,” converted 
natives, that is, who had mistaken the ship of 
Captain Saris for the annual Portuguese carack 
from Macao. Finding their mistake, no entreaty 
could prevail upon them to stay; but the mas- 
ters of two of the other boats, for thirty dollars 
each in money, and rice for their food, agreed 
to pilot the ship to Firando, which lay to the 
northward, by the pilots’ reckoning, some thirty 
leagues distant; and their men coming on board 
began voluntarily to assist in working the ves- 
sel, showing themselves not less handy than 
the English sailors. 

No sooner had the ship anchored off Firando, 
than she was visited by the old king or hered- 
itary governor of that island, by name Foyne- 
Suma, upward of seventy years old, attended 
by his nephew or grandchild, Tone-Suma, a 
young man of two-and-twenty, who governed 
under him. They came with forty boats or 
galleys, with from ten to fifteen oars a side: 
but on approaching the vessel all fell back, ex 
cept the two which carried the old governor 
and hig nephew, who came on board unattend- 
ed except by a single person each. They were 
bare-headed and bare-legged, wearing shoes, 
but no stockings; the fore part of their heads 
shaven to the crown, and their hair behind, 
which was very long, gathered up into a knot; 
and were clad in shirts and breeches of linen, 
over which was a silk gown girt to them, a 
sword of the country at either side, the one 
half a yard in length, the other half as long. 
Their manner of salutation was to put off their 
shoes, and then stooping, with their right hand 
in their left, and both against their knees, to 
approach with small sidling steps, slightly mov- 
ing their hands at the same time, and erying, 
Augh! Augh! Captain Saris conducted them 
to his cabin, where he had a banquet spread, 
and a concert of music, with which they seemed 
much delighted. Captain Saris delivered to 
him a letter from the King of England, which 
he received with much joy, but he put off read- 
ing it till “ Ange” should come, that word being 
the Japanese for pilot, and the name by which 
Adams was known, to whom, being then at 
Jeddo, letters were sent the same night, as also 
| to the Emperor. 

As soon as the King had gone on shore, all 
his principal people attended by a multitude 
| of soldiers, entered the ship, each man of con- 





sequence bringing his present of venison, wild 
| boar, large and fat wild fowl, fruits, fish, &e. ; 
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but as the crowd proved troublesome, King 
Foyne sent an officer on board to keep order, 
and prevent mischief. The next day came some 
three-score great boats or galleys, very well 
manned, which towed the vessel into the har- 
bor, of which the entrance was narrow and 
dangerous. Here they anchored in five fath- 
oms, so close to the shore that they could talk 
with the people in the houses, saluting the 
town with nine pieces of ordnance; a compli- 
ment which the inhabitants were unable to re- 
turn, having no cannon there, only pieces for 
small shot. The ship was speedily surrounded 
with boats full of people, who seemed much to 
admire the head and stern of the ship, and the 
decks were so crowded with men, women and 
children, that it was impossible to move about. 
The captain took several of the better sort of 
women into his cabin, where a picture of Venus 
and Cupid “did hang somewhat wantonly, set 
out in a large frame, which, mistaking it for the 
Virgin and her son, some of those women kneel- 
ed to and worshiped with great devotion,” at 
the same time whispering in a low tone, that 
they might not be overheard by their pagan 
companions that they were Christianos, by 
which it was understood that they were con- 
verts of the Portuguese Jesuits. 

Soon after King Foyne came again on board, 
and brought four principal women with him. 
They were bare-legged, except that a pair of 
half buskins were bound by a silk ribbon about 
their insteps, and clad in a number of silk 
gowns, one skirt over another, bound about 
their waists by a girdle, their hair very black 
and long, and tied in a comely knot on the 
crown of the head, no part of which was shaven 
like the men’s. They had good faces, hands, 
and feet, clear-skinned and white, but wanting 
color, which, however, they supplied by art. 
They were low in stature and very fat, courte- 
ous in behavior, of which they well understood 
the ceremonials according to the Japanese fash- 
ion. At first they seemed a little bashful, but 
the king “ willing them to be frolic,” all other 
company being excluded except Captain Saris 
and the interpreter, they sung several songs, 
playing on an instrument much like a guitar, 
but with four strings only, which they fingered 
very nimbly with the left hand, holding in the 
other a piece of ivory with which they touched 
the strings, playing and singing by book, the 
tunes being noted on lines and spaces, much the 
same as European music. 

The old king was so much delighted with the 
presents, to the value of seven hundred dollars 
or more, which Captain Saris delivered to him 
in the name of the King of England, that, at a 
banquet which he gave on the occasion, calling 
for a drinking-cup holding a pint and a half, 
which was one of the presents, he insisted upon 
drinking it off to the King of England’s health, 
filled with arrack, “the wine of that country,” 
distilled from rice, of the color of canary, but 
almost as strong as brandy—a compliment 





which he required to be repeated by every per. 
son present. 

Not long after, desirous to be “frolic,” he 
brought on board a company of female actors— 
such as were common in Japan, little better, it 
would seem, than slaves; being under the con. 
trol of a master, who carried them from place to 
place, exhibiting comedies of war, love, and 
such like, with several shifts of apparel for the 
better grace of the watter acted; and of much 
the same easy virtue, it would seem, with the 
ballet-girls of Europe—a class of performers as 
yet unknown in England, and but just begin. 
ning to come into vogue in Italy. It appeared, 
however, on a subsequent occasion, on which 
several of the English were present, that, be- 
sides these professional actors, the king and his 
principal workmen were accustomed, on certain 
great festivals, at which the whole country 
round was present, to present a play, of which 
the matter was the valiant deeds of their an- 
cestors, from the beginning of their kingdom 
or commonwealth, intermixed, howevcr—like 
Shakspeare’s historical plays — with much 
mirth, to give the common people content. On 
that occasion they had as musical instruments, 
to assist their voices, little tabors or stringed 
instruments, small in the middle and large at 
both ends, like an hour-glass; also, fifes; but, 
though they kept exact time, the whole per. 
formance was very harsh to English ears. 

While waiting for Adams, who presently ar- 
rived, after being seventeen days on his way, a 
house was hired on shore for a factory, which 
was obtained, furnished with mats, according te 
the custom of the country, for a rent of ninety- 
five dollars for six months. Not long after, leay- 
ing Mr. Richard Cox, the Cape-merchant,* in 
charge of the factory and the trade, Captain Saris 
set out on a visit to the Emperor, attended by 
Adams and seventeen persons of his own com- 
pany, including several mercantile gentlemen, 
a tailor, a cook, the surgeon’s mate, the Japan- 
ese interpreter, the coxswain, and one sailor, 
and being liberally furnished by old King 
Foyne with a conductor for the journey, a large 
galley of twenty-five oars a side, manned with 
sixty men, and also with a sum in Japanese 
money to pay his expenses, amounting to a 
hundred and twenty-five dollars, which sum, 
however, Captain Saris directed the Cape-mer- 
chant to place to King Foyne’s credit as so much 
money lent. 

The galley being handsomely fitted up with 
waist-cloths and ensigns, they coasted along the 
western and northern shores of the southern 

* Besides the captain, who had the general oversight 
of the ship and voyage, and the master, whose business it 
was to navigate the vessel, most considerable trading 
ships of that day had a Cape-merchant, so called, a super- 
cargo or commercial agent, who had charge of the trade, 
and the same term was applied to commercial agents res- 
ident in distant countries. Thus, in Virginia, while that 
colony remained a proprietary government, the magazins, 
or general store of goods belonging to the Company, and 
the local trade, of which they had a monopoly, was under 
the charge of a Cape-merchant. 
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main island (on 6ur modern maps ealled Kiusin, | neighboring city of Miaco; and the garrison 
but on older ones Ximo, and by the Japanese being changed at that time, the old troops 
themselves, Mashma), passing a ber of hand- | marching out, and new ones marching in, who 
some towns. One of these, called Fuccate, at a for two or three days after were met on the 
distance of two days’ rowing from Firando— | road, a good opportunity was afforded to see 
where, finding the current too strong, they their array. They were armed with culivers (a 
stopped to dine—had a very strong castle of free- species of fire-arms), pikes, swords and targets, 
stone, with a wide and deep ditch and draw- bows and arrows, and wagadashes, described as 


bridge, kept in good repair, but without cannon like a Welsh hook. They marched five abreast, 
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or garrison. The town seemed as large as Lon- | with an officer to every ten files, in regiments 
don within the walls, very well built, with of from five hundred to a hundred and fifty, 
straight streets. As they landed, they had ex- | without colors or musical instruments. Captain 
perience, repeated almost wherever they went, | Saris was very favorably impressed with the 


of that antipathy to foreigners, so characteristic 
a trait of their country; for the boys, children, 
and worser sort of idle people, would gath- 
er about them, erying out Coré, Coré, Cocoré, 
Wané, taunting them by these words, as Coreans 
with false hearts, whoopirg, holluwing, and 
making such a noise, that une English could 
hardly hear each other speak. and eyen in some 
places throwing stones at them ; all which went 
on without any interference on the part of the 
public officers, so that the best the visitors could 
do, was to pass on without giving any attention 
to these “idle rabblements,” and thus escaping 
with the noise in their ears. In general, how- 
ever, the police was very strict, and punish- 
ments very prompt and bloody, it being no un- 
usual thing to see criminals beheaded in the 
street, after which, every passer-by was allow- 
ed to try his sword on the dead body, which 
thus was often chopped into small pieces, and 
left for the birds of prey to devour. All along 
the coast they noticed many families living in 
boats upon the water, as in Holland, the women 
being very expert fishers, not only with lines 
and nets, but by diving, which gave them such 
blood-shot eyes that they might easily be known 
by that mark. 
Coasting along through the strait which sep- 
arates Niphon, the main island of Japan, from 
the two more southern and smaller ones, on the 
twentieth day after leaving Firando, they reach- 
ed the entrance of a river, a short distance up 
which lay the town of Osaca, which, however, 
they could only reach in a small boat. This 
town, which seemed as large as Fuccate, had 
many handsome timber bridges across a river as 
wide as the Thames at London. It had, also, 
like Fuceate, a great and very strong castle of 
freestone, in which the son of the late Emperor, 
left an infant at his father’s decease, was kept a 
close prisoner, with his wife, a daughter of Oyo- 
shosamma, the reigning Emperor, who, from 
being originally one of his guardians, had usurp- 
ed the government. A short distance from Osa- 
ca, on the other side of the river, lay the town 
of Sakay, not so large, but accessible to ships, 
and a place of great trade. Leaving their galley 
at Osaca, Captain Saris and his company passed 
in boats up a river or canal, one day’s journey, 
to Fushimi, where they found a garrison of three 
thousand soldiers, maintained by the Emperor 
to keep in subjection Osaca, and the still larger 





discipline and martial bearing of these troops; 
but the fashion in which thair officers rode be- 
hind their companies—seated cross-legged on a 
piece of red China felt, spread over their beds, 
which were thrown across their horses’ backs, 
the rider, if old or weak, leaning against a staff, 
which supported him like the back of a chair— 
does not seem very warlike. The Captain-Gen- 
eral, whom they met in the rear, marched in 
very great state, hunting and hawking all the 
way, the hawks being managed exactly after 
the European fashion. The horses were of mid- 
dle size, small-headed, and very full of mettle. 

The better opportunity was afforded for ob- 
serving these troops, of which the regiments fol- 
lowed each other at the distance of a league or 
two, as, at Fushimi, Captain Saris and his com- 
pany quitting their bark, were furnished each 
man with a horse to travel over land to Surun- 
ga, where the Emperor held his court. For 
Captain Saris a palanquin was also appointed, 
with bearers to carry it, two at a time, six in 
number where the way was level, but increased 
to ten when it became hilly. A spare horse 
was led beside the palanquin for him to ride 
when he pleased, and, according to the custom of 
the country with persons of importance, a slave 
was appointed to run before him, bearing a pike. 

Thus they traveled, at the rate of some forty- 
five miles a day, over a highway for the most 
part very level, but in some places eut through 
mountains; the distances marked, in divisions 
of about three miles, by two little hillocks on 
each side of the way, planted at the top with a 
fair pine tree, “trimmed round in fashion of an 
arbor.” This read, which was full of travelers, 
led by a succession of farms, country-houses, 
villages, and great towns, passing many fresh 
rivers by ferries, and near many fotoguis, or 
temples, situated in groves, ‘the most pleasant- 
est places for delight in the whole country, the 
priests that tend thereupon dwelling about the 
same, as our friars, in old time, planted them- 
selves in England.” 

Every town and village was well furnished 
with taverns, where meals could be obtained at 
a noment’s warning, at prices varying from two 
eents to half a dollar. It was here, too, that 
lodgings were obtained, and horses, and men 
for the palanquin, taken up, by the director of 
the journey, like post-horses in England, at 
about two cents a mile. The general food 
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throughout the country was observed to be 
rice, of which there were various qualities, the 
better sort selling for a cent a pound. They 
ate also fish, wild fowl of various kinds, fresh 
and salted, various picked herbs and roots; hens, 
of which they had abundance, at six cents each, 
also venison and wild boar. They had goats 
and cattle, and made cheese, but no butter. 
Neither did they eat milk, nor the flesh of any 
tame animal, unless it were swine, which were 
very plenty—a fat hog selling for a dollar and 
a quarter, and a pig for twenty-five cents. 
They plowed with horses and oxen, as in Eu- 
rope, and raised good red wheat. They were 
said to have no gther drinks but arrack and 
water, which we are told they drank warm 
with their food; but this was probably tea, not 
less a favorite in Japan than in China, though 
as yet unknown in Europe. 

The entrance of the travelers into Surunga, 
where the Emperor held his court, and which 
they reached on the seventh day, was not 
very savory, as they were obliged to pass sev- 
eral crosses with the dead and decaying bodies 
of the malefactors still nailed to them. This 
city they judged to be as large as London with 
all the suburbs (London had at that time a pop- 
ulation of 250,000), the handicraftsmen dwell- 
ing in the outskirts of the town, so as not to 
disturb with their pounding and hammering 
the richer and more leisurely sort. 

After a day or two spent in preparations, 
Saris, accompanied by the merchants and oth- 
ers, went in his palanquin to the palace, bear- 
ing his presents, according to the custom of the 
country, on little tables of a sweet-smelling 
wood. Having entered the castle, he passed 
three draw-bridges, each with its guard, and 
ascending a handsome stone staircase, he was 
met by two grave, comely men, Caskedona, the 
Emperor’s secretary, and Fungodona, the ad- 
miral, who led him into a matted antechamber. 
Here they all sat down cross-legged on the mats, 
but the two officers soon rose again, and took 
him into the empty presence-chamber, to be- 
stow due reverence on the Emperor's empty 
chair of state. It was about five feet high, the 
sides and back richly ornamented with cloth of 
gold, but without any canopy. The presents 
given in the name of the King, and others by 
Captain Saris in his own name (as the custom 
ef the country required), were arranged about 
the room. After waiting a little while longer 
in the antechamber, it was announced that the 
Emperor had come, when the officers motioned 
Saris into the room, but without entering them- 
selves. Approaching the Emperor, he present- 
ed, with English compliments (on his knee, it 
may be presumed), the King’s letter, which the 
Emperor took and raised toward his forehead, 
telling the interpreter to bid them weleome 
after their wearisome journey, and that in a 
day or two his answer would be ready; invit- 
ing them in the mean time to visit his son, 
who resided at Jeddo; whereupon Saris took 
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his leave, and was conducted’by the secretary 
and admiral to his palanquin. Besides the pres. 
ents to the Emperor and his son, others had been 
brought for the secretary and admiral, and also 
for the mint-master (the Emperor's treasurer 
and financier), for the chief judge, and the sec. 
retary of the Emperor’s son; but the whole 
amount hardly exceeded that bestowed upon 
the petty governor of Firando. Nobody made 
any objection to presents except the secretary. 
Caskedona, who pleaded the Emperor's special 
commands to the contrary, but who was finally 
persuaded to take five pounds of Socotrine 
aloes, “to use for his health.” 

The country between Surunga and Jeddo, 
which were two days’ journey apart, was found 
to be well inhabited. They saw many temples 
on the way, one of which contained a gigantic 
image of Budda or Fo, made of copper, hollow 
within, but of very substantial thickness, It 
was, as they guesséd, twenty-two feet high, in 
likeness of a man kneeling on the ground, and 
seated on his heels, clothed in a gown, his arms 
of wonderful size, and the whole body in pro- 
portion. The echo of the shouts of some of the 
company who went into the body of it was very 
loud; others of them left their names written 
upon it, as they saw was customary with the 
passers-by, from whom this image received very 
great reverence, being on the main road to a 
celebrated place of pilgrimage. 

Jeddo was found to be a eity much larger 
than Surunga, and with much handsomer build- 
ings, making a very glorious appearance as they 
approached, the ridge tiles and corner tiles, and 
the posts of the doors, richly gilded and var- 
nished. They had, however, no glass windows, 
but window-shutters instead, opening in leaves, 
and handsomely painted. Through the middle 
of the city was a causeway, as broad as any 
English street, under which ran a river, there 
being at every fifty paces a well-head, substan- 
tially fitted, of freestone, with buckets to draw 
up water for daily use or in case of fire. 

From Jeddo, where our travelers were re- 
ceived much as they had been at Surunga, 
they proceeded some forty miles, by boats, to 
Oringa, an excellent harbor on the sea-side; 
whence, in eight days, they coasted round a 
projecting point of land back to Surunga, where 
they received the Emperor’s answer to the 
King’s letter, also an engrossed and official copy 
| of certain Privileges of Trade, a draught of 
| which they had furnished to the Emperor's secre- 
' tary, and which having been condensed as much 
| as possible, to suit the Japanese taste for brevity, 
_and thus reduced from fourteen articles to eight, 
|were expressed in the following terms—not 
without interest, now that the United State 
are seeking to obtain a similar concession : 

1. Jmprimis. We give free license to the sub- 
jects of the King of Great Britain, viz, Sir 
Thomas Smith, Governor, and the Company of 
the East India Merchants and Adventurers, for- 
ever, safely to come into any of the ports of our 
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empire of Japan, with their ships and mer- 
chandises, without any hindrance to them or 
their goods, and to abide, buy, sell, and barter, 


power, as having three plentiful and mighty 
kingdoms under your powerful command. I 
acknowledge your Majesty’s great bounty in 


according to their own manner with all nations: | sending me so undeserved a present of many 
to tarry here as long as they think good, and | rare things, such as my land affordeth not, nei- 


to depart at their pleasures. 

2. Item. We grant unto them freedom of cus- 
tom for all such merchandises as either now they 
have brought or hereafter they shall bring into 
our kingdoms, or shall from hence transport to 
any foreign part: and do authorize those ships 
that hereafter shall arrive and come from En- 
gland, to proceed to present sale of their com- 
modities, without further coming or sending up 
to our court. 

3. Item. If any of their ships shall happen to 
be in danger of shipwreck, we will our subjects 
not only to assist them, but that such part of 
ship and goods as shall be saved be returned to 
their captain or Cape-merchant, or their assigns: 
and that they shall or may build one house or 
more for themselves, in any part of our empire 
where they shall think fittest, and at their de- 
parture to make sale thereof at their pleasure, 

4. Item. If any of the English, merchants or 
other, shall depart this life within our domin- 
ions, the goods of the deceased shall remain at 
the dispose of the Cape-merchant; and all of- 
fenses committed by them shall be punished by 
the said Cape-merchant, according to his dis- 
eretion; our laws to take no hold of their per- 
sons or goods. 

5. Item. We will that ye our subjects, trading 
with them for any of their commodities, pay 
them for the same according to agreement, with- 
out delay, or return of their wares again unto 
them. 

6. Item. For such commodities as they have 
now brought, or shall hereafter bring, fitting 
for our service and proper use, we will that no 
arrest be made thereof, but that the price be 
made with the Cape-merchant, according as 
they may sell to others, and present payment 
upon the delivery of the goods. 

7. Item. If in discovery of other countries for 
trade, and return of their ships, they should 
need men or victuals, we will that ye our sub- 
jects furnish them for their money as their need 
shall require. 

8. And that without further passport they 
shall and may set out upon the discovery of 
Yeadzo,* or any other part in and about our 
empire. 

The letter from the Emperor to the King of 
England, which, besides being quite a model of 
epistolary politeness, may also become a curi- 
osity by way of comparison, was in the follow- 
ing terms: 

“Your Majesty’s kind letter, sent me by your 
servant, Captain John Saris (who is the first that 
Ihave known to arrive in any part of my do- 
minions) I heartily embrace, being not a little 
glad to understand of your great wisdom and 


* Jesso, utherwise called Matsmai, the island north of 
Niphoa. 








| ther have I ever before seen; which I receive 
| not as from a stranger, but as from your Maj- 
| esty, whom I esteem as myself. Desiring the 
| continuance of friendship with your Highnevs, 
| and that it may stand with your good liking to 
| send your subjects to any part or port of my 


dominions, where they shall be most heartily 
welcome, applauding much their worthiness in 
the admirable knowledge of navigation, having 
with much facility discovered a country so re- 
mote, being no whit amazed with the distance 
of so mighty a gulf, nor greatness of such infi- 
nite clouds and storms, from prosecuting hon- 
orable enterprises of discoveries and merchan- 
dising, wherein they shall find me to further 
them according to their desires. 1 return unto 
your Majesty a small token of my love (by your 
said subject), desiring you to accept thereof as 
from one that much rejoiceth in your friend- 
ship. And whereas your Majesty’s subjects 
have desired certain privileges for trade and 
settling of a factory in my dominions, I have 
not only granted what they demanded, but have 
confirmed the same unto them under my broad 
seal, for better establishing thereof. From 
castle in Surunga, this fourth day of the ninth 
month, in the eighteenth year of our Dary, ac- 
cording to our computation. Resting your Maj- 
esty’s friend, the highest commander in the King- 
dom of Japan. 

[Signed] Minna. Montono. Yer. Ye. Yeas.” 

If any one doubts the correctness of these 
translations, they can find the original, at least 
of the Privileges of Trade, printed in the Jap- 
anese characters, if they can read it, on the 
375th page of the first part of Purchas his Pil- 
grims. 

In the original draught of the Privileges, there 
had been an additional article, to the effect that, 
as the Chinese had refused to trade with the 
English, in case the English (by a sort of antici- 
pation of the opium war) should capture any 
Chinese ships, they might be allowed the privi- 
lege of selling such prizes in the Japanese ports; 
but this article, upon consideration, the Emper- 
or refused to grant. The rest were passed un- 
der his great seal, which was not. of wax, but 
stamped like a print, and colored rich. 

While these documents were under consider. 
ation, a Spanish embassador from the Phili- 
pines had arrived at Surunga with the request 
that such Portuguese and Spaniards as were 
in the Emperor’s territories without authority 
from the King of Spain might be delivered up 
to be transported to the Philipines—a request 
occasioned by the great want of men to defend 
the Spanish posts in the Moluccas against the 
Dutch, who were then preparing to make an 
absolute conquest of the whole of those islands. 
To which the Emperor replied that his country 
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was a free country, and nobody should be forced 
out of it; but if the embassador couid persuade 
any of his countrymen to go, they should not 
be prevented; whereupon the embassador de- 
parted, not a little discontented. 

The day after receiving the Emperor’s letter 
and the Privileges, being the 9th of October, 
Captain Saris and his company set out by land 
for Miaco, where the presents were to be deliv- 
ered to him, over the same road by which they 
had traveled from Osaca to Surunga; but, ow- 
ing to the heavy rains and the rising of the riv- 
ers, their progress was much delayed. Miaco 
they found to be the greatest and most com- 
mercial city of Japan. Here too was the larg- 
est fotoqui, or temple, in the whole country, 
built of freestone, begun by the late Emperor, 
and just finished by the present one, as long as 
the part of St. Paul’s in London, westerly from 
the choir (it is the old Gothic edifice, afterward 
destroyed in the great fire of 1666, that is here 
referred to), being as high-arched, and borne 
upon pillars like that. This temple was at- 
tended upon by a great many bonzes or priests, 
who thus obtained their living, being support- 
ed by the produce of an altar, on which the 
worshipers offered rice and small pieces of mon- 
ey, and near which was a colossal copper image 
of Fo, like that already described, but much 
larger, reaching to the very arch of the temple, 
which itself stood on the top of a hill, having 
an avenue of approach on either side, of fifty 
stone pillars, ten paces apart, on each of which 
was suspended a lantern, lighted every night. 

Here, also, the Jesuits had a very stately col- 
lege, in which many of them resided, buth Por- 
tuguese and natives, and in which many chil- 
dren were trained up in the Christian religiun 
according to the Romish Church. In this city 
alone, there were not less than five or six thou- 
sand professing Christians for whose use the 
New Testament had been translated into the 
Japanese. But already that persecution was 
commenced which ended at length not only in 
the banishment of the Jesuits from Japan, but 
in the exclusion of all Europeans, with a slight 
exception in favor of the Dutch. About a 
month before Captain Saris’s arrival at Surun- 
ga, the Emperor had issued a proclamation or- 
dering all the Christian churches to be removed 
to Nangesaki, and that no church should stand 
nor mass be sung within ten leagues of his 
court, upon pain of death. 

Having at length received the Emperor's pres- 
ents for the King of England, being ten beobds, 
or large pictures to hang a chamber with, they 
proceeded the same day to Fushimi, and the 





next to Osaca, where they found the populace | 


very abusive, erying after them osin, Tosin ! 


Ooré, Coré !—Chinese, Chinese! Coreans, Core- | 


ans! and throwing stones at them, the gravest 
people of the town not once reproving them, 
but rather animating them and setting them 
on, Here they re-embarked in the galley 
which had been waiting for them, and return- 
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| ed to Firando, having spent just three months 
on the tour. 

Captain Saris found that during his absence 
seven of his crew had run away to Nangesakj 
where they had complained to the Portuguese 
of having been used more like dogs than men, 
Others, seduced by drink and women, and sail. 
or boarding-house keepers—just the same in Ja. 
pan as elsewhere—had committed great irregu. 
larities, quarreling with the natives and among 
themselves, even to wounding, and maiming, 
and death. What with these troubles—a vio 
lent storm or tuffon, which did a good deal of 
damage, though the ship rode it out with fiy: 
anchors down—only one old cable parting 
alarms of conflagration, founded on oracles of 
the bonzes, or, as Master Cox would have it, 0) 
the d—1,*who proved however, as usual, a liar, 
and numerous festivals and entertainments 9‘ 
which Cox had been called upon to assist—one 
of which was a great feast lasting three days 
and three nights, to which the Japanese invited 
their dead kindred, banqueting and making 
merry all night at their graves; what with all 
these impediments, but little progress had been 
made in trade. The cargo consisted largely of 
broadcloths, which the Dutch had been selling, 
before the English came, at seventeen dollars 
the yard. Captain Saris wished to arrange 
with them to keep up the price, but the head 
of their factory immediately sent off to the 
principal places of sale large quantities, which 
he disposed of at very low prices, in orde* to 
spoil the market. The natives, also, were the 
more backward to buy, because they saw that 
the English, though very forward to recom 
mend their cloth, did not much wear it them- 
selves—the officers being clothed in silks, and 
the men in fastians. So the goods were left in 
charge of the factory, which was appointed to 
eonsist of eight English, including Cox and Ad- 
ams (who was taken into the service of the East 
India Company on a salary of five hundred dol- 
lars a year), three Japanese interpreters, and 
two servants, with charge, against the coming 
of the next ships, to search all the neighboring 
coasts to see what trade might be had with any 
of them. This matter arranged, and having 
supplied the place of those of his crew who 
had died or deserted, by fifteen Japanese, and 
paid up a good many boarding-house and liq- 
uor-shop elaims against his men, to be deducted 
out of their wages, Captain Saris, on‘the 5th of 
December, sailed for Bantam, where he arrived 
the 8d of January, 1614, and, having taken in 
a cargo of pepper, and put the factories there 
on a better footing, reducing them all to one, 
and curtailing the expenses for diet and serv- 
ants, in which there had been great extrava- 
gance, he sailed for home on the 13th of Febru- 
ary; anchored off the Cape of Good Hope on 
the 16th of May, and on the 27th of Septem- 
ber, “thanks be to God!” arrived at Plymouth, 
having in the last six weeks experienced worse 
| weather and encountered more danger than 
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during the whole of the rest of the voyage. 
On the 10th of December following, Cox wrote 
to Saris that, since his departure, the Emperor 
had banished all Jesuits, priests, friars, and nuns 
out of Japan, and had pulled down and burned 
all their churches and monasteries, shipping 
them away, some for Macao and others for Ma- 
nilla; that old King Foyne was dead, on which 
oceasion three of his servants had cut them- 
selves open to bear him company, according to 
a common Japanese fashion of expressing at- 
tachment and gratitude; that a civil war had 
broken out between the Emperor and his im- 
prisoned son-in-law ; and that all Osaca, except 
the castle, where the rebels were intrenched 
and besieged, had been burned to the ground. 
Jeddo had also suffered exceedingly by a terri- 
ble tuffon or hurricane, which the Christians 
ascribed to the judgment of God, and the pa- 
gan Japanese to the conjurations of the Jesuits. 
A junk had been bought, and sent to trade in 
Cochin-China, but beiug immediately followed 
by two or three Dutch junks, the enterprise 
had resulted in the murder, by treachery, of 
one of the merchants employed in it—killed be- 
cause he was found in company with the Dutch, 
with whom the Cochinese had an old quarrel 
—and in the shipwreck of the other. Another 
junk had just been bought, and fitted out for 
Siam, of which Adams was to go as master. 
No trade could be had with Corea; but great 
hopes were entertained that, by the assistance 
of the captain of the Chinese quarter in the 
town of Firando (of whom the house for a fae- 
tory was hired), leave might be obtained to 
send three ships annually to China, which em- 
pire, having lately banished the Jesuits, then 
allowed no communication with Europeans ex- 
cept through the Portuguese at Macao. 

From letters of Cox, written three years after, 
it appeared that the civil war was over, the old 
Emperor having triumphed; but the persecu- 
tion of the Christians still raged, the more so 
as the Emperor suspected them to have had a 
hand in the late insurrection. Two friars hav- 
ing arrived as embassadors from the Viceroy 
of Mexico, the Emperor had refused to speak 
with them or receive their presents, sending 
them word, through Adams, instantly to de- 
part from his dominions; as he had formerly 
banished all of their cloth, and still adhered to 
that decree. On a visit to Miaco, Cox himself 
saw fifty-five Japanese martyred, because they 
would not renounce the Christian faith, among 
them little children of five or six years old, 
burned in their mothers’ arms, and crying to 
Jesus to receive their souls. Sixteen others had 
been put. to death for the same cause at Nan- 
gesaki, five of whom were burned, and the rest 
beheaded, cut in pieces, and cast. into the sea 
in sacks; but the priests had secretly fished up 
their bones and preserved them for relics. Hith- 
erto, notwithstanding former edicts for their 
destruction, one or two churches and monaste- 
ries had escaped; but now all that were left, 
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including the monastery of Misericordia at Nan- 
gesaki, had been destroyed. The very graves 
and sepulchres had been dug up; and, as if to 
root out all memory of Christianity, heathen 
pagodas had been built on their sites. The 
Portuguese, however, endeavored to console 
themselves by reporting that a bloody cross 
had been seen in the air in England, and that 
an English preacher, speaking against it, had 
been struck dumb in the pulpit—a miracle 
which had moved King James to send to the 
Pope for some cardinals and learned men, be- 
ing resolved that all England should turn Ro- 
man Catholics, Cox, sturdy Protestant as he 
was, repeated this story only as a matter of 
laughter, though many of the Portuguese and 
Spaniards, so he said, appeared to believe it. 
The trade with Siam had been kept up, and 
that with Cochin-China renewed, though with 
doubtful success; but in all this time only two 
small vessels had arrived from England, one 
of which, having sailed for Bantam, had come 
back again to Firando, The Dutch trade was 
far more flourishing. Not content with driv- 
ing the Spaniards from the Moluccas, they 
threatened the Philipines, and in 1617 sent a 
fleet to blockade Manilla, which had several 
engagements with the Spaniards. Five great 
Dutch ships, the last of them as big as the 
Clove, had arrived at Firando that year. The 
Blaek Lion, of 900 tons, had sailed for Bantam, 
fully laden with raw silk and other rich China 
stuffs; and the Flushing, of 700 or 800 tons, for 
the Moluccas, with money and provisions; and 
several others remained on the coast to watch 
the Spanish and Portuguese traders, and to car- 
ry on a piratical war against the Chinese junks, 
which they did, pretending to be English ves- 
sels, and thus greatly damaging the English 
name and the chance of a trade with China. 
Meanwhile, Captain Martin Pring—a name 
familiar to readers of American history as that 
of the navigator who, following in the track 
of Gosnold, first made known Penobscot Bay, 
the entrance of the Piscataqua, and other ports 
on the coast of New England—had sailed from 
London in 1617, in command of the largest ex- 
pedition yet fitted out by the English East In- 
dia Company. It consisted of the Royal James, 
of 1000 tons; the Royal Anne, of 900; the Gift, 
of 800; the Bull, of 400; and the Bee, of 150 
tons. He sailed first for Surat, where the com- 
pany had a factory, and where he assisted the na- 
tive prince against the Portuguese, with whom 
he was at war. On the 17th of June, 1618, he 
arrived at Bantam, whence he proceeded, in 
September, to Jacatra, a city of the natives, the 
site of the present Batavia, where he received 
news that the Dutch in the Moluccas, not con- 
tent with driving out the Spaniards, had at- 
tacked the English also, making prisoners of the - 
merchants, whom they had treated with great 
harshness. The quarrel between the Dutch and 
English, as to the exelusive rights which the 
Dutch claimed in the Moluccas, had been for 
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some time coming to a head; and, to sustain 
the English interest there, the East India Com- 
pany, not long after Pring’s departure from En- 
gland, had dispatched Sir Thomas Dale—also 
well known to readers of American history as 
high-marshal of the colony of Virginia, one of 
its first legislators, and for three or four years 
its deputy-governor—with a fleet of six large 
ships, with five of which he joined Pring in No- 
vember, in the Bay of Bantam, assuming the 
command of the whole. The Sun, the largest 
of Dale’s ships, had been cast away on the isl- 
and of Engano, which the others had weathered 
not without difficulty; Pring’s ship, the Royal 
James, was very leaky; a contest with the 


‘Dutch was impending; and the religious so- 


lemnities observed on this occasion may serve 
to show that things which are often supposed 
to be peculiar characteristics of Puritanism, 
were in fact only in keeping with the warm 
religious spirit, in that age, of the English gen- 
erally. Both fleets had their preachers, and a 
fast having been proclaimed, the day was de- 
voted to two sermons, preached on board the 
James by Dale’s preacher in the morning, and 
Pring’s in the afternoon. The next day, the 
Black Lion, the same Dutch ship mentioned 
above, fell into the hands of the English, and a 
few days after, Dale sailed with eleven ships 
for Jacatra, where were seven Dutch vessels, 
which, after a running fight, succeeded in es- 
caping, as did several other Dutch ships which 
arrived on the coast. The Dutch were at war 
with the natives as well as with the English, 
and, could a sincere alliance have been formed, 
the Dutch fort at Jacatra might have been ta- 
ken. But the natives dreaded the English not 
less than the Dutch, and their conduct was so 
equivocal that Dale thought it best to take on 
board the members of the British factory at 
Bantam, and to sail for the coast of Coroman- 
del, to refit and to obtain provision, which could 
not be had on the coast of Java. Having ar- 
rived on that coast, Dale died at Musilapatam, 
August 9th, 1619; and toward the end of the 
year, Pring, now in command of the fleet, re- 
turned again toward the Straits of Sunda, and 
on the 25th of January, 1620, met, off the coast 
of Sumatra, three English ships, from which he 
learned that four others had been surprised 
while at anchor off the coast of Java, and taken 
by the Dutch; that another had been wrecked 
in the Straits of Sunda; and that the Dutch 
were in pursuit of two others, with every pros- 
pect of taking them. 

As the Dutch at Jacatra were reported to be 
three times as numerous as the three squadrons 
now united under Pring, and as three of his 
largest ships were very leaky, and the whole 
fleet short of provisions, it was resolved to send 
part of the ships to a place at the north end of 
Sumatra, in hopes to meet with the Company’s 
ships with rice from Surat; while Pring himself, 
with his leaky vessels, was to proceed to Japan— 
reported to be a good place for repairs as well 





as for obtaining provisions. But even to Japan 
also had the war between the two India Com. 
panies spread. A letter from Cox, of March 10th 
1620, complains that the Hollanders, having 
seven ships, great and small, in the harbor of 
Firando—had with sound of trumpet proclaimed 
open war against the English both by sea and 
land, to take their ships and goods, and kill their 
persons as mortal enemies; had seized his boat, 
fired at two of his barks, and had beset the door 
of his factory—a hundred Dutchman to one En- 
glishman—and would have entered and cut all 
their throats but for the interference of the 
Japanese : all because Cox had refused to give up 
six Englishmen, who had escaped from two En. 
glish ships which the Dutch had captured, and 
whom they claimed to have back, representing 
them to the Japanese as their “slaves.” As the 
Dutch were altogether too strong for poor Cor, 
he had no resource but in foul words. So, in his 
letter above quoted, with true English aristo. 
cratical insolence, he sneers at the Dutch Lord. 
commander (as they termed him), one Adam 
Westerwood, as being the son of a close-stool 
maker at Amsterdam, and the best of their cap- 
tains either shoemakers’, carpenters’, or beer. 
brewers’ sons. “God bless such an honorable 
and worshipful generation!” he concluded; “I 
mean, God bless me from them!” an exclamation 
which Pring, arriving in Japan in such a state 
of things, might have had oecasion to repeat. 

But before he was ready to depart, the hap- 
py news arrived by a ship from England that 
matters had been arranged at home between 
the two companies for mutual co-operation ; and 
on the 11th of April the two fleets met and con- 
gratulated each other; and the English with 
eleven, the Dutch with fifteen sail, entered the 
road of Bantam together. The English now 
asked leave of the native prince to re-establish 
their factory, but they found him not a little 
chagrined at the peace, as he desired nothing 
better than for the Dutch and English to eat up 
each other. 

Shortly after Pring sailed for Japan with two 
of his leaky vessels, having made an arrange- 
ment to be followed in a month by a united 
fleet of five English and five Duteh ships. All 
these vessels arrive dsafely at Firando, though 
one was obliged to cut away her masts, and 
another sank in a tuffon after her arrival. A 
joint embassy was sent to the Emperor with 
presents, which notwithstanding the Privileges 
of Trade were expected from every vessel that 
came; nor were English ships admitted except 
to the ports of Firando and Nangesaki. Pring 
completed his repairs successfully, and s:eaving 
the other vessels behind him, sailed on the 7th of 
December in the Royal James for Jacatra, carry- 
ing with him the news of the death of Adams, 
who, having remained in the service of the 
Company, had never again visited England. 
Having taken in at Jacatra a lading of pepper, 
cloves, gum-benjamin, and silk, he sailed for 
home, and on the 20th of May, 1621, anchored 
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for supplies and refreshments in the Road of 
Saldanha, near the Cape of Good Hope. It is 
plain that Pring had not forgotten his early 
voyages to the coast of America, for while his 
ship lay here a contribution of £70 8s. 6d. was 
raised among the ship’s company, to endow a 
school, to be called the Hast Jndia School, in the 
colony of Virginia, then, after many mishaps, in 
the full tide apparently of suecessful experiment 
under the auspices of Sandys and Southampton, 
who had succeeded Sir Thomas Smith as treas- 
urers of the Virginia Company. Other contri- 
butions were made for this school, and the 
Virginia Company endowed it with a farm of a 
thousand acres, which they sent tenants to eul- 


tivate, but this, like the Virginia University, 


and many other public-spirited and promising 
enterprises, was ruined and annihilated by the 
fatal Indian massacre of 1622. 

Nor did the English trade to Japan succeed 
much better. The arrangement with the Dutch 
was of short duration. Fresh disputes and hos- 
tilities soon broke out. Dutch capital, however, 
carried the day; the trade of the far East fell 
more and more into their hands; and when, ten 
or twelve years after, the increasing dread of 
the Jesuits caused the ports of Japan to be 
closed to every Christian nation, the Dutch still 
succeeded in retaining, though on very humili- 
ating conditions, a limited and cautiously re- 
stricted traffic; and on that footing the com- 
merce between Japan and Europe has stood to 
this day. 





THE LIFE ESTATE. 
FROM THE REGISTER OF A NEW YORK 
LAWYER. 

= I first knew the Huntingdons, their 

family consisted of Mrs. Huntingdon, a lady 
nearly or quite seventy years of age, her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Debray, who was a matronly woman 
of forty-five, and two grandchildren, a boy, who 
was the son of her eldest son, and then about 
seventeen, and a girl, the daughter of Mrs. De- 
bray, who was about sixteen. They resided 
a few miles from the city of New York, in a 
fine old place near the water, surrounded with 
every evidence of taste, luxury, and wealth. 
Nothing that the eye could delight in was 
wanting, nothing that the imagination could 
suggest or that experience in habits of ease and 
idleness could dictate. There were gardens, 
and graperies, and conservatories, fruits and 
flowers, statues and paintings. A fine park 
sloped toward the water, and stretched away 
toward the road. Stately trees shaded its green 
turf, making the place appear sombre and 
gloomy from a distance, but cool, still, and 
quiet when you were on the lawn. 

My first introduction was in an ordinary pro- 
fessional way. Mr. ——, an eminent lawyer 
of a former generation, who had outlasted his 
contemporaries, had been the adviser of Mrs. 
Huntingdon, and, on his decease, she had been 


and accordingly sent nfe a note, requesting me 
to drive out and see her at a certain time, if 
convenient. Accordingly, as the day appointed 
proved pleasant, I rode out to Huntingdon 
Place, as it was sometimes called. Sending up 
my card, I was requested to wait a few minutes 
in the library, and was shown into an old-fash- 
ioned room, darkened almost to gloom, around 
which were arranged oak cases of books bouhd 
in rare old style, while here and there a statue 
peered ghostlike out of a recess or a corner. It 
was a room for ghosts. It had an atmosphere 
of supernaturalism in it. It was just such a 
| place as you would sit in, above all others, to 
| read Faust or the ghost scene in Macbeth. You 
could not possibly read an ordinary nevel or a 
commonplace story in such a place. 

I had not advanced far in the room when I 
became aware of the presence of another per- 
| son, seated in a chair with a low cushioned 
back, over which I saw his head and shoulders. 
But he was absorbed in reading, and | had op- 
portunity, as my eyes became accustomed to 
the gloom, to observe his appearance. It was 
that of a man of thirty-five or forty years, with 
a finely-developed head. His profile, which 
was all of his face that I could see, was classical 
and elegant—rather too much of the forehead, 
perhaps; but the corner of his lip, that express- 
ive feature of the face, was bad. There was a 
look of the devil, which I did not like at all. 

My approach aroused him, and, as he started 
up, I was surprised to find him but a youth of 
seventeen, with that strangely old look of face. 
His form was greatly disproportioned to his 
head, and the effect of disease was manifest in 
the nervous quickness of his movements. It 
was difficult to tell precisely in what tone to 





|address him, whether as boy or man; but he 


spared me the trouble of deciding by opening 
the conversation. 

“1 directed the servant to show you into the 
library before you should see my grandmother. 
She dislikes to be troubled with details of busi- 
ness, and wished me to state to you the partic- 
ulars of her present wishes. You will find her 
a remarkable woman.” 

“T presumed as much from what I have heard 
of her. Mrs. Huntingdon has the appearance 
of a person of character.” 

“ Very decided, Sir. She has some peculiar 
notions, and needs an adviser in very few of her 
affairs. She wishes, at present, to give to my 
cousin, who is a mere child, a sufficient fortune 
to place her beyond the danger of want, and 
she does not wish this to be so given as to place 
the child in possession of the property, but to 
leave it in other hands.” 

“She wishes to create a trust for the beneht 
of the child.” 

“T suppose that is it. I know little about 
law.” 





foreed to select some one of more modern times, | 


I smiled involuntarily at the boy; and yet 
there was a something about his face that com- 


manded respect. He proceeded to give me, in 
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detail, his grandmother's wishes, of which 1 | 


ed that he had remarked to a fellow clerk that 


made ample notes, and having completed them, | the ink on the deed had singularly eaten the 


I was presented to Mrs. Huntingdon. She was 
a noble looking woman of the old time, and just 
the person from whom it would be pleasant to 
hear stories of revolutionary days. I was deep- 
ly impressed with her appearance, and having 
stated briefly the substance of what her grand- 
sohad told me, she assented to it, and thanked 


him for relieving her from the labor of the state- | 


ment. 

“ He is a great blessing, and I love him for 
the love of his father. He was my first-born, 
and the last I lost. This boy is like him in face, 
but, alas, he has not the stout body of my brave 
Stephen.” 

At this moment the child for whose benefit I 
was to prepare te trust deed, entered the room. 
She was a fairy girl of touching beauty. Her 
soft eyes had a speaking look out of their un- 
fathomable depths, which demanded love and 
gentle treatment. She was a child that none 
but a monster could harm. It appeared to me 
that I had never seen a more exquisitely beau- 
tiful creature. She entered the room with 
gracefu) haste, ran to her grandmother, and, 
falling down on her knees at her side, held up 
a basket of rare flowers that she had arranged 
with perfect taste. 

At the same moment, Stephen approached and 
spoke. 

“Will you give me that rose, Ellen?” 

“Stephen, it is the centre of all; it will spoil 
the entire basket. Would you take it?” 

She held the basket without withdrawing it; 
but there was an aversion, a sort of shrinking 
from him, which, though involuntary, was suf- 
ficiently marked to be observed by a stranger. 
He advanced without hesitation, and took the 
rose, heedless that he destroyed the whole ar- 
rangement, She said nothing, but, quietly plae- 
ing the basket, with its now confused heap of 
flowers, on a stand near her grandmother, she 
walked to a deep window, and I could see tears 
in her eyes. Stephen followed her with a gaze 
that I did not like, and 1 took my leave, reflect- 
ing somewhat more deeply on the incident than 
perhaps such a trifle would warrant. 

The conveyance which [| was to prepare was 
a deed to the motber of Ellen Debray, as trus- 
tee for her daughter, of certain valuable prop- 
erty iying in the outskirts of the city, now of 
considerable value, and likely to be much more 
so. The tract was described apparently with 
great care, in an old deed which Stephen had 
furnished me, and from which I was to copy the 
description. This deed purporved to be to the 
father of his grandfather, that is, to the father 
of the deceased husband of Mrs. Huntingdon. I 
obeyed my instructions, drafting what was nec- 
essary in the trust deed, and handing my draft 
to a clerk to copy, with directions to fill the 
blank 1 had left for the property with the de- 
scription in the deed. The clerk was careful to 
obey, aad, some years afterward, he remember- 





paper, but that this was not uncommon in aq 
deed sixty or eighty years old. The trust deed 
was prepared and executed, and I had afterward 
no oceasion to visit the family for several years, 
though Mrs. Huntingdon not infrequently drove 
down to my office to consult me. She contin. 
ued in fine condition, for so old a person, until 
nearly four years after the execution of the 
deed, when she called at my office, saying that 
she was not well, and she had at length made 
up her mind to change the provisions of her 
will, which she had brought with her. Having 
secured Ellen against want, and, in fact, given 
to her a fortune, she desired to make but two 
provisions in her will. She wished to leave the 
bulk of her estate to her grandson, Stephen, and 
a legacy of some thousands to her daughter, 
Mrs. Debray. Her wishes were so clear, and 
distinct, and brief, that I prepared a will for 
her to sign while she was sitting in my office, 
and she executed it there, 1 being one of the 
witnesses. 

I never saw Mrs. Huntingdon alive after that. 
A week later I received a message calling on 
me to attend her funeral, and, after seeing her 
placed in the vault of the old Dutch church at 

» where her husband was buried, | return- 
ed, at the request of the family, to open her 
will at the old place, Every one seemed satis- 
fied with the disposition of the property except 
Ellen, who had now grown into a woman of ex- 
traordinary beauty. 1 had not seen her for five 
years, and | was surprised at the splendor of 
her appearance, even in deep mourning. Ste- 
phen was unchanged. He did not look an hour 
older or younger than when | first saw bim. 
But the death of his grandmother, having left 
him master of the place, had opened a new 
phase in his character. He grew suddenly 
haughty, reserved, and distant in his treatment 
of myself; and | had scarcely finished reading 
the will, when he intimated, in the broadest 
manner, that my presence would be no longer 
necessary, and | retired without exchanging 
any words on the subject. 

I had not reached the outer door when Miss 
Debray overtook me, and begged me to step 
into a small reception-room with her. 

“TI beg your pardon, Sir,” said she, “ for stop- 
ping you, but my mother and myself need ad- 
vice at this time.” 

“T assure you, my dear young lady, that no 
one can be more happy to give it, or with more 
sincere wishes for your welfare.” 

“1 am certain of it, Sir. My grandmother 
had always great confidence in you, She bade 
me apply to you at all times. J must be frank 
with you, and tell you what you may not have 
known hitherto. From my earliest childhood, 
I have been dependent on my grandmother, and 
have lived in her house, with my mother and 
my cousin Stephen. Stephen is not what you 
take him to be.” 
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I interrupted her by a smile. She paused, 
and continued : 

“Yousmile; perhapsI am wrong. You law- 
yers have great opportunities to study faces 
and characters. But, Sir, if you have thought 
Stephen Huntingdon any other than an accom- 
plished deceiver, you have erred.” 

“T never thought him other than that.” 

“Why so? How did you learn that?” 

“Five years ago, when I first saw you, and 
he took a rose from the basket you had gath- 
ered for your grandmother. I think I saw 
through him then.” 

“You did; you did. It is just that I want 
now to speak of; and I am unable to tell to- 
day whether Stephen hates or loves me most. 
His love is more to be abhorred than his hate ; 
for his love is selfish—wholly so. But my 
mother he has hated with intense hate from his 
childhood. She ne him once. He never 
forgave it. She fears him now, poor mother! 
sut I do not fear him for myself; it is only for 
my mother. He will wrong her out of every 
farthing of her property, if he ean. He would 
murder her if he dared. You have no idea of 
his fiendish nature. Now, Sir, will you take 
care that mother receives the legacy from 
grandma, and then she will be comfortable, 
even if my property prove worthless.” 

“Yours, Miss Debray? Your property is 
large and valuable; you can never know 
want.” 

“[ don’t know, Sir; I am poorly versed in 
these matters. My life for some years has been 
made up of fear of Stephen and love for moth- 
er, and—and—” 

“Be frank, Miss Debray. There is another 
party in interest. Never mind his name.” 

“You are kind, Sir—there is; but Stephen 
has often hinted that, unless I marry him, I will 
find myself poor. I wish I knew his reasons.” 

“It was merely to frighten yeu. I drew the 
deed of trust myself, and I think the property, 
as pointed out to me by your grandmother, 
must be worth at least a quarter of a million. 
The city is growing all around it.” 

“So I have heard often. But I fear—” 

“Ellen, Ellen!” a voice called in the entry. 
IT rose and passed out. Mrs. Debray and Ste- 
phen were coming in, The former said, “I am 





glad to have met you, Sir. Stay a moment. 
Miss Debray, this gentleman, your cousin, has | 
selected this day to make certainly ill-timed 
proposals for your hand. I would have pre- | 
ferred to leave such matters until my mother’s | 
grave were somewhat grown silent after our 
retiring footsteps. But he leaves no alterna- 
tive, having informed me that the only terms 


on which we can remain in this house are our ’ 


acceptance of his proposals.” 

“Nay, Madam, you speak harshly; I said not 
that.” 

“You said as much, Sir. Let us not dispute 
about shades of meaning. Your answer, my 
child.” 

Vor VIIL—No 44.—O 


“Stephen has my answer already, mother. 
Has he yours?” 

“Yours is mine!” 

“T thank you. Then he needs not to hear 
it repeated.” 

The young man’s brow was growing black 
as a thunder-cloud. 

“Have you reflected sufficiently, my fair 


| cousin? You give but brief consideration to a 


question of much importance.” 

“T have considered it monthly for four years.” 

“But think. Iamrich, and you choose pov- 
erty, want, misery, in place of this old home.” 

““My daughter is not poor. She is rich, Is 
not this so, Sirf” said Mrs. Debray, turning to 
me. 

“I believe it is, Madam,” said I, for the first 
time speaking. “I certainly drew a deed of 
valuable property for her benefit some years 
ago.” 

“Ah, indeed. I remember a deed of that 
kind, some four years since. But I think I heard 
that it was destroyed before delivery, or there 
was an error in it, or something of the sort. 
My solicitor assured me of it. But lawyers 
differ.” 

“That is not to the present point at all, Sir. 
I think the will of my mother gives me her ear- 
riage and horses. If you will order them, I 
will leave with my daughter.” 

“Madam, I beseech you—” 

Ellen was passing out, when he laid his hand 
somewhat rudely on her shoulder, as he spoke 
to her mother, Miss Debray shrank from his 
touch with a shudder. “Ha! you shrink, 
pretty child. By I will make you one 
day long for my arm to be around you. Look 
in my face, girl!” And he seized her now by 
the arm so roughly, that she cried out with 
pain. I sprang forward, and caught him by 
the throat. He made an ineffectual blow at me 
with his fist, and I sent him flying into a cor- 
ner, where he lay bruised and, I feared, badly 
hurt, but he sprang to his feet, and screamed, 
rather than spoke: 

“ Coward, to strike a deformed man!” 

I retorted louder than he, threatening that if 
he uttered another word I would kill him then 
and there; and I took him again by the throat 
by way of convincing him of my sineerity. The 
two ladies escaped, and in five minutes were 
in the carriage, where I joined them. All the 
servants came out weeping; and as we drove 
away we saw the face of Stephen Huntingdon 
at an upper window, pale but devilish; and 
when we had passed out of the park, and were 
a half mile from the house, I could still fancy 
that demon’s countenance following us with his 
curses. 

For some men’s eyes are curses; some men’s 
very looks are curses. The world ie such a 





| miserable world, after all, that one who has 


lived in it a few years, learns to value a look, 
a glance, a kind regard, as priceless; and to 
feel that harsh looks, and above all angry looks, 
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are curses in themselves, darkening God’s clear 
sunshine. 

We felt them so in this instance; and we had 
driven a mile before any one spoke. I then 
demanded instructions where to drive; and 
Mrs. Debray named the house of a friend, to 
which she proposed to proceed before arrang- 
ing a permanent place of residence. 

The next day, at her request, I sent a young 
man out, in company with her servant, to pro- 
eure her trunks and papers; but while the 
former were delivered, the latter were withheld 
by Stephen Huntingdon, under pretence that 
they formed part of the estate of his grand- 
mother. 

For the next six months, I was from time to 
time employed in arranging Mrs. Debray’s plans. 
A replevin suit had brought her various articles 
of private property, as well as those of her 
daughter; the latter, however, gave evidence 
of having been thoroughly examined, and all 
her letters and papers had been opened. 

War was declared between Stephen Hunting- 
don and his relatives, and his advisers were 
unscrupulous men in the profession, who lent 
themselves to his designs with all willingness. 

I had been considerably surprised at the 
coolness with which he had pronounced the 
trust deed worthless, but such examination as I 
was able to give it, convinced me that he was 
attempting to frighten his cousin; though I 
confess to an uneasiness on the subject, which, 
for a long time, I could not overcome, 

In the spring, immediately after the death of 
Mrs. Huntingdon, Stephen served notices on the 
tenants of Mrs. Debray, forbidding them to pay 
rent to her as trustee, and, at the same time, 
his attorneys served a notice on Mrs. Debray, for- 
bidding her to collect the rents. 

I called immediately on them, and inquired 
their reasons. They replied that the trust deed 
was utterly worthless, for reason that there was 
no property described in it; that the deed fail- 
ed to convey any property whatever, and they 
were instructed to demand and receive the rents 
for their client. 

Astonished, as might well be imagined, I 
eaused an examination to be made. An accu- 
rate surveyor was employed, and directed to 
find the premises conveyed by that deed. He 
returned with the astounding intelligence that 
the premises were nowhere. That the descrip- 
tion was a rambling affair without end, and in- 
closed no property. That, in point of fact, the 
words, which ended the last course given, “the 
point the place of beginning,” were a simple 
falsehood; for, on following the courses given 
in the deed, he had gone a half mile from the 
place of beginning, and did not return to it an 
inch. : 

This was a terrible blow; nor could there be 
a remedy. The conveyance was a gift. No 
word signifying where the property lay had 
been uttered by any person. The sole evidence 
of Mrs. Huntingdon’s intention was contained 





in a conversation I once had with her, in which 
she had pointed out certain houses as on the 
land she had given to Ellen. 

It was true that we had collected the rents, 
because we had always understood the « Up- 
land Farm,” as it was called, to be the property 
conveyed. Such, no doubt, had been Mrs. Hunt. 
ingdon’s intention and understanding. 

But these very rents were now demanded by 
Stephen, and until they were repaid, he utterly 
refused to pay over the legacy to Mrs. Debray. 

A balance of money accounts showed a trifle 
of a few hundred dollars in her favor, and she 
and Ellen were otherwise destitute. 

The overwhelming nature of this discovery 
may be better imagined than described. I was 
at length compelled to be the bearer of it to the 
mother and daughter, so suddenly plunged from 
a position of affluence into actual poverty. 

I found them prepared for it, and Ellen her- 
self remarked that she Mhd never doubted that 
it would prove so. “Stephen had one charac- 
teristic,” said she. ‘He was always certain of 
his object before he disclosed it.” 

“Except in one instance,” said I, looking at 
her with a smile. 

“You are right. He was mistaken there; 
but he does not think so. He is, without doubt, 
more confident to-day than ever that I will 
yield; but that is settled forever. I will work 
with this hand till it is dust, but he shall never 
touch it, not so much as with the tip of his 
finger.” 

She was magnificently beautiful as she stood 
there. Had I been a younger man, | should 
have told her so; as it was, I only looked it. 

“Very good, Ellen!” exclaimed a gentleman 
I had not hitherto noticed, advancing from a 
recess in which he had been seated. “Very 
good indeed. You are now as poor as I, and 
not half as proud. I may claim a right to be 
your protector. I beg your pardon, Sir. Imust 
introduce myself, I see. Debray is my name. 
Miss Debray is my cousin by several removes.” 

He was a good looking man, with the unmis 
takable cut ofa sailor. His profession explain- 
ed why I had not before met him. His eye 
was intelligent and full of life. I liked him at 
a glance, and in three minutes he had won his 
way to my heart, as I doubt not he had long 
since to the heart of Miss Debray. She smiled 
pleasantly and frankly in his face, and held her 
hand out to him. I spoke. 

“ This is the gentleman, is it not, Miss Debray, 
of whom we spoke the day you left the old 
place? Have no fear. Iam your confidential 
professional adviser you know.” 

“It is he, Sir, and no other; I will be frank 
since I haye no motive for concealment. John, 
you are free toleave me. You have heard how 
poor we are. What say you?” 

She laughed as she asked him. As if she did 
not know what his answer was to be! Blessed 
be pure trusting woman’s love; love that over- 
steps all barriers of false shame, that treads un- 
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der foot all manner of doubt and distrust, that 
triumpbs over all misfortune. He made no re- 
ply, but with his eyes and his outstretched hand, 
and they too were one thenceforth and forever. 
I was a delighted witness of the scene. It was 
one of those professional episodes that we some- 
times have, and none enjoy them more keenly 
than do lawyers, from the very contrast they 
present to the usual routine of business. 

“And now about this Stephen, our most de- 
testable cousin. Don’t let us give it up this 
way. I must break his neck, or at least horse- 
whip him before I have done with him.” 

“Hush, John, he is sickly and deformed ?” 

“Poor devil—is hef I never saw him yet. 
Do you know I have now known Ellea for three 
years, and though I had visited her at the old 
place a dozen times, I never met that hound of 
a cousin, It is true I can’t horsewhip a de- 
formed wretch — poor fellow —I wish he was 
well and strong. What a comfort it would be 
to thrash him.” 

The news I had brought instead of producing 
sorrow seemed to have enlivened the entire 
group, and I left them cheerful and even hila- 
rious. John De>ray was the life of any party, 
and here he was the delight as well as the de- 
pendence of his cousin and aunt, as he called 
Ellen’s mother. He seemed to be already a man 
of family, and to feel the responsibility of his 
trust. The next day I was seated in my office, 
when I heard a curious sound in the street, and 
walking out, was astonished to see Stephen 
Huntingdon in his carriage, shrieking out a se- 
ries of most blasphemous expressions at some 
person on the sidewalk. A crowd instantly 
gathered, but even this had no effect on the 
maniac, for such he was. His rage knew no 
bounds, and was increased by the cool and pro- 
voking conduct of his antagonist, whose head 
was directly under my window, se that I could 
not see his face. So furious grew Stephen, that 
at length he seized the whip from the coach- 
man and struck a long lashing blow into the 
crowd. In a twinkling I saw the cool stranger 
advance, seize Stephen by the collar, and drag 
him out of his carriage to the sidewalk, box his 
ears, and toss him back again like a bundle of 
rags. His howl of rage was lost in the shout 
of laughter from the surrounding crowd, during 
which my new acquaintance, John Debray, 
stalked into my office. 

“Wasn't it lucky? The infernal scamp, it 
seems, knew me, stopped me, and used some of 
his foul language. Didn’t I serve him hand- 
somelyf By Jove! it was worth coming down 
for.” 

I feared that he would experience annoyance 
from the cireumstance. Nor was | in error, for, 
in less than an hour, and while we were still 
conversing on the business which had brought 
him, « police officer came for him. I aecom- 
panied him to the magistrate, gave bonds for 
his appearance at the sessions, and we walked 
down to Mrs. Debray’s together. Next day a, 





eivil action for assault and battery was com- 
menced against Captain Debray. Huntingdon’s 
principle seemed to be to oppress his antago- 
nist as heavily as possible, without reference to 
ultimate success. He certainly had no prospect 
of a verdict in a case like this; but it was one 
of eight suits at law which he commenced in 
rapid succession, and the prospect was indeed 
a dark one. My own services were of courre 
enlisted for the Debrays, and necessarily with 
little hope of reward. I determined to make 
an immediate and thorough examination of each 
case, and let it be terminated without expense, 
if defense appeared hopeless. 

One of the strangest points in this case, to my 
mind, was the fact that the error in the de- 
scription of the property conveyed must have 
been also an error in the deed from which I had 
copied the description; yet upon examining 
that deed as recorded there was no similarity 
whatever in the two descriptions. That my 
clerks had made such a fatal error in engrossing 
I knew was impossible, for I had invariably 
been accustomed myself to compare descriptions 
in engrossed deeds before their execution, and 
distinctly remembered doing so in this instanee. 
The description was, therefore, a correct copy 
of the deed furnished me, and which purported 
to be a conveyance to Mr. Huntingdon’s ances- 
tors. Was that another deed, never recorded, 
in which the error had been discovered, and 
for which another had been substituted without 
destroying the worthless one? It must be so, 
and it was handed to me by mistake. A fatal, 
a terrible error, for which, indeed, I was in no 
sense responsible, yet with which I was so near- 
ly connected that I could not but be anxious to 
fathom the mystery. 

It was at this point in the state of affairs 
with my clients, the Debrays, that I was called 
into a case ofa very different nature. 

The daughter of a former housekeeper in my 
family, a poor, but well educated and very in- 
teresting girl, begged my assistance under cir- 
cumstances of peculiar pain. She was always 
a pretty girl, and had been a favorite in the 
family before her mother’s death, when she had 
been taken away by distant relatives, and I had 
lost sight of her. It was a fragile but really 
beautiful creature that now entered my office, 
and that on the holiest of womanly errands, to 
gain help for a lover in distress. 

“Sir, he is aceused of forgery, and is to be 
tried to-morrow. I don’t like the lawyer he 
has employed, and I am very, very fearful. And 
it would be so terrible for an innocent man to 
suffer for want of proper help, would it not, 
Sirf” 

“Terrible indeed, Fanny; but tell me who 
he is.” : 

‘‘He used to teach school, Sir, and we were 
to have been married this summer; and he was 
arrested two months ago; and they accused him 


| of forging—of writing a whole long paper with 


another =~2:’s name to it—and he has been sick, 
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and has had an awful cold, and has been in 
prison for eight weeks, and suffered a great deal. 
He has not been well for a year past, but I am 
certain after he gets over this terrible affair he 
will be well.” 

I went that night to see the young man. His 
cell was not the most comfortable place for a 
man in the last stages of consumption, as he ev- 
idently was. I was startled to find him so, and 
surprised that Fanny had not told me as much. 
Poor child! Her warm heart had not admitted 
the chilling thought of her lover’s death within 
its sacred inclosure. She was too hopeful, too 
much like all young loving persons, for even 
this dismal concatenation, a prison, crime, and 
approaching death, to bind her young and fond 
imagination. He felt it all, but had forborne to 
impress his gloomy forebodings on her. “ Fan- 
ny has sent you to me. I am sorry, Sir, for it 
is but adding to her hopes, which must be dash- 
ed. to-morrow.” 

He was a man of thirty or thereabouts, with 
a thin, pale face, a high and white forehead, a 
restless dark eye, and a compressed lip, indica- 
tiag the utmost firmness. 

“There may be much hope for her and you,” 
said I. 


“None whatever, Sir. In the first place, the 


proofs against me are complete and overwhelm- 
ing; and in the second place, I confess it to you, 
Sir, as my counsel, I am guilty.” 

“Fanny told me otherwise.” 


I started. 

“Dear girl. I have never dared to tell her 
thus much. No, no; I will die, but she shall 
never believe me guilty. Do what you will for 
me, Sir, not for my sake, but for hers. I would 
not add that drop to her cup. I was poor, but 
happy once. It was for her sake I did it, fool 
that I was. But the choice was ruin, and to 
lose her forever, on the one side; and Fanny 
and comfort, with a bare chance of detection, 
on the other. I risked the chance, and lost all.” 

There was no doing much for such a elient. 
It was a sad affair. He was very weak, and 
talked with great difficulty. I doubted wheth- 
er he could be in court the next day. His stery 
was brief and painful. He was a poor, honest 
teacher. He had met and loved Fanny, and she 
had loved him. Their humble prospects were 
full of promise—of joy. But he had ventured 
on speculations in suburban lots, became in- 
volved, forged a satisfaction-piece, commission- 
er’s certificate of acknowledgment and all, sat- 
isfied the mortgage of record, sold the proper- 
ty, and realized a considerable sum, sufficient 
to meet his immediate liabilities. It was his 
honest intention, after this dishonest act, to re- 
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She sat near him in the court-room. The 
trial was brief, and we contested it feebly. It 
was impossible honestly to attempt to brow- 
beat witnesses whom we knew to be testifying 
to the truth. The prisoner himself did not 
wish it. He sat.in an arm-chair near my ta- 
ble, with his head bowed down on his hands, 
and occasionally spoke a word or two, but 
mostly let the case take its course. 

We could but prove character, and with that 
we were abundantly prepared. Men of stand- 
ing and reputation spoke of him in the highest 
terms, The prosecuting officer said he would 
admit his previous good character. We pre- 
ferred to prove it, and finally put Fanny her- 
self on the stand. 

It was hard indeed, but merey tempering 
justice was all we could ask; and her simple 
testimony to his goodness and gentleness reach- 
ed even the stony-hearted judge on the bench, 
and he wiped tears out of his eyes as he noted 
down her evidence. 

When I had concluded my appeal to the jury, 
I found that, if I had moved no one else, I had 
deeply affected my poor client. His ghastly 
appearance, as I resumed my seat, frightened 
me. But when the jury had retired, he leaned 
over to me, and spoke in a broken and hardly 
intelligible voice. 

“T have your good opinion too, Sir. I thank 
you for it. I am feeble, and this present sus- 
pense is awful. I feel nothing for myself, but 
that dear girl yonder, who has not understood 
one word of all this that has been going on, only 
her own blessed heart’s promptings that I am 
innocent, and that every one else must know 
it; the verdict of that jury will kill her. Will 
you promise me that she shall never know from 
you my guilt.” 

“She never shall from me.” 

“J thank you; I am truly grateful. Do not 
yourself think me a great wretch. You do not 
know how easy and simple a thing, at times, it 
is to commit a terrible crime. The pen, the pa- 
per, the ink, lie before you. It is but a touch, 
a wave ofthe hand, and the work is done, and 
you are rich, and who is to know that you did 
it? It was a damnable accomplishment, and 
like all the inventions of the man that led me 
to it.” 

“Who was that?” 

“A pupil of mine five years ago. He used 
to praise my hand-writing, and tempt me with 
offers of money to write for him a hundred eu- 
rious affairs. I was miserably poor then, and 
easily tempted. I wrote him letters and notes, 
and copied poems and filled albums; and at 


pay the mortgagee, and for that purpose to use | length I helped him to a trick on his grand- 
a sum of money that he would realize from the | mother, that frightened the old lady, on a first 
sale of another parcel of land. This he had al-| of April. He got me to copy an old deed of 
most completed, when the diseovery was made. | land, exactly imitating it in color and paper, 
He had even paid one installment of interest on | and every thing, except that he made the de- 
the mortgage, to prevent a discovery of the for- | scription different, and his grandmother was 
gery! The charge came like a thunder-bolt on | persuaded that there was a terrible mistake, 
| and was frightened nearly out of her senses at 


Fanny, but she was true as steel. 
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the idea that she was worth some thousands 

less than she had supposed. I succeeded so 

well in that, that when the tem tation came to 

* use my talent for myself, it seemed so easy that 
I fell, God forgive me. It was a terrible sin 
against myself, and against Fanny, and against 
Him. I can not forgive myself. Fanny thinks 
she has nothing to forgive. May He be merci- 
ful before whom I shall soon appear.” 

I heard but little of the last part of his sen- 
tence, for I saw in his story a solution of my 
error in the Debray trust deed. I did not even 
ask the name of his pupil. I sawitall. It was 
a deep-laid plan of Stephen Huntingdon. The 
story of the first of April and his grandmother's 
fright was all a fabrication of course, He had 
planned the fraud when the old lady first de- 
termined to make the trust. I began to see my 
way out of the difficulty. But how? My only 
witness was this poor fellow, with not a month’s 
purchase of life left him, and in five minutes to 
be a convicted felon, incompetent to testify in 
any court. 

The day wore on while I pondered on all this, 
and the jury remained out. I began to have 
some hope of a disagreement, clear as the case 
was. The judge came down into the bar and 
chatted, while the clerk went to sleep with his 
feet on his desk. The sun was going down. 
The prisoner sat motionless in his chair, his 
head bowed on the table before him between 
his white thin hands. 

I had persuaded Fanny to leave the court- 
room with a promise of early intelligence of the 

, result. The gloom of twilight came down on 
the city. The roar of homeward-going travel 
was heard from outside of the court-room. 
Sometimes a cheerful ringing laugh floated up 
into the open windows, jarring painfully on the 
silence which now reigned. There were no 
spectators. The judge, the clerk, the officers, a 
few lawyers, and the prisoner, were the only 
tenants of the gloomy room. 

At length a stir outside the door announced 
the return of the jury, who entered and took 
their places, answering to their names as the 
clerk called them. 

The judge resumed his seat. The clerk de- 
manded the verdict, a question that, to profes- 
sional men, accustomed to hear it asked and 
answered so many times each day, is seldom 
a cause of emotion; but to each suitor who 
hears it in his own case only, and in no other, 
has the significance of a lightning flash, after 
which he awaits, almost breathless, the next and 
more terrible, which may destroy him. 

“Gentlemen, have you agreed on your ver- 
dict?” 

“We have.” 

“What is your verdict? Guilty, or Not 
Guilty f” 

“Guilty; but we strongly recommend the 
prisoner to the mercy of the court.” 

“Gentlemen of the jury, hearken to your ver- 
dict as it stands recorded. You say you find 





the prisoner at the bar guilty? So say all of 
you.” 

I turned to look at the prisoner, but the ex- 
pected verdict had not startled him. He sat 
unmoved, while two dim candles were brought 
in and placed before the judge, who now rose 
to pronounce sentence. 

“ Officer, place the prisoner at the bar.” 

An officer stepped forward and laid his .and 
on the shoulder of my client. But he was not 
there! The prisoner, enfranchised now, stood 
at another bar, before another Judge, whose 
enduring mercy the recommendation of that 
jury would neither increase or diminish. He 
was dead! 

I always considered this a matter, by way of 
episode, in the Debray cases, and have intro- 
duced it here because it shows how I became 
acquainted with Stephen Huntingdon’s crime. 
This induced me to determine on a vigorous 
defense of whatever suits I found at all capable 
of any defense; and as the ejectment suit, 
brought to recover the lands supposed to be 
conveyed by the trust deed, was the chief ac- 
tion, I examined it first and foremost. 

He alleged a title to the premises, He claim- 
ed, of course, as sole devisee under the will of 
his grandmother, whose possession for fifty years 
was undisputed. There was no adverse posses- 
sion. Certainly that title seemed good. But 
an examination opened a new light, a perfect 
flood, on the question of title. Iwas astonished, 
overwhelmed, unprofessionally delighted and 
crazed by the discovery. I believe that I near- 
ly danced in the office where I made the search. 
It was clear and complete; so clear, that the 
next day I offered to advance any sum what- 
ever for the necessities of Mrs. Debray and her 
daughter, but without disclosing my news. I 
reserved that for a better time. I contented 
myself for the present with advising Ellen to 
fix a date for her marriage, which was done, 
and the invitations to a few friends given out. 
I took care that Stephen Huntingdon should be 
informed of the time and place, and I was not 
wrong in anticipating an interview prior to the 
day. He could hardly fail to make one last en- 
deavor, and that was the usual last resort of a 
scoundrel—the offer of a bribe. He sought me; 
and, after a long preamble, in which he took 
care to intimate that he had become dissatisfied 
with his professional advisers—that he regretted 
that in some matters I was opposed to his in- 
terests, but would be happy to employ me in 
others—he said that he desired to see if an ami- 
cable adjustment of his difficulties with his aunt 
and cousin could not be effected, and he offered 
me a very large fee if I could bring it about. 
Of course his settlement involved a breaking 
off of the proposed marriage of Ellen, and an 
engagement to himself. , 

The dog even descended to whining, and told 
me of his cousin’s ill treatment of him when a 
mere boy, and as they grew up together. 

I heard him through and then turned him 
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out of my office. He grew boisterous and I 
threatened him. He struck me, and I called in 
a police officer who had been placed at hand, 
and he was taken to the station house. Money 
wouldn’t buy him out. I had taken good care 
of that. He became so furious that they put 
irons on him and a strait-jacket, and in that 
miserable plight he was brought up before the 
police justice in the morning, who remanded 
him for further examination. He was lying in 
a dirty filthy cell, at the moment that John 
Debray and Ellen were married. 

I heard nothing more of him until the trial 
of the ejectment suit, six months later. Mean- 
time I had heard of his prodigious expendi- 
ture, his mad speculations, and that he was 
gradually involving himself in enormous debts. 
Brief as the time had been, he had wasted a 
fortune, when the cause was reached. 

It was in the same court-room in which my 
poor client, Fanny’s lover, had been tried and 
freed. The same judge tried the cause, now 
sitting in the circuit court. 

There was something strangely amusing in 
the perplexed appearance of the opposite coun- 
sel. They certainly knew that we were not ac- 
eustomed to sham defenses, and they vainly 
guessed at our position, while they made good 
their case. They proved the will of Mrs. Hunt- 
ingdon. They proved also that she had been 
in possession for more than fifty years of the 
premises in question. They proved finally the 
will of Mrs. Huntingdon’s father, brief and 
simple, giving her his entire property, without 
naming aay in particular, and here they rested 
their case. 

I remarked coolly that the last piece of testi- 
mony was superfluous, as they would soon per- 
ceive, and I amused myself in looking at the 
anxious face of Stephen Huntingdon, who sat 
with his surveyor near him, prepared to over- 
throw the trust deed if I should offer it. But 
I had no such intention. 

I opened to the jury with a brief history of 
the circumstances leading to the case. I stated 
candidly the error in the trust deed and-then 
related the story of the forger. I reminded the 
judge of that solemn night, and his deep in- 
terest in my story riveted the attention of the 
jury. I did not connect the story with this 
deed. Ileft that for them. But after torturing 
Stephen Huntingdon to the best of my ability 
with the conviction that I knew and was ready 
to expose his rascality, I closed without inform- 
ing the court what I intended to prove, and 
leaving my antagonists still in suspense. I then 
ealled my first and only witness; an old man, 
exceedingly old, well known through the city, 
as an accurate historian and a perfeet walking 
record of old events and land-marks. 

“Mr. Stephens do you know who oceupjed 
the farm, commonly called the Upland Farm in 
17—?” 

“Very well indeed, sir. It was the elder 
Judge Huntingdon’s favorite farm in those days, 





and he lived on it for twenty years. I was fre. 
quently at his house. It stood on what is now 
the corner of and —— streets, and his 
fields lay all around it.” 

“That is all, Sir. He is your witness gentle 
men.” 

They began to feel the earth sinking under 
them. Their first questions swept quite away 
all their foothold. 

“Did you know the father of Mrs. Hunting. 
don ¢” 

“IT knew him very well, Sir.” 

“He was a man of large property, was he 
not?” 

“Stephen Denton? Ha, ha! not he. He was 
a little cracked poor man. He died poor as a 
rat, but imagining he was rich. He made a 
will, and Mrs. Huntingdon had it proved after 
he was dead, though he didn’t leave a farthing 
to pay the fees. But she had great respect for 
his memory.” 

And so Mrs. Huntingdon’s title came from 
her husband's father, and not her own father. 
Now to the next step. The will of the elder 
Judge Huntingdon, proved correctly, buf for 
half a century stowed away in an inaccessible 
place, forgotten by the whole world, and by 
Mrs. Huntingdon herself, was next produced. 
It was voluminous, and I read it all. Farm 
after farm was enumerated carefully; personal 
securities were recited seriatim, until the im- 
mense property of the late Mrs. Huntingdon 
was all stated and described, and then given 
to “Ellen, widow of Samuel Huntingdon, my 
deceased son, to have and to hold the same 
during the term of her natural life, enjoying * 
and using the income thereof,” d&e. c&e., and on 
her death the entire property was to be divided 
among her children. It was clear, distinct, and 
terribly forcible. Mrs. Huntingdon’s will was 
but a piece of waste paper as regarded any 
property, but such as she had acquired during 
her life time and of such there was none. In 
all the lands she had only a life-estate. One 
half of the entire property therefore belonged 
to Mrs. Debray, and although Stephen Hunt- 
ingdon might be entitled to one half of the 
premises in question, yet it was manifest that he 
had already absorbed and squandered more than 
his entire share of the property, and upon par- 
tition being made he would be found penniless. 

As the truth slowly came upon him in the 
court-room he grew pale and red by turns, 
whispered argrily with his counsel, clinched 
his fists, and at length with a yell of rage fell 
prostrate on the floor, and was carried out. 
Three months after this John Debray and his 
wife were installed in the old mansion, and 
never was it so gay and brilliant. Nor was 
there a shadow on any countenance, exeept 
when among their pleasures stole in a thought 
of the dark face of Stephen Huntingdon, who 
now lay confined in a private lunatic asylum, 
where the charity of Ellen Debray sustained 
him until his death. 
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RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 
BY GEORGE GILFILLAN. 

OTHING is more remarkable than the differ- 
ence between the style of speaking which 
prevailed in the days of Fox and Sheridan, 
and that which prevails in the present British 
House of Commons. Now it is plain, perspicu- 
ous common sense, delivered with easy energy, 
which is the favorite; figures and flights, ex- 
cept from the lips of a few privileged persons, 
who are becoming yearly fewer in number, are 
anuisance and bore. Latin and Greek quota- 
tions are never, or seldom, heard. Clever per- 
sonalities are, indeed, always popular; but, in 
general, Parliamentary oratory and wit are ex- 
tinct, and the common mode of discussion there 
is as dry as the “remainder biscuit after a voy- 
age.” O'Connell and Sheil were the last whom 
the House endured to talk them into enthusi- 
asm, or send through their hearts the great 
thrills of oratory. Macaulay is the only man 
still in the Commons whom it permits to philos- 
ophize before it, or give it a literary treat. 
Disraeli is listened to as the cleverest of moun- 
tebanks ; Cobden, partly from his calm common 
sense, and principally for his past reputation; 
Bright for his pop-gun briskness and pluck; 
Lord Palmerston for his tact and statesmanship ; 
and Lord John Russell for his old prestige and 
reputed honesty. But we doubt if the present 
House contains one orator, in the high sense of 
that word—one who moves, thrills, electrifies, 


carries the members away in a torrent of burn- 
ing enthusiasm. , 
The Parliament of the past was a very differ- 


ent affair. It was composed, not of caleulating 
utilitarians, but of jolly squires, who, by the 
time the debate began, were generally in a state 
of semi-civilation. To awaken their attention 
when they were asleep, or sustain thejr enthusi- 
asm while they were still awake, something 
very highly spiced was absolutely necessary. 
The speakers, too, all reeking from potations 
pottle-deep, allowed themselves the amplest 
scope and range. They spoke with prodigious 
impetuosity and fury. They smote the table 
with their fists. They bellowed till the roof of 
St. Stephen’s rang again. They gave the reins 
to imagination, when they had any; or, when 
they wanted it, they made up the deficiency by 
profuse quotations from the Latin poets. Fig- 
ures often detestably bad, and quotations often 
excessively malapropos, flew from the Opposi- 
tion to the Ministerial benches, and thence back 
again, in endless volleys. Wit, too, elaborate 
when not felicitous, banter, fierce personalities, 
were standing articles of Parliamentary enter- 
tainment. There was far more, in short, of 
“keen encounter of men’s wits ;” and attendance 





on the debates, in these days, was incomparably 
more stimulating and refreshing than it is at 
present. Our mouth absolutely waters as we | 
think of a critie who could, in the last century, | 
have stepped in to St. Stephen’s, and heard 
“lean” Pitt uttering his stately sarcasms, or | 


pronouncing Virgil oro rotundo; or Fox wrest- 
ling with an argument, like a ship struggling 
among the breakers—his face inflamed with 
wine and zeal, his utterance choked, and his 
whole being shaken with the fury of his excite- 
ment; or Dunning, hawking and spitting at 
every second sentence of his keen and weighty 
wisdom; or Burke, with loud, unmitigated 
voice and broken brogue, pouring out his epea 
pteroenta to half-willing ears; or bluff Henry 
Dundas, talking to the members in the same 
rough round Doric which he used in the vaca- 
tion to his cottars at Dunira, or his feuars in 
Comrie; or Sheridan, enouncing his false brill- 
iancies of sentiment, and his real brilliancies of 
wit, with the same lack-lustre and coarse phys- 
iognomy inspired into meaning and power by 
two sparkling, splendid eyes, and in the same 
high, but husky tones, dying away occasionally 
into inglorious hiccoughs, or into grunts of sti- 
fled, but irrepressible laughter. 

Poor Brinsley Sheridan! These should have 
been the only words inseribed on his tombstone. 
He was one of those moral wrecks over whom 
your grief can not be profound, since there is 
nothing profound in their natures, but whom 
you can not but pity far more than you blame, 
and in certain moods laugh at even more than 
you pity. You are reminded of an Irish funeral, 
where mirth and sorrow dance an awkward 
dance together, and where you are tempted to 
weep and smile at the same time. Sheridan’s 
whole existence was a farce, ending at last in a 
brief but frightful tragedy. It was one long 
scramble. He was a mountebank of amazing 
talent, who, skipping long upon tight-ropes, at 
last lost his balance, and perished through his 
very agility. Except Canning, he was the last 
eminently suecessful adventurer who exhibited 
on the Parliamentary stage. We have had F. 
Borthwick since, but he was on a smaller scale, 
and was not successful. We have had Broug- 
ham and Disraeli, too, but their destiny is not 
yet fully accomplished, and we must speak of 
one of them, at least, chiefly in the fature tense. 

Sheridan came forth originally under the 
most unfavorable auspices. He was the son of 
a ranting, strolling manager—half elocutionist, 
half player—the most unfortunate of hybrids, 
whose memory now lives entirely through Bos- 
well, and through the gifted race who have 
sprung from him. Young Sheridan had no pat- 
rimony—not a shilling, indeed, all his life that 
he could call his own. He had a very imper- 
fect education ; although this, indeed, was part 
ly his own fault, for his master was Parr. But 
he was forced, at the age of eighteen, through 
his father’s embarrassments, to quit school for- 
ever; and then, with nothing but his wits, and 
without money, credit, learning, character, pa- 
ternal prestige, or moral training, he was flung 
a very orphan upon the world, to battle with 
or to trick it as he best could. He had not the 
heroism or perseverance to try the first ; he de- 
termined on the latter; and, like Napoleon in 
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his campaign of 1814— who gained victories 
without an army, and made maneuvers supply 
the lack of men —Sheridan for forty-six years 
lived upon stratagem, cajolery, cleverness, and 
impudence. His life resembled French cookery, 
by the skill of which a nettle or two, a bone or 
two, sometimes supply materials for splendid 
dinners, and are made to feed large and hungry 
companies. So Sheridan, without a sixpence, 
contrived to spend thousands; without much 
original wit, passed for the first comic writer 
of his century; without any political science, 
managed to embroil all the parties in the coun- 
try; without an atom of imagination, got the 
credit of being a genius; with no conversational 
power, became celebrated as a talker; and 
with only the faculty of simulating sympathy, 
was rated as an orator, above Fox, Pitt, and 
Burke. 

Most dexterous of charlatans, most magnifi- 
cent of mimics, certainly Sheridan wert thou! 
In all-sided similation, thou didst stand unri- 
valed and alone! Thou wouldst have volun- 
teered to do (and couldst have in a measure 
done) any thing; construe a Greek play, with- 
out a word of Greek; give a Latin oration, or 
quote Lucretius, without having ever advanced 
further than the rudiments; preach a sermon 
on any subject at an hour's notice; solve any 
problem in ‘“Enclid,” or in “ Newton’s Flux- 
ions,” without having ever crossed the Pons 
Asinorum; plead a complicated cause, as that 
of Hastings, “ without a bag” (trusting to thy 
power of “abusing Ned Law, ridiculing Plu- 
mer’s long orations, making the court laugh, 
and pleasing the women!”); and support both 
sides of any question according to whim, and 
without understanding either: such, or similar 
feats were easy to thee, unballasted as thou 
wert by an atom of conscience, and filled as 
thy sails were by the breath of boundless assur- 
ance and the unmeasured spirit of wine! What 
a pity that this world had been any thing else 
than a jest and a gala-day, then thou hadst com- 
pletely filled thy sphere, and gained laurels in- 
ferior only to those of Momus, or of Bacchus, as 
he returned from the conquest of India! But 
alas! it is a “serious thing to live, as well as 
to die,” and men will sometimes say of laugh- 
ter, “it is mad,” and of mirth, “what doth it 
profit ?” 

We look upon Sheridan’s career and works 
as, on the whole, the most useless in the history 
of literature. He said many clever things, made 
many flashy speeches, has left two or three 
clever plays, but he has done little or nothing: 
told no new truth, enforced no old one—failed 
in blasting even “scandal,” the only task he set 
himself in morals to do—and neither helped, nor 
hindered, by a single inch, the advancement of 
society. “Man,” says Jeremy Taylor, “is a 
bubble.” Surely he must have foreseen the ad- 
vent of Sheridan, for a bubble of the first mag- 
nitude was he; and, after dancing his giddy 
hour, he went down at last into the portion of 





weeds and outworn faces, and bids fair in an- 
other century to be nearly forgotten. 

Nothing so stamps a charlatan as perpetually 
pretending to do great things without labor, 
and-yet all the while laboring hard in secret, 
We have known even ministers of the gospel, 
whose most elaborate efforts, if you believed 
themselves, were quite extempore. This des 
picable kind of pretense was one of Sheridan’s 
besetting sins. Previous to the famous occasion 
to which we have referred, when he appeared 
in Westminster Hall “without a bag,” and 
made a splendid speech without any materials, 
we are told that he passed two or three days 
alone at Wanstead, so occupied from morning 
till night in reading and writing of papers, as 
to complain in the evenings that he had “ motes 
before his eyes.” Our readers will remember, 
too, how carefully he prepared his bon-mots— 
polished them in private, put the “ smooth- 
stones” deliberately in his scrip, waited the op- 
portunity of discharging them to most advant- 
age—nay, created the opportunity when it was 
slow to come. How clever, yet contemptible, 
was his practice of curving in the wave of the 
conversation, till it came to a point where he 
could launch his smart little wherry amid a 
roar of applause. He had no rich flow of talk 
like Burke, nor was he ever ready alike with 
wit and argument, like Johnson—he seldom said 
above one or two good things in an evening, 
and these were almost always the fruit of hard 
previous labor. He produced his witticisms 
with as much effort as his friend Rogers his 
couplets; of whom Sydney Smith used to say, 
that ‘‘ when Rogers wished toxbe delivered of a 
couplet, he took to bed, spread saw-dust on the 
road, and told the servants to assure all callers 
that he was as well as could be expected.” This, 
in Sheridan’s case, was the more extraordinary, 
as the witticisms were often not his own, and as 
all he had to supply was often the expression. 
He was, we fear, a habitual plagiarist. He 
would snatch fine things from the very lips of 
Francis and Burke, and retail them in the Com- 
mons and elsewhere as his own. On the whole, 
his vein of wit was meagre, nor was it of the 
subtlest or most refined order. He was more of 
an original in practical jokes, than in any thing 
else, although these, too, were often coarse, and 
often cruel. Witness his drawing his friend 
Tickell into a dark room, which Sheridan had 
previously filled with crockery, and getting 
him to stumble, and cut himself in various 
places—Tickell, indeed, “consoling himself by 
remembering, while lying in bed covered with 
patches, that the trick was so well done.” 

His plays are his sole title to consideration as 
an author. The ‘ Rivals” is an uproarious 
farce, rather than a fine play; and, even in its 
farcical elements, is not so good, we think, as 
Goldsraith’s “Good-natured Man, or ‘‘She Stoops 
to Conquer.” It wants Goldsmith’s inimitable 
bonhommie. The ‘‘School for Scandal” is weari- 
somely witty; you cry out for a plain scene, or 
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a plain sentence, as for a pearl of price. The 
whole of the characters are for ever “talking 
their best” and doing their worst. The wit, 
too, is often far-fetched, and the morality is but 
so and so. There is not a spark of humor or 
true genius. It i8, in short, a display of the ut- 
most length to which mere cleverness can carry 
an author; and is, perhaps, the best artificial 
comedy in the language. But when you com- 
pare it with even the worst of Shakspeare’s 
plays, what a cold, starched, and heartless affair 
it seems. The poorest of Shakspeare’s comedies 
is one of nature’s flowers—weeds, if you please 
—but this, the most elaborate of Sheridan’s, is 
a mere gum-flower, without scent or savor. 
“Pizarro” is far worse; and nothing proves 
more thoroughly that barrenness of imalgination 
we have ascribed to Sheridan. It never rises 
above a species of convulsive and twisted bom- 
bast, worked up as in an agony of ambitious 
weakness, which we find frequent also in his 
speeches. His “ Duenna” is exceedingly amus- 
ing, and pretends to be nothing more. In the 
“Critie,” Sir Fretful Plagiary is capital; and, 
next, perhaps, to Joseph Surface, has deeper 
and subtler strokes than any character Sheri- 
dan has drawn. His other pieces of manufac- 
ture for the stage, such as the “Stranger,” and 
the most of his smaller poems, are beneath 
criticism. 

Byron, whose unbounded admiration of Pope 
and Sheridan is one of the most unaccountable 
points in all his unaccountable character, says, 
that ‘whatever Sheridan seriously attempted 
was best in its way—he wrote the best opera, 
the best farce, the best comedy, the best mono- 
logue, and made the best speech.” We venture 
to doubt these dicta. The “Duenna” is not 
equal to the “‘ Beggar’s Opera” for originality 
and spirit, although it is much more elaborate. 
The “ Critic” can not be compared in rich fun 
to the “ Comedy of Errors.” Making the best 
monologue is but a small achievement. The 
“School for Seandal,” like ‘‘Tom Jones,” is an 
admirable piece of art; but like it, too, the 
materials are vile—it is a palace made of dung, 
and, even in wit, it is inferior to some of Con- 
greve’s.- The speech on the Begum Charge pro- 
duced an unequaled effect; but this does not 
prove its surpassing merit; and the extracts 
preserved of it are in Sheridan’s worst. style. 
His second speech on the same subject we have 
entire; it was thought by many superior to the 
first, and yet is little better than a tissue of la- 
borious trash. Witness the famous panegyric 
on filial piety! 

This leads us more particularly to speak of 
Sheridan the orator. Now, here we grant that 
we have him at a considerable disadvantage. 
He never took the trouble of correcting and re- 
publishing his speeches, partly because he was 
constitutionally indolent, and partly because, 
we suspect, he rated them at their proper value. 
He talked for immediate effect and reputation, 
and cared nothing for future fame. His speeches 





realized the test of a good speech, proposed, not 
without a sly personal reference, by Fox. “The 
speech that reads well must be a bad speech.” 
Sheridan knew that his speeches had been ef- 
fective in delivery; he had a tolerable good 
guess that they would be less so in print, and 
therefore he prudently abstained from giving 
them to the world. He had, unquestionably, 
many of the elements of a first-rate speaker. 
His voice was somewhat thick, but had consid- 
erable compass. His manner was theatrical, 
but lively and energetic. His language was 
fluent, profuse, and copiously figured. He ‘de- 
lighted in antithesis, apostrophe, and rhetorical 
exaggeration. His witty turns were not nu- 
merous; but, whether prepared or not, were 
often very happy. He had great confidence, 
and uniform seif-possession. Best of all, was a 
vein of strong good sense, which he brought 
more effectually and entirely to bear upon pub- 
lie affairs, as none of it was employed upon the 
care of his private conduct! He was like those 
creatures which feed their young, but can not 
themselves, at the breast. Sheridan, as well as 
Charles IL, seldom did a wise thing, and sel- 
dom said a foolish one. On certain occasions 
this instinct did him and the country good 
service, and was mistaken for the workings of 
a higher principle—for the prophetic intuitions 
of genius. His conduct in reference to the Mu- 
tiny at the Nore has been often praised. Ex- 
cept embroiling the Whigs, it was the only thing 
he ever did. While the ministry were in open 
panic, and the opposition were secretly exult- 
ing, Sheridan stepped forward, partly through 
a generous impulse and partly from the strength 
of his insight into consequences, and saved the 
state. Like Danton, in a similar crisis in France, 
he alone remained unshaken, while all around 
were trembling; although some splenetic per- 
son might explain the conduet of both upon the 
principle that great blackguards are often the 
coolest in a pestilence or a shipwreck. In ad- 
dition to all these qualities, Sheridan, on great 
and thrilling crises, such as the trial of Hast- 
ings, rosé to an excitement and energy which 
produced on his audience all the immediate ef- 
fects of the highest oratory. 

Such were his merits. His defects were 
equally obyious. He was, first, sadly deficient 
in taste. It was, we are certain, of him that 
Wilkes said to Boswell, “It was observed of 
Apelles’ Venus, that her flesh seemed as if she 
had been nourished an roses, so his oratory 
would sometimes make one suspect that he eats 
potatoes and drinks whisky.” Many noble 
writers and speakers, such as Milton in his 
prose, Burke, and Chalmers, have been deficient 
in taste; but the deficiency has only amounted 
to extravagance or oddity, not to vulgarity and 
tawdriness. But Sheridan is often tawdry and 
vulgar, and often affected, which is worse than 
either, because the parent of both. He was, 
besides, destitute alike of genuine imagination 
and fancy. Almost all his flights and figures, 
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consequently, are forced, and many of them 
false. He is never an eagle— 


** Sailing in supreme dominion 
Through the azure deep of air”— 


he is only a kite, with keen eye, but heavy body, 
laboriously beating on his way through the re- 
luctant ether. Occasionally he excels in anti- 
thesis, and it had been wonderful if he had not, 
in the use of a figure he so frequently employs ; 
but most of his antitheses are exceedingly strain- 
ed. 


The oratory of Sheridan laboved, however, 
under still more vital defects. It did, indeed, 
at times exhibit strong sense; and, when the 
speaker was content to keep along his proper 
level, it contained much that was pointed and 
forcible. Take the following, for instance, in 
defense of the French Revolutionists : 

“We had unsettled their reason, and then re- 
viled their insanity; we drove them to the ex- 
tremities that produced the evils we arraigned ; 
we baited them like wild beasts, until at length 
we made them so. The conspiracy of Pilnitz, 
and the brutal threats of the royal abettors of 
that plot against the rights of nations and of 
men, had, in truth, to answer for all the addi- 
tional misery, horrors, and iniquity which had 
since disgraced and incensed humanity. Such 
has been your conduct toward France, that you 
have created the passions which you persecute ; 
you mark a nation té be cut off from the world; 
you covenant for their extermination; you 
swear to hunt them in their inmost recesses; 
you load them with every species of execration ; 
and you now come forth with whining decla- 
mations on the horror of their turning upon 
you with the fury which you inspired.” 

This is good, strong writing; but the acute 
reader will notice that it is guilty of that liter- 
ary offense of which Burke has been unjustly 
accused—that of amplification. The changes 
are rung too long upon one idea. But Sheridan 
not only amplifies all his thoughts, but his 
thought is never profound or philosophical. 
He has no deep meditative current flowing 
through his mind. He never sees the general 
in the particular. To Burke it did not matter 
what topic he took up. He could extract poetry 
and philosophical truth from each and all. 
Were it the salt duties, he could have made us 
hear the surges of the old and ever-sounding 
sea; were it tobacco, he would have invoked 
the shade of Sir Walter Raleigh, and brought 
out all the philosophy of physical excitement; 
were it the Stamp Act, the forests of America 
would have been heard rustling ia his elo- 
quence, as in a north-westerly autumn wind; 
and were it a duty on rice, the dusky shining face 
of Hindostan would have been personified and 
pictured as looking on upon the discussion; and 
all this would have been so managed, as to rise 
naturally out of the inferior subject, and to re- 
flect light upon it. Of this Sheridan was in- 
capable. To him 





“A primrose by the river's brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him ; 
And it was nothing more.” 

He could only have sewed awkwardly certain 
purpurei panni about the theme, which would 
have fluttered gaudily around it, and made 
both it and the speaker ridiculous. 

Our last charge against Sheridan’s oratory 
shall be the strongest. He was not deeply it in 
earnest. Every great orator, according to an 
ancient critic, should be a good man. Sheridan 
was not a good man—hardly even a fine fellow. 
He was only a clever actor. He could not say, 
“TI believed, therefore have I spoken.” He had 
no profound convictions on any subject; and 
hence he was alike intellectually and morally 
a light-horseman. What earnest, commanding 
eloquence could be expected from a man whose 
most congenial atmosphere was the stage, and 
much of whose oratory consisted of scraps from 
plays? Of religion he seems to have been en 
tirely destitute, and many have doubted even 
his political sincerity. He was, of course, capa- 
ble of spleen, of personal pique, and even of « 
certain patriotic emotion; and all these he at 
different times expressed in an eloquent and 
effective manner. But he had no devouring, 
consuming enthusiasm about any thing or per- 
son, not even about himself; for, to do him 
justice, he was the least in the world of an 
egotist. He cared for his gratifications, but 
not, properly speaking, for himself. He had 
no pride, and his vanity was not very excessive. 
It was far more true of him than of Dr. John- 
son, that “if he had found a field of clover, he 
would have rolled in it.” He was constitution- 
ally a good-natured sensualist ; and all his men- 
tal efforts, and some of his deeper errors, arose 
from the necessity of supplying the wants of 
his sensualism. He wrote the “School for 
Seandal” to procure means for his extravagance 
and debauchery, and he betrayed the Whigs, 
that he might continue to enjoy the good din- 
ners and the rich wines of the Prince Regent's 
table. 

This is not the place for entering at large 
upon his political career. Mr. Moore in his 
Biography has elaborately defended it. And 
yet he admits, that more than once Sheridan 
sacrificed his principles to his interest, and that 
his conduct to Lords Grey and Grenville was 
altogether unjustifiable; that Burke withdrew 
from him in disgust; and that even Fox, to- 
ward the end, entirely lost confidence in his 
integrity. His character, in fact, latterly, was 
that of a political swindler—a miserable tool 
to the prince who first deserted, and insulted 
him at last by proffers of help when it was 
too late. We have much excuse for his cireum- 
stances and temperament; but this can not, 
and ought not to blind us to the total want of 
principle and reckless breach of promise ex- 
hibited by him on many occasions; and we can 
not but resent indignantly Moore’s tenderness 
to Sheridan’s political errors, while he speaks 
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with such unjust harshness of what he calls 

Burke's “ tergiversation.” 
Looking back from our present point of view 

at the French Revolution, which formed the 
point of divergence between Burke and Wind- 
ham, and Fox and Sheridan, we can not say 
that we sympathize entirely with the views 
and conduct of either party. Both went to 
extremes, by judging of the great experiment 
ere it was half finished. Burke and Windham 
allowed their ardent temperament and strong 
decided opinions to hurry them into extrava- 
gant fears of the tend of d acy— 
fears partly, indeed, justified by the Moloch 
buteheries of the Reign of Terror. Fox and 
Sheridan, on the contrary, preached little less 
than resistance and rebellion to the legal and 
regulated powers of the British monarchy. The 
first two yoked themselves as coursers to draw 
the chariot of power—the others allowed them- 
selves to be carried in triumph on the shoulders 
of mobs. As is usually the ease, the followers 
of both “ bettered their instruction,” and push- 
ed their views and language ad absurdum. 
Arthur Young, Horseley, Reeves, and others, 
openly supported despotic principles, and spoke 
of the people as having nothing to do with the 
laws but’to obey them, while Thomas Paine, 
Godwin, and a large host of others, promul- 
gated opinions which, if carried out, would 
have destroyed the foundations of all civil so- 
ciety. Some, on the other hand, of great mark, 
stood between the two extremes, and inclined 
alternately to both. 

Perhaps our tone toward Sheridan in the pre- 
vious remarks may appear rather harsh. And 
when we remember his melancholy end, we are 
tempted to think so ourselves. 

It was a very sad tragedy, that of Saville 
Row. There was to be seen the man on whose 
lips senators and vast multitudes had hung, 
whose jests had shaken Old Drury from top to 
bottom, till it was one mass of loosened laugh- 
ter, lying in bed, broken in constitution and 
in heart, deriving his chief consolation and 
strength from the potion which had degraded 
and ruined him; deserted by his noble friends, 
ministered to indeed by his wife, whose early 
love, much tried and long cooled, had revived 
in its original strength for this hour of darkness 
and distress, but with no hope on earth, and 
with but a cold and dim prospect beyond the 
grave; surrounded by duns, and with difficul- 
ty saved from being carried in his blankets to 
a sponging-house—behold the end of the ad- 

mired, flattered, overrated, underrated, spoiled, 
and murdered Sheridan! And yet, in six days, 
what spectacle is it that we see darkening the 
streets of London? It is a funeral, and certain- 
ly it must be a royal personage whom they are 
bearing to the grave, for royal dukes and belt- 
ed earls, and lord bishops, and celebrated states- 
men, and wits, and orators are crowding there. 
No! it is the funeral of that very same shiver- 









once Sheridan! Surely that funeral was the 
mockery of hell! Let us shut the disgusting 
scene by quoting the indignant lines of his bi- 
ographer : 
“Oh ! it sickens the heart to see bosoms so hollow, 

And friendship so false in the great and high-born ; 

To think what a long line of titles may follow 

The relics of him who died friendless and lorn ! 


“ How proud they can press to the funeral array 

Of him whom they shunn’d in his sick-bed and sorrow ' 

How bailiffs may seize his last blanket to-day, 

Whose pall shall be held up by nobles to-morrow !” 

This is all very true and all very deplorable, 
and yet we can not close this paper without 
drawing the strong moral, that had Sheridan 
been true to himself, neithc’ the insult of noble 
neglect or the deeper insult of noble patronage 
had befallen him. Had he lost his seat in Par- 
liament on account of his political integrity, 
and not on account of his want of it; had he 
hurt his constitution, as Burke did, by incessant 
labor, and not by habitual excess; had he been 
less of a parasite, a better, a.rake, and a liar; 
had he put less faith in the favor and false 
smiles of a worthless prince; had he known 
and acted on the noble lines— 

* Know prudent, cautious, self-control 
Is wisdom’s root”— 

then what a different life had he led, what a 
different death had he died, and what a differ- 
ne nn had he left to his country and his 
kind! 





FORGIVENESS.—THE RETURN. 
HE wind was northeast! 

Every body knows that the wind can’t help 
being frightfully and bitingly cold when it 
comes from that quarter, said to be the place 
to which all the ingenuity of man has never 
been able to get him an introduction. I do not 
see the use of it if he could, for taking a long 
journey, when he knows at starting he will 
only be receiyed in a cold and cutting manner. 

The wind, then, was northeast, as near as 
could be guessed in the dark. If you turned 
your face to that quarter, you might almost feel 
certain it was, as the whistling sharpness seized 
upon all prominences with such a numbing 
feel that it made your profile a matter of doubt. 
Your face became too rigid for a smile, and the 
tips of your fingers painfully obtrusive: rub- 
bing your hands was a labor in vain; to put 
them into your: pockets is, in such cases, most 
advisable; as it dislodges the eold air which 
ereeps in the most insiduous manner all over 
you—ay, into your very boots, notwithstanding 
your patent straps. 

The wind was positively northeast, and 
worked away in the most industrious manner, 
to do credit to the quarter from whence it came, 
undoing all that a soft southwest had been 
doing, in a damp way, for days. 

It turned the mud into hardbake, and licked 
up as much of the puddles as it could, and then 
finished off by framing and glazing them in the 





ing, starving, wreteh—of the wreck that was 


| cheapest and most fanciful manner. The roads 
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were as hard as the solid rock, giving a sound 
to every footstep, enough to startle itself! 
Knock! knock! knock!—hammer! hammer! 
hammer! went the merry soles—men, women, 
and children, very little children and all! 

All the undertakers, living where they are 
never liked, could not have come up to it, even 
with their unaccountable multiplied knockings. 
It was as if the cold-hearted northeast was 
making a gigantic coffin, at a short notice, to 
bury the summer and autumn in. Like an en- 
ergetic advocate for the early closing movement, 
it put up its sparkling frost-work shutters over 
every pane; so that the wooden ones might as 
well have been up, for what you could see of 
the goods and wares in the shopkeepers’ win- 
dows. 

Carters and working men began to belabor 
themselves with both hands, in the most insane 
manner, after the fashion of devout disciplants. 
Every body seemed to aim at unusual velocity, 
earrying out the delusion that they were ‘“put- 
ting on the steam,” by the volumes of smoke- 
tike breath that rolled palpably around them. 
Yet every body appeared pleased, although the 
tears did come in their eyes, and their respira- 
tion became alternately hot and cold. 

It was certainly bracing and invigorating, 
sending the warm blood to the heart, and giv- 
ing birth to pleasant feelings: thoughts of home 
and comfortable firesides, and pitiful thoughts 
for those without them. A northeast wind ap- 
pears a cold and boisterous visitor, yet it blows 
open the doors of our hearts, and the doors of 
shelter for the poor, that only open at its bid- 
ding.. Even in its severity it brings charity ir 
its hand, and with its cold finger, points out to 
us our duties, too often neglected at other times. 
So the northeast wind is not so bad after all. 

The wind commemorated in the foregoing 
thoughts was a frolicsome visitor of some few 
winters past, and having gained its point, went 
the way of all winds; what particular way that 
is | do not pretend to know; for although we 
are pretty certain as to where it comes from, if 
there be any faith in weathercocks, where it 
goes to is a puzzler. 

Long coaches where then on the road, at their 
very best. I, and a companion to whom I shall 
have much pleasure in introducing you, had 
rubbed the frostiness off the window-glass of 
one of those conveyances, which was taking us 
down the road some forty miles or so, and seen 
all that I have written about. My companion 





for it is with him this tale has to do, and not | 
with me—was a fine hale old man, between | 
seventy and eighty—so his family Bible said; 
but he was a boy. Age had rumpled his cheek | 
into a perfect cobweb of wrinkles, but had left 
the rosy color of youth almost as bright as ever. | 
His well-turned leg was as active, and his eye, 
as clear, as at middle age. Time seemed to 
have pegged away at the tough old man, until 
he found it labor in vain, and then given him 
up in despair, to take his own time about his 





journey. The truth was, he could not touch 
his heart; when that is young, man is never old, 

He was an independent man in the Village 
where he was born, to which locality we were 
bound. The same roof sheltered his gray hairs 
that had sheltered him when sleeping in his 
cradle. He, watching for the London coaches 
bent over the same gate, that he had climbed up 
for that purpose asa child. His life, with few 
exceptions, had been one of calm and sunshine, 
undisturbed in his cottage with the turmoil and 
vanity of the great world. 

I used to call him uncle, from a distant re 
lationship by marriage: I did not care how 
distant. There is always a pleasure and a pride 
in deluding one’s self into a relationship with the 
good. He, at the utmost stretch of his j jocosity, 
called me ‘‘my lord,” as I and the lord of the 
manor were the only two seen about in black, 
except, indeed, the gentleman who came over 


for an hour and a half on Sunday mornings to 


preach, from some distant village. He being 
only a very small visitor, his coat was very 
little seen. My uncle, in the kindness of his 
heart, excused him: “Poor fellow,” said he, 
“he has two more churches to attend to!” 

We had progressed some miles on our journey, 
and found the cold getting more severe at every 
mile; consequently, upon the first stoppage to 
change horses, we alighted to knock some life 
and feeling into our feet. At the door of the 
little inn, a small covered cart drew on one side 
to give us room. After ordering something 
warm, we popped into the large kitchen, invited 
by the roaring fire which illumined the whole 
place. There, around its blaze, sat some poor 
shuddering wretches, who, we understood, were 
being passed to their parishes, in the little cart 
which we had seen on our entrance. One more 
particularly interested us, from her extreme old 
age, which, from appearance, must have been 
upward of seventy. The cold seemed to have 
made her insensible; her almost equally frozen 
companions were attempting, by every atten- 
tion, to bring back some life into the poor old 
creature. 

“She’s blind, too, poor old soul,” said one 
rough-looking fellow, who was rubbing her 
bony hand between his palms, as he saw our 
pitying looks; “she'll never live the way down, 
I’m sure; it’s come on so bitter, and that tilt 
draws the cold through us dreadful.” 

“Where is she going to, poor soul?” said my 
pitying uncle, as he drew the back of his hand 
across his eyes. 

“Thirty miles on, Sir,” answered the man; 
“The village of ——.” 


My uncle turned his eyes toward me; the 


_ very village—his own! 

“T do not know her face,” said he. 

“T believe, Sir, she’s been a long time away 
in foreign parts, or somewhere: I don’t know 
rightly,” continued the man. 

“Poor thing! poor thing!” muttered the kind 
old man; “she must not go on, it would be 
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worse than murder. Landlady,” said he, turn- 
ing to the kind-hearted woman who had brought 
ina cup of hot tea for the poor creature, “ Black 
Will’s coach comes through here in an hour, 
she must go with him. I'll pay. Put her in- 
side. He'll set her down: he’s a kind-hearted 
fellow. Do what you can for her, there’s a 
good soul!” 

As he said all this in a hurried tone, he kept 
gazing upon the death-like features of the dld 
woman, and passing from one poor shivering 
object to another his hot glass of brandy-and- 
water. He drew out his purse, and put some 
money into the hand of the landlady. “Give 
her what you can to do her good,” continued 
be, “and I'll see her after to-morrow. I live 
where she is going to. Wrap her up you know, 
and—” 

“Ready, Sir,” says the coachman; “the other 
insides are in.” 

We bowled away. Fora few minutes we did 
not utter a word; at last the kind old man 
began to rub his hands, and exclaim, ‘‘ Well, 
getting out for so short a time as that circulates 
one’s blood. I feel all of a glow—as warm as 
a toast!” No doubt of it; but not a drop of 
the brandy-and-water had passed his lips. 

“Money,” said my uncle, placing the pegs 
leisurely and thoughtfully in the cribbage- 
board, as we sat toasting our shins before the 
sparkling logs on his hearth, after our cozy sup- 


per, on the self-same bitter night—*“ Money, my 
dear boy, is given to us as almoners. Woe be- 


tide us if we break our trust! The reward for 
charity is unquestionable, is immediate. Wit- 
uess the glow that pervades the heart when 
you give to those who are in sorrow and dis- 
tress. On the contrary, we see the continual 
misery of the foolish ones, who close their hands 
and their hearts against the call of the needy; 
seraping a mountain of wealth, that they may 
die worth so much money, but not one bless- 
ing. They drag the worthless weight with 
them to the verge of the unfathomable future, 
and it sinks them 
“ * Deeper and deeper still. 

“If I ever feel indisposed, or out of humor, 
as the world calls it (and we are all liable to 
megrims), I go among my fellows, and give my 
mite where I know it is a blessing, and rightly 
bestowed, which is very easy to find out in 
such a small community as this is. You would 
be astonished what excellent physic I find it. 
Mind, my dear boy,” continued he, “I don’t 
preach, nor wish to give you lessons, for you 
have forgotten more than J, in my simple way, 
everknew. But these thoughts, after our pain- 
ful scene of to-night, will find utterarce. 

“So take up your cards, and let me see 
whether you play better than you used to do.” 

I did as he directed me, but, as had been the 
case on all my former visits, I was most woeful- 
ly beaten; I never was a card-player. My 
brain was galloping and careering away upon 





a thousand subjects, called up by the last few 
hours’ incidents. At last he threw down the 
cards with a laugh, vowing that it was no hon- 
or to beat me. I bore it like a martyr, and 
took my candlestick to retire to bed. We part- 
ed on the landing. I shook him heartily by the 
hand, and wished him pleasant dreams. Who 
doubts that he had them? 

Such a bed! sweet as a bed of flowers, in- 
stead of feathers. No more bumps in it than 
the waves of the sea, like which it received me 
as I plunged into it. 

That dear old patchwork counterpane, quilt- 
ed to a miracle of warmth, was to me always, 
like a memorandum-book of generations. Lit- 
tle square bits of long-departed pride, snipped 
from the Sunday-going gowns of aunts and 
grandmothers, all passed away, patterns of 
women. Could it have found tongue to prate 
of its possessors, what a strange history it would 
have been! 

Tick —tick—tick! went the powerful old 
clock. It had me at an advantage now, and 
would be heard. It was an unusual sound to 
my metropolitan ears, and I began counting its 
vibrations. I positively felt as if I were swing- 
ing with its indefatigable pendulum. When I 
hagl almost got at full swing, much to my an- 
noyanee, the light of my candle, which I had 
placed on a well-polished old coffer or clothes- 
chest, sent one of its little rays upon the frame 
of a picture that hung opposite to my bed. I 
knew the picture well: it was a very poor draw- 
ing of a young female head, with high-dressed 
hair, and a little gipsy bonnet, with flaunting 
ribbons; in fact, in the style of the last centu- 
ry, 80 outré in our eyes at the present day, as 
we, no doubt, shall be to the eyes of a future 
day. 

That picture was the skeleton of my uncle's 
peaceful house. Those blue eyes and rosy 
cheeks had made him a bachelor, but not a 
cynic. It was no secret, every body in the vil- 
lage knew of uncle’s being “ crossed in love,” so 
I will tell you. 

“More than half a century before, the gray- 
headed old man, who slept in the next cham- 
ber, was the young athletic hero of the village- 
green. From his independence, a sort of squire 
—happiness, and the world all promise, before 
him. To love was part of his nature: the orig- 
inal of that little picture was the object. She 
was an orphan, though well provided for— 
brought up by an old aunt, and had never quit- 
ted the village of her birth. She was spoiled 
and petted by every body, who, of course, ealled 
her the village belle. 

“ Young, handsome, and rich for his position, 
he soon became the favored swain, to the dis- 
may of many who had dared to hope. But 
who could rival him? None. The old people 
chuckled, and said it was just as it should be— 
both rich, both handsome, and both such kindly 
hearts, what a merry wedding it would be! 

“And so it would have been; but fate de- 
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ereed it otherwise. Months rolled on, and she 
leaned on his arm at church and market, and 
the old people blessed them as they passed on 
their way. It was all sunshine! 

“The feast or annual fair came round, and 
with it a host of visitors from far and near. 
The rich farmer and the poor cottager kept 
open house: all was innocent merriment and 
enjoyment. My unele and his almost bride, 
Annie Leslie—that was her name, although no 
one, in my remembrance, ever mentioned it be- 
fore him—danced with the hest, and better than 
any body else, so said the village gossips. 

“Among the visitors was a gay, dashing 
young buck from London, upon a visit to some 
farmer relation, who had driven him over to see 
the frolics. The cut of his boots and the tie of 
his cravat almost set the village beaux mad. 
He was young, gay, and agreeable. His eye 
soon fixed upon the village belle, Annie: he 
sought her for a partner, and danced his best. 
My uncle looked on without the slightest spice 
of jealousy, only pleased to see her acquit her- 
self so charmingly with the London gentleman. 
He felt proud of her. 

“The feast was past some days, when an 
alarming fever attacked the young lover, who 
begged that Annie might not, in her anxiety, 
be allowed to come nearhim. He was obeyed, 
and, much against her will and entreaties, she 
was not permitted to approach, his bedside. 

“To the dismay of the village, it was soon 


discovered to be that then most dreadful scourge, 
the small pox. Many fled the village; Annie, 
among the number, was forced away by her 
terror-stricken guardian, 

“Dreary and painful weeks passed over, and 
his life was spared, but his features were much 


altered, though not disfigured. He hardly 
knew himself, as he gazed for the first time in 
the glass upon his changed features, He would 
not see his betrothed until, by change of air, 
he had removed all fear of contagion. So that 
three months elapsed from the feast week be- 
fore he stood in the road of the village, look- 
ing out for Annie’s return. 

“She came, she welcomed him with tears, 
but there was a strange chill in her manner 
that penetrated to his heart. Too soon the 
busy tongue of rumor whispered the fatal truth. 
The London spark, who was staying close to 
the vicinity of her friends, to whom she had 
gone upon her lover's illness, had been con- 
stantly seeking her society and her regards. 

“The noble and upright heart of my unele 
shuddered. He sought her, and found that the 
gay manners and engaging air of the more 
polished lover had estranged her affections. 
Like a martyr, he sacrificed himself for her 
happiness, or what she considered as such— 
he bade her be free. He felt that she turned 
from his altered features with little less than 
disgust, and it was only his. former self that 
she had supposed she loved. 

“She left the village, as every body knew, 


to be married to another: no blessings follow. 
ed her—for all knew too well that she had 
spurned a true and affectionate heart. He 
never loved woman again. His yearning heart 
still sought to know her fate; and after years 
were often saddened by the knowledge that 
she had placed her fortunes in a rotten Vessel, 
and that she was unhappy in her choice. 
“More than fifty years had passed away, 
and he had not forgotten her.” ° 


The pecking of the social robin at MY case- 
ment awoke me early the next morning, soon 
seconded by the cheerful voice of the old man, 
exclaiming— 

“Come, come, my lord! none of your Lon- 
don ways, up and stirring, the toasted cake and 
eggs are crying ‘come, eat me!’ You must be 
rapid in your movements, for I intend you to 
be my assistant this morning. It is my turn, 
I find, to see the coals given to the poor to- 
day, at the Crown stables—come, here's your 
hot water, and your boots,” with that he popped 
them into the room and bustled away, hum- 
ming with a merry chirping tone, some old- 
fashioned ditty, of which he had stores, about 

“<*Tis sweet in the morn, 
When sounds the horn, 
And bucks a hunting go ; 
For all my fancy 
Dwells with my Nancy, 
For she can cry, Tally ho! ho! ho'” 


We breakfasted like princes, and then bustled 
across the road to the “ Crown” stables, where 
we found men, women, and children assembled 
with wheelbarrows, baskets, bags, in fact, any 
thing that would hold any thing, waiting for 
the charitable largess of coals, provided for 
them by the richer classes, so that they might 
not suffer during the inclement season. “ Half 
a loaf, and a whole fire, is better than a whole 
loaf and no fire,” said my unele. 

He had a thousand kind greetings from them 
all. I could not help smiling, as I placed down 
their names and families, at the severe look 
with which he whispered me that “we must 
be very particular, and not give an ounce more 
than the rules allowed.” God bless the old 
man! he was continually popping some round 
coal into somebody’s basket, over and above 
the allowance ; and the little muffled-up urch- 
ins were clustering around him in the most 
perplexing manner, interfering sadly with his 
dignity. Children are the best judges in the 
world. They believed in him, and well they 
might: he felt with them. 

Opposite to his cottage there was a roughly 
| fenced-in slip of an orchard, which had been a 
| continual annoyance to him, Boys will rob 

orchards. Apples, it is well known, are gifted 
with a tremendous power of seduction. There 
is a positive wickedness about the tree; it 
| throws its arms over its boundary wall or fence, 
right in the faces of passers-by, waving a load 
of golden temptation to their parched mouths 
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quite irresistible. That orchard was not to 
be borne; it was the cause of more family 
squabbles, juvenile thrashings, and heart-burn- 
ings. than all the rest of properly walled-in, 
respectable orchards in the kingdom. The 
surly proprietor, however, wanted a small angle 
of ground belonging to my uncle, to enlarge 
his stable. For once my uncle finessed; no- 
thing but that straggling bit of cankered or- 
chard would he take in exchange, and he got 
it. Happy day for the children; for he took 
down the board of penalties, nearly obliterated 
by revengeful throws from juvenile depre- 
dators, and with much humortreplaced it with 
one of more amiable temper. On it was writ- 
ten—“ Don’t steal. As over the way.” 

From that day puddings had more apples in 
them. That orchard became a valuable Men- 
tor to infants; for my uncle teok care that all 
deserving children should look forward to it as 
a positive reward of good behavior in all in- 
stances, and a garden of Eden, from which all 
delinquents were excluded. It at last was only 
known as ‘“‘the children’s orchard.” 

We had just finished off our last claimant, 
when a boy came up to my uncle saying that 
“Master Dover, the clerk of the parish, wished 
to speak with him,” who, being very old, had 
sent a fleeter messenger, “and that he was now 
waiting at my uncle’s door.” 

We soon reached the snow-covered porch, 
where stood the old man, who was parish-clerk, 
He 


beadle, wheelwright—in fact, a factotum. 
was an old and respected friend of my uncle’s, 
As we approdthed I saw that the old man 


wore a puzzled look and fidgety manner. He 
shook hands cordially with us, and entered the 
house. 

“ Well, Master Dover, what's the world’s won- 
der that has brought you down so early this 
morning?” exclaimed my uncle, placing a chair 
for his visitor, and opening his little three- 
cornered cupboard, where he kept his unrivaled 
home-made wines, and producing a bottle and 
glasses. 

“Why, my dear sir, I be rather puzzled, but 
they made me come about that poor creature 
you were so kind to last night, as old Black 
Will brought down. He wouldn’t leave her 
any where, except at his cousin’s, down at ‘The 
Plow;’ where, of course, she’s been well looked 
after. But we want to know what to do, as 
we looks up to you, you know, and—” Here 
the old man rubbed his hair down on his fore- 
head, and turned his eyes with an embarrassed 
look toward me, as if claiming my assistanee 
in some way. I felt puzzled. 

“Poor soul, poor soul!” replied my unele, as 
he poured out the wine; “we must see about 
ner, and find out who she is, and her right of 
settlement, and all that; but I'll pop down my- 
self, and talk to them at ‘The Plow.’” 

“The overseer has been down, and—and he 
thought, as I was one of your oldest friends, I 
had better come down and talk a bit about it!” 





| continued the old man, twitching and shuffling 


about in his seat, in the most extraordinary 
manner. 

“Oh! right, very right! Here is your health, 
and as many more years as you wish yourself!” 
said my uncle, as he finished his glass, and 
looked upon his old contemporary with a benev- 
olent smile. 

As my uncle turned to the cupboard to look 
for a piece of cake, the old clerk motioned to 
me with a piteous look, holding up his hands 
and shaking his head toward my uncle, who, 
placing the looked-for cake upon the table, took 
his seat, and said: ‘‘ Pray, Master Dover, who 
is the poor blind soul f” 

“ Ah, master, that be it; I ain’t got courage 
to out with it; my heart gets in my throat! 
I wish they'd sent any soul else but me. But 
dang it! I be an old fool!” Here he wiped 
with the sleeve of his coat the positive per- 
spiration from his brow, cold as the day was. 
“Dang the thing! it must out, my dear old 
friend. That poor soul that you saved last night 
from death—after fifty years’ absence—is— 
your Annie Leslie!” 

I started toward my uncle, for I thought 
he would have fallen from his chair! A sud- 
den paleness overspread his face, and his hands 
turned death-like, as he clasped them convul- 
sively before him. His old playfellow and 
friend looked upon him in his violent shock, 
with the tears coursing each other down his 
rugged cheeks. 

“To think,” said old Master Dover, “that 
she, Sirs, whom I remember young, happy, and 
well to do, should have come to this! It’s now 
gone fifty year, and more, sin my dame went 
to school with her. She’s down along with her 
now, Sir. A bad husband she got when she 
chose to have that rakey ne’er-do-well! Ah, 
poor dear soul! after fifty years to come back 
a pauper to her parish! blind, too!—” 

“Dover! Dover!” said my unele, in a hur- 
ried and hysterical manner, rising suddenly, 
with an effort, from his chair. “No, no, no, 
no! Annie Leslie—for to me she will always 
be Annie Leslie—has not returned to the par- 
ish a pauper! No, no, no! poor Annie is not 
come to the parish! Annie Leslie has returned 
to me!” 

We were soon hurrying along the pretty lane 
leading to the church, where dwelt many of my 
uncle's tenants. Here an old couple were quick- 
ly arranged with to receive the stricken wan- 
derer, and to afford her every comfort. The 
parish clerk was working like a horse, although 
surrounded by willing hands, between my 
uncle’s house and the asylum for poor Annie, 
all the day, carrying every thing for her com- 
fort that could be thought of. Late in the day, 
she was installed in her new habitation, under 
my superintendence; for my uncle dared not 
venture within sight of the place. 

What must have been the feelings of that 
poor afflicted creature, when she found that the 
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rejected of her youth was the shield and com- | of his father’s affairs, he was so thoroughly made 
forter of her age! | to understand that an idle, know-nothing young 
| fellow, with £200 for all his fortune, was no 

The sweet bells pealed out from the modest /match for Judith Morton, that the next half. 
spire, and the sun shone upon the next morning, | hour was passed in mental debate as to which 
which was Sunday. My uncle took my arm to of the three expedients for ridding himself of 
proceed to church, but not by his accustomed | hateful life—hanging, drowning, or poisoning 
path. He took his course up the village; for —he should adopt; and he at length decided 
the old route lay by the door of the cottage | upon almost as desperate a leap in the dark as 
where Annie Leslie was sheltered. ‘either of them, by forthwith writing to a Lon- 
“My dear boy,” said he to me, ‘‘the imper- | don attorney, whose advertisement, setting forth 
fect light of last night, and my failing sight, | a willingness to accept an active, clever young 
have left no impression of the appearance, thank man as articled clerk, at a moderate premium, 
God! of Annie Leslie. I am too old, now, to | had strongly arrested his attention the day pre- 
tear from my imagination the picture that it | viously at Appleby—that he should be in Lon- 
has long held. I wish, for the few remaining | don for the purpose of having a personal inter. 


years of my life, that it should not be destroyed | 
by the sad reality. Therefore, I never pass that 
way to church again. She is cast from a sea 
of trouble at my feet, and I am spared to save 
her! What more could I ask? The rejoicing | 
that is in my heart is indefinable.” 

His friends, as they stood clustered round the 
porch to greet him, uttered not one word of the 
returned one, but every hand was held out for 


a grasp; no one would be denied. That morning | 
few eyes could be turned from that venerable 
old man; thoughts of him mingled with every 
His heart was at peace, for he had 


prayer. 
forgiven! 





THE TEMPTRESS. 

ICHARD PENSON was a native of West- 

moreland, his place of birth being the small 
village of Bedstone, on the borders of Gilgraith | 
Forest, some miles north of Appleby. His fa- 
ther had been what is called a “statesman” in 
those parts, that is, he farmed his own land; 
but long-continued ill-health, the death of his 
notable wife, and other crosses and losses, so re- 
dueed him in the world, that he died—when 
Richard, his only child, was in his twentieth 
year—in little better than insolvent cireum- 
stances, the son, who, from his desultory and 
rather bookish habits, had never been of much 
use upon the farm, finding himself, after every 
thing had been disposed of, and all debts paid, 
the master of about £200 only, and destitute, 
withal, of skill in either head or hand to turn 
his modest capital to account. Being, however, 
so young, of stout frame and sanguine temper- 
ament, he might not for some time have fully 
realized the undesiraBleness of his position and 
prospects, but for the light unexpectedly shed 
over them by the dark, scornful eyes of Judith 
Morton, a damsel of about seventeen, and the | 
daughter of John Morton, a statesman of com- 





view with the advertiser as quickly as the 


| coach, leaving Appleby on the following morn. 


ing, would carry him thither. Three days aft- 
erward, accordingly, Richard Penson presented 
himself at the attorney’s office. That worthy’s 


| business lay chiefly at the Old Bailey, and he 
was rightly reputed one of the sharpest, least 
| scrupulous practitioners that classic institution 
|eould boast of. 


He quickly discerned with 
those keen, vulpine eyes of his, that there was 
the stuff for a clever fellow in Richard Penson: 
and a bargain was finally struck, by which, in 
consideration of the greatest part of his cash, 
and his services for five years, the young coun- 
tryman assured himself of board, lodging, and 


|a small salary during that period, and his’ arti- 


cles at the end thereof. Penson took readily to 
his new vocation, and ultimately became noted 
as a keen adept in the tortuous, shifty practice 


|so highly appreciated by the class of clients 


with whom he had chiefly to deal; though I do 
not believe he would have lent himself to any 
decidedly unprofessional expedient, dangerous- 
ly near as in the fervor of his temperament he 
might at times have ventured near the faintly- 
traced boundary-line, which marks the limit 
which an attorney may not overstep in defense 
of the most liberal and interesting of clients. 
For the rest, Richard Penson was a fairly-con- 
ducted, pleasant, companionable young fellow, 
except when, more fresh!y-primed than usual, 
and alone with some one or two of his inti- 
mates, he got maudlin about Judith Morton— 
her charms, caprices, eruelties. A detestable 
infliction, I well remember, were those obliging 
confidences; but rested so slightly upon my 
memory, that the sole and hazy impreasion I 
derived from them was that he had been jilted 
by a handsome young shrew, who, most likely 
on account of her brimstone temper, had not 
yet obtained a husband, when Richard Penson 


fortable means, with whom, while his father yet | finished his time, and inscribed his name on the 
lived in reputedly fair cireumstances, he had | roll as an attorney of the Court of King’s Bench. 
been on terms of sweetheart intimacy, or at | Soon after that event he left town for West- 


least as much so as some half a dozen other bo- | 
vine youths whom Judith Morton's handsome 
person and comparatively cultivated airs and | 
graces attracted round her. The first time Rich- 
ard Penson met her after the final winding up 


moreland, in renewed quest, I had no doubt, of 


‘his old flame. I neither saw nor heard any 


thing of him again till about three years after- 


ward, when I met him just by the Great Turn- 
stile, Holborn; but so changed was he, that I, 
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for some moments, vainly cast about in my mem- 
ory as to whom the pallid, care-worn, poverty- 
stricken man whose proffered hand I mechan- 
ieally held in mine, eould be. 

“You do not remember me?” he said, with a 
dull, wintery smile. The voice, and a peculiar 
north-country accent, enabled me to do so in- 
stantly, and I blurted out, “Richard Penson! 
But, good God! what has come to you? Why 
you look like an old man!” 

“ “1 am one,” he answered. “Age is not al- 
ways truly reckoned by years.” 

“Surely,” I said, after a slight pyuse, “that 
old craze of yours about the Westmoreland spit- 
fire you used to talk of, can not have made 
such a wreck of a sensible man?” 

“Certainly not; or, at least, not in the way 
you appear to suppose. But come; if you have 
an hour to spare, and will stand treat for a few 
glasses, I will tell you all about it.” 

“Stand treat for a few glasses!” The hot 
blood burned in my cheeks and temples as I 
echoed this sad confession of meanness and deg- 
radation from my former acquaintance; but he 
did not appear to heed, or was callous to, the 
implied meaning of the exclamation; and upon 
my stammering out that he was welcome to as 
many glasses as he chose to have, he brighten- 
ed up into a kind of sickly gayety, said, “I was 
always a trump,” and led the way to a tavern 
in Chancery Lane. There, and at subsequent 
interviews, I was made aequainted with the fol- 
lowing strange and warning story. Much of 
the dialogue, which he had a morbid fondness 
for repeating, he had written out. 

When Richard Penson, after an absence of 
more than five years, revisited his birth-place, 
he found Judith Morton still single; and though 
in her twenty-third year, as freshly beautifal, 
to his mind, as when he had last seen her. 
He soon found, moreover, that it was quite out 
of the question that she should become his 
wife, albeit the refusal was this time more gen- 
tly intimated than on a former occasion. Ac- 
cording to the gossip of the neighborhood, one 
Robert Masters, a thriving “statesman,” but 
about ten years her senior, had been courting 
her off and on for a long time; but somehow 
the affair seemed as far or farther off than ever 
from a matrimonial termination. It was also 
reported that a former beau of hers, Charles 
Harpur, who had emigrated to America, and 
greatly prospered there, with whom she had 
constantly corresponded, was shortly expected 
to pay a visit to England, and of course to 
Westmoreland. Thus admonished of the folly 
of further indulgence in his dream-fancies, Pen- 

son turned his lingering steps first toward Ap- 
pleby, where, however, no opening for an addi- 
tional attorney presented itself, and finally he 
came as far southward as Liverpool, opened an 
office in Seotland Road, and diligently strove 


less endeavor he had made up his mind to sell 
his office-desk, stool, chairs, and brass plate, and 
return to the service of his old master, who 
would, he knew, be glad to employ him, when 
an opening for the exercise of his peculiar tal- 
ents suddenly presented itself, and he was tempt- 
ed to venture upon the perilous path the near 
end of which was destruction. 

He was sitting, he told me, im his office one 
wet, gloomy afternoon in January, before a 
handful of fire, alternately revolving in his 
mind his own dismal present and future, and 
two or three startlitig paragraphs that had just 
been copied into the Liverpool journals from 
the Westmoreland county paper. To him they 
were of great interest, but in some degree un- 
intelligible. Robert Masters, the quondam 
bachelor of Judith Morton, before spoken of, 
had, it appeared, been killed at a place in Gil- 
graith Forest by a pistol-shot; and according 
to one account, robbery must have been the 
motive of the assassin, as the deceased’s pockets 
had been rified and his gold watch carried off; 
while, according to another and later para- 
graph, Charles Harpur, a person of good prop- 
erty, recently arrived from abroad, had been 
fully committed for the murder; the suggested 
cause whereof was jealousy with respect to a 
Jemima Morton, a young woman, the paper 
stated, of great personal attractions. “The mis- 
take in the Christian name, Jemima for Judith,” 
mused Penson, “is obvious enough; but how 
comes it that both jealousy and plunder are 
spoken of as motives for the crime? Charles 
Harpur is not a robber, and yet both money 
and watch were missing. I must even, poor as 
I am, pay a visit to Bedstone. Ha! Well, this 
is strange!” 

A slight noise at the window had caused him 
to look suddenly up in that direction, and to 
his great surprise, almost consternation, he saw 
the handsome and excited countenance of Judith 
Morton, just above the dwarf Venetian blinds, 
the dark, flashing eyes, peering eagerly into the 
office, wherein she yet, he observed, discerned 
nothing. His sudden starting up revealed him 
to her; a kind of wild smile of recognition 
glanced over her features, and in another min- 
ute Judith Morton was face to face with Richard 
Penson—she, this time, the suppliant for favor. 

Miss Morton was habited in deep mourning, 
and her appearance and manner evinced much 
flurry and disquietude. Hastily seating her- 
self, she drew forth a sealed packet from a large 
reticule, saying, as she did so, in reply to Pen- 
son’s questioning glance at her mourning dress, 
“For my father; he died about three months 
since.” Then holding the packet or parcel in 
her hand, she gazed fixedly for a moment or 
two at her astounded auditor, as if to ascertain 
if the influence she once possessed over him had 
been weakened by time and absence. Appar- 





to edge himself into the legal business of that | 
flourishing city. The result was so dishearten- 
ing, that at the end of about six months’ fruit- 
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ently the scrutiny was satisfactory; a bright 
gleam of female pride danced in her eyes, and 
there was an accent of assured confidence in the 
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tone with which she said, “I am here, Richard 
Penson, to retain you professionally in a matter 
deeply affecting myself, with the full persuasion 
that spite of—perhaps in some degree because 
of—bygones, you will not fail me in this hour 
of need.” 

Penson’s heart was in his throat, and a few 
broken words could only gurgle through to the 
effect that he was soul and body at her service. 
The prideful smile shot more brightly than be- 
fore across the face of the temptress, and the 
voice was gentle and caressing which replied, 
“1 knew that would be your answer, Richard.” 
After hesitating for a moment, she took a note 
from her purse and placed it before the wonder- 
mute attorney: it was a Bank of England note 
for fifty pounds; and, in the excitement of his 
chivalrous enthusiasm, he rejected it almost in- 
dignantly. 

“Nay, nay,” said Judith Morton, “you must 
accept it. My father, as I told you, is no more, 
and I am tolerably well off,” adding, with in- 
sinuative meaning, “and, better perhaps than 
that, I am now my own mistress.” Penson 
took the note thus pressed upon him, and an 
embarrassing but brief silence ensued, broken 
by Judith Morton, who, having unsealed the 
packet of papers, said, “These are office co- 
pies of the depositions made in the case of 
Charles Harpur, of which you have doubtless 
heard.” The attorney’s countenance fell as Ju- 
dith pronounced that name, and she hastened 
to say, “It is not you will find for his sake that 
Iam ehiefly interested; but first you must read 
those papers. I will go and take tea while you 
do so, at the inn below, where the coach stop- 
ped. I shall not be gone more than half an 
hour.” 

The peremptory manner of the young woman 
forbade reply, and as soon as the street-door 
closed behind her, Penson addressed himself to 
the perusal of the depositions. It was some 
time before the palpitating bewilderment of his 
brain so far subsided as to enable him to dis- 
tinctly seize and comprehend what he read; 
but professional habit at length resumed its in- 
fluence, and by the time Miss Morton returned 
he had thoroughly mastered the case as far as 
it was disclosed by the depositions. 

“Well,” said she, with seeming calmness, 
* your opinion upon this sad affair.” 

“There can be but one opinion upon it,” re- 
plied Penson; ‘the facts lie in a nutshell. Har- 
pur met the deceased at a farmer's dinner, after 
which, both being elevated by wine, Harpur 
took offense at something—it is not stated what 
—that Masters said respecting you, and a vio- 
lent quarrel and fight ensued. Three nights 
afterward Masters is found dead, with a bullet 
through his brain. James Blundell, a respecta- 
ble man, whom I know well, swears positively 
that he heard the report, and about ten minutes 
afterward saw Harpur running from the spot, 
not far from which the body was next morning 
found ; his face, clearly visible in the brilliant 





moonlight, as white as chalk, and holding a pis. 
tol in his hand. There can be no doubt, there. 
fore, that Harpur killed the deceased, though 
perhaps under circumstances that, if provab'e, 
might reduce the offense to manslaughter.” 

“ You noticed that the man’s watch and money 
were not to be found?” said Judith Morton. 

“Yes; and that is certainly an odd circum. 
stance; but probably, as I see is suspected, they 
were stolen by some person who discovered the 
body earlier in the morning than Blundell and 
the constable did.” 

“Ts there nothing which in your opinion 
affects the credibility of Blundell’s testimony }” 

“ Not essentially: to be sure there appears to 
have been ill-blood between him and Masters, 
but that fact can not have any weight against 
the—” 

“ Not if strengthened—made weighty,” inter. 
rupted the young woman, with suggestive em- 
phasis. 

“J—I do not comprehend you,” stammered 
Penson greatly startled, as he told me, more by 
her manner than words. " 

“ You must then, and thoroughly,” said Judith 
Morton, who was now deathly pale, “or nothing 
effectual will, I see, be done. There is no one 
within hearing?” 

“Not a soul!” 

“Draw your chair closer to mine, however, 
that I may speak the secret, which will place me 
in your power, in a whisper: it was I slew Ro- 
bert Masters!” 

“God of heaven—you !—impossible!” 

“Tt is true, and therefore possible, as you 
shall hear—but first let me ask you this ques- 
tion: With all my faults of temper, caprices, 
vexatious follies, was I not always a truthful 
girl?” 

“ Certainly ; you were ever sincere and plain 
spoken.” 

“T was sure you would do me that justice: 
you will then have no misgiving as to the exact 
truth of what I am about to relate, which I will 
do-as briefly as possible. Charles Harpur, one 
of my old lovers, as you know—though after 
what is passed he can never be, under any cir- 
cumstances, more to me than he is at this moment 
—lately returned from America much richer 
than he left England, and renewed his addresses, 
which were accepted. This came to the knowl- 
edge of Masters, who was once engaged to me, 
and he, as you know, met and quarreled with 
Harpur. The injurious hints thrown out against 
me on that oecasion were dismissed from Har- 
pur’s mind, after an explanation with me, and 
Masters, foiled in his selfish and malignant pur- 
pose, had the audacious insolence to write me 
word that unless I broke with Harpur he would 
send him some foolish letters of mine, long since 
written, of no harm whatever if read and in- 
terpreted by calm reason, but which would I 
knew drive Harpur mad with jealous fury. I 
so far suppled my mind as to write a note to 
Masters, demanding, in the name of manliness 
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and honor, the return of those letters to me. 
Judging by his reply he was in some degree af- 
fected by the justice and earnestness of my ap- 
peal, and promised if I would meet him at nine 
o'clock that evening at an old trysting-place he 
mentioned, he would return my letters, should 
he not succeed in persuading me not to marry 
Harpur. I determined on meeting him; the 
evenings were light and calm, and I have ever 
felt an almost man-like want of fear. Yet as the 
hour approached, and I set off for the place of 
meeting, I was disturbed by a vague sense of mis- 
giving, as of the near approach of calamity and 
misfortune, and I called at Harpur’s lodgings, 
with the purpose of informing him of what had 
occurred, and guiding myself by his counsel. 
Unhappily he was not at home, and after wait- 
ing some time I again determined to keep the 
appointment with Masters at all hazards. As I 
turned to leave the room, an open case contain- 
ing two small pistols caught my eye, and I im- 
mediately seized one, precisely why I hardly 
know myself, except from an undefined thought 
of shielding myself from possible insult, should 
Master’s rage at finding me invincible to his 
entreaties prompt him to offer me any. I con- 
cealed the weapon beneath my shawl, and did 
not, I well remember, bestow a thought even as 
to whether it was loaded or not. I met Robert 
Masters—he urged me by every argument he 
eould think of to discard Harpur and renew 
my long since broken engagement with him- 
self. I refused firmly, perhaps seornfully, to 
do so, and passionately insisted upon the fulfill- 
ment of his promise respecting the letters. In 
his exasperation, Masters swore he would do 
no such thing, and taking one from his pocket, 
he opened and pretended to read from it a love- 
passage which, had I not been almost out of 
my senses with rage and indignation, I must 
have been sure I never cculd have written. I 
sprang forward to clutch the letter, a struggle 
for its possession ensued, and, how it happened 
I know not, certainly by no voluntary act of 
mine, the pistol in my hand went off: there was 
a flash and a report, sounding to me like thunder, 
and Robert Masters lay dead at my feet! What 
followed I can only confusedly describe: for a 
time I was transfixed—rooted with terror to 
the spot, but presently the stunning sense of 
horror was succeeded by apprehension for my- 
self; and, by what prompted cunning I know 
not, though doubtless with a wild hope of 
thereby inducing a belief that the deed had 
been committed by robbers, I threw myself on 
my knees beside the corpse, and not only pos- 
sessed myself of the letters, but of the slain 
man’s watch and purse. I had scarcely done 
so, when I heard footsteps approaching, and I 
started up and fled with the speed of guilt and 
fear, leaving the fatal pistol on the ground. 
The footsteps were Harpur’s: he had reached 
home soon after I left, and followed me only to 
arrive too late! I disclosed every thing to him ; 
he had faith in my truth, as I am sure you 





have, and swore never to betray me: he has, 
you know, faithfully kept his word, though 
himself apprehended for the crime.” 

Judith Morton ceased speaking, and Penson, 
aghast, stupefied, could not utter a word. 

‘Well, Richard Penson,” said she after a 
painful silence of some minutes, “ have you no 
counsel to offer me in this strait?” 

“ Counsel, Judith,” replied Penson, with white 
lips, “what counsel can I offer? The only 
effect: of this confession, if made public, would 
be to consign you to the seaffold instead of 
Harpur; for those who would sit in judgment 
upon your life would not believe that the pistol 
was accidentally discharged.” 

“That is also my opinion, and can you do 
nothing to save my life—my innocent life, Rich- 
ard; for be assured that rather than a guiltless 
man shall perish through my deed, I will de- 
nounce myself as the slayer of Robert Masters. 
You have a reputation for lawyer-craft,” she 
added, “and money shall not be wanting.” 

“There is no possibility of obtaining an ac- 
quittal,” said Penson, “except by having re- 
course to perilous devices that— In short, I 
see no chance of a successful defense.” 

“You once loved me, Richard Penson,” said 
Judith Morton, in a low, agitated voice, “or at 
least you said you did.” 

“ Once loved you—said I did!” echoed Pen- 
son. 

“TI know not what to say,” continued Judith, 
as if unheeding his words, and with eyes bent 
on the ground; “Harpur can never be, as I 
told you, more to me than he is now—I have 
reason, indeed, to believe that he has no wish 
to be: faithful, as yet, as he has proved to his 
promise not to betray me; and it may be, Rich- 
ard—it may be, I say—though that, i begin to 
think, will have slight weight with you—that 
—that gratitude might lead me to reward, to 
return the devotion to which I should be 
indebted for the preservation of my young 
life.” 

“ Judith—Judith Morton!” gasped Penson, 
“do not drive me mad!” 

“Make no rash promises, Richard, to incur 
peril for my sake,” said Judith Morton, rising 
from her chair; “by to-morrow morning you 
will have thought the matter calmly over. I 
will call about ten o’clock, and you can then 
teil me if I can count or not upon effectual help 
from you. Good-night.” 

She was gone; but not till her purpose had 
been thoroughly accomplished. Richard Pen- 
son’s resolution was taken, and before he threw 
himself upon his bed that night, his eager and 
practiced brain had elaborated a plan—auda- 
cious, and full of peril to himself—whereby an 
acquittal might be, with almost certainty. in- 
sured. “I do it”—it was thus he glozed the 
scheme to his own conscience—“I do it to save 
her life—her young and innocent life, as she 
truly says, and I will take care that no harm 
shall ultimately befall Blundell. He will have 
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abundant means of self-vindication when—when 
I and Judith are safe beyond the Atlantic.” 

The clocks were chiming ten when Judith 
Morton entered the young attorney’s office on 
the following morning. “There is more than 
hope, there is triumph, safety in your look,” she 
said, ungloving her hand, and extending it to 
Penson. 

“ Yes, Judith,” he replied, “I have determin- 
ed upon running all risks to extricate you from 
this peril. And first the watch—a description 
of which I shall, as the prisoner's attorney, take 
eare to advertise by-and-by—have you it with 
you?” 

“Yes! here it is; but what is it you propose 
doing!” 

“That, dear Judith, I must be excused for not 
disclosing. Success depends upon close secrecy. 
I will, however, see Harpur as his professional 
adviser, without delay, and assure him—for his 
continued silence is paramountly essential— 
that an acquittal is certain, but not of the 
means of procuring it—stone walls having ears, 
as they say—and indiscretion being as fatal as 
treachery.” 

“ No evil will fall upon any innocent person?!” 
asked the young woman. 

“No permanent evil—of that be assured,” re- 
plied Penson. This was about all that passed 
between the confederates, and a few minutes 
afterward Judith Morton took leave, and was 
soon on her way home. 

Harpur’s trial came on during the March As- 
size, at Appleby, and as the case had excited 
much interest in the county, the Crown Court 
was densely crowded. The witnesses for the 
prosecution were not asked a single question by 
the counsel instructed by Penson for the defense 
till it came to the turn of the last and only im- 
portant one, James Blundell. The cross-examin- 
ation of this man was from the first a menacing 
one, and the hush of the excited auditory deep- 
ened into painful intensity as it became evident, 
from the stern questioning of the counsel, that 
the defense intended to be set up was, that the 
deceased had met his death at the hand of the 
witness, not of the prisoner. It was elicited 
from Blundell, though with mueh difficulty, 
that he was in embarrassed circumstances, con- 
siderably in debt to the deceased, with whom 
he had, in consequence, had words more than 
once, and that he knew Robert Masters had 
been heard to say he would sell him (Blundell) 
up before long. The witness was greatly agi- 
tated by this exposure of his affairs, and so 
fiercely was he pressed by the zealous counsel 
for nearly an hour of merciless cross-examina- 
tion, that he could scarcely stand when told to 
leave the witness-box. 

“‘T have to request, my lord,” said the prison- 
¢ér’s counsel, “that the last witness be not per- 
mitted to leave the court—for the present at 
least.” The judge nodded assent, and a couple 
of javelin-men placed themselves by the side of 
he nervous and terrified Blundell, The case 








for the Crown having closed, and, no speech in 
those days being allowed to be made by a re- 
puted felon’s counsel, witnesses for the defense 
were at once called. “Call Thomas Aldous,” 
said Richard Penson, to the crier of the court, 
and presently Thomas Aldous, a middle-aged, 
gold-spectacled gentleman, of highly-respecta- 
ble aspect, presented himself in the witness-box. 

“You are the proprietor, I believe, Mr, A)- 
dous,” said the prisoner’s counsel, “‘ of an extens- 
ive pawnbroking establishment in London?” 

“ Well, Sir,” replied the witness, “I can not 
say mine is an extensive establishment, but it 
is, I am bold to say, a respectable one, and situ- 
ate not in London proper, but in the Black. 
friars Road, Southwark.” 

“No matter: you have been within the last 
few days in communication with respect to an 
advertised gold watch, with the attorney for 
the prisoner, Mr. Penson ?” 

“1 have.” 

“Do you produce the watch in question?” 

“I do: here it is. It was pawned with me,” 
added the serupulous witness, refreshing his 
memory by a glance at the duplicate, ‘on the 
18th of February last, for £10, and the address 
given, No. 8, Lambeth Walk, is, I have since as- 
certained, a fictitious one.” 

“ Will the brother of the deceased, who has 
already been sworn,” said the examining bar- 
rister, “have the kindness to look at this 
watch?” 

Mr. James Masters did so, and identified it 
as belonging to his brother, and worn by him 
at the time of his death. 

“Should you be able, Mr. Aldous,” continued 
the counsel, “to recognize the person who pawn- 
ed the watch?’ 

“T should have no difficulty in doing s0,” 
said the pretended Aldous, “although it was 
just between the lights when the man, a mid- 
dle-aged, stoutish person, came to my shop, as 
he not only had a peculiar cast in his eyes, but 
that once or twice, when a handkerchief which 
he held to his face, I supposed in consequence 
of tooth-ache, slipped aside, I noticed a large, 
bright, red stain, either from scrofula, or a nat- 
ural mark across his lower jaw.” 

As this audaciously-accurate description of 
Blundell left the witness's lips, every eye in 
court was turned upon that astounded individ- 
ual; the javelin-men drew back with instinctive 
aversion from in front of him, and he, as if im- 
pelled by a sympathetic horror of himself, 
shrieked out, “That’s me! he means me! oh 
Godt” “That is the man,” promptly broke in 
the pawnbroker, “I should know him among a 
million.” This was too much for Blundell; he 
strove to gasp out a fierce denial, but strong 
emotion choked his utterance, and he fell down 
in a fit, from which he did not entirely recover 
for some hours, then to find himself in close 
custody upon suspicion of being the assassin of 
Robert Masters ! 

The proceedings in court need not be further 
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detailed: the prosecution had, of course, irre- 
trievably broken down, and there was nothing 
for it but to formally acquit the prisoner, who 
was at once discharged, and the crowded court 
was immediately cleared of the excited auditory, 
numerous groups of whom remained for long 
afterward in the streets, eagerly canvassing the 
strange issue of the trial. As Richard Penson 
left the court, a scrap of paper was slipped into 
his hand, upon which was scrawled in pencil, 
and in a disguised hand, “ Thanks—a thousand 
thanks—but no harm must come to poor B——. 
You shall hear from me in a few days at Liver- 
L JI—.” 

As soon as Blundell could collect his seatter- 
ed thoughts and advise with a lawyer, there 
was found to be no difficulty in establishing an 
alibi, that on the day of the pretended pawning 
he was in his own home at Bedstone, and he 
was conditionally liberated. Inquiries were 
next set on foot respecting Mr. Aldous, and as 
no such person could be found, the nature of 
the conspiracy by which justice had been de- 
feated gradually disclosed itself. An effort 
was also made to arrest Penson, the prisoner’s 
attorney, but as he had previously disappeared 
from Liverpool, and it was reported sailed for 
America with Judith Morton, the pursuit was 
abandoned. This information was completely 
erroneous; Judith Morton had indeed embark- 
ed for America, but it was with her husband, 
Charles Harpur, to whom she had been private- 
ly married three weeks previous to the death 
of Robert Masters, the wedding having been in- 
tendedly kept secret for a time, partly on ac- 
count of the recent death of the bride’s father, 
who, by-the-by, died in poor circumstances, and 
partly because of some family reason of Har- 
pur’s. This intelligence reached Penson at Liv- 
erpool, in a letter dated London, about a week 
subsequent to the trial, containing many apolo- 
gies, another £50 note, and signed “ Judith Har- 

ur!” 

: I will not detain the reader with any descrip- 
tion of the wretched, vagabond life led by Pen- 
son from the moment of his departure from 
Liverpool till I met him in Holborn — till his 
death, in faet—for he was utterly irreclaimable 
—which was not long delayed, and took place 
in the infirmary of a city workhouse. He, at 
all events, though not reached by the arm of 
the law, paid the full penalty of his offense. 
Whether the same might be said of Judith Mor- 
ton, I know not, Penson never having heard 
either of her or Harpur since they left England 
for the States. 





THE PORTRAIT. 

Is turning my eyes round the old chamber, 

in which I happened one day to be seated, 
I was startled by observing the eyes of the por- 
trait. opposite me move, the breast heave, and 
a slight murmur escape from the lips. 

It was a beautiful portrait of the last centu- 
ry of a lovely young girl, whose peculiarly fem- 





inine beauty and dove-like expression of eyes I 
had often gazed upon with pleasure, and yearn- 
ed to know the lights and shadows of so fair a 
creature's life. 

When first its soft murmuring voice broke 
upon my devouring ear, my heart beat rapidly, 
and I seemed like a person just struggling out 
of a slumber. For a moment it appeared in- 
distinct, but gradually became clear and pal- 
pable. It spoke as follows: 

That the creature I represent was beautiful, 
I believe it is unnecessary for me to say. Look 
at me! I represent her faithfully! Her beauty 
was only skin-deep, like mine, but not so last 
ing. Age has made me more valuable, while it 
destroyed her power. 

When I was created by the painter’s master- 
hand, I was pronounced a living likeness! It 
was true; for I grew into life under the limner’s 
magic skill, and beheld my beautiful original 
before me, and felt the tremulous touch of the 
young paint+r as he looked abashed into her 
deep-blue eyes for the bright light that he 
dared to hope to transfer to me! that look 
made the eloquent blood rush even to his noble 
forehead, while the fair sitter’s fringed lash 
sank over her dangerous orbs with soft timidi- 
ty, but there was a scornful curl of triumph on 
her lips that belied the language of her eyes. 

At the conclusion of her sitting she arose, and 
swept with grace unparalleled from the room; 
the painter's gaze followed her, and a deep 
sigh escaped from his very heart; he flung him- 
self into the chair she had quitted, and gazed 
with a painful intentness upon me; he was 
young and nobly handsome, and the world and 
worldliness were alike forgotten in the thoughts 
that rashed through his impetuous mind. One 
moment a dark frown shadowed his brow, which 
some sunny thought instantly dispelled; anon 
it returned, and was again chased away by 
a bright triumphant smile. What were his 
thoughts? I could well guess! he sat thus en- 
tranced until the twilight shut him from my 
sight, and I saw no more, but I heard his 
plaintive sighs. 

Maria Leslie, the being I represent, was an 
only child, born to inherit great beauty and 
large possessions; she was fondly loved by her 
parents, who could not behold in her the slight- 
est fault; she was admired by all who came . 
within the magie circle of her charms, for the 
brightness of her beauty so dazzled the hearts 
of her beholders that they could scarcely think 
it possible that aught of evil could be so en- 
shrined. 

Vanity was her besetting sin. As a child, 
her little coquetries and vanities were only 
smailed at by all, as being exceedingly droll ; 
the continual praises of menials, and the fond 
indulgence of her parents, who laughed at her 
little womanish ways when but yet a girl, had 
drawn her from the society of children like her- 
self, and made her ape the manners of grown- 
up people; she was a little actress! 
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She was about eighteen when I was made 
the almost living likeness of her by the young 
and enthusiastic painter, who had much better 
have bestowed his love upon me, for I was all 
his own, and would always have remained the 
same; I was indeed superior to my original, 
for beneath my beauty a cold heart was not 
hidden; all her love was engrossed by herself, 
and, consequently, she had none to bestow on 
others; day after day did the young painter 
stand by her easel, and endeavor to infuse some 
of his soul into hers, and rouse her to excel in 
the most glorious of arts, but in vain; her van- 
ity prompted her only to seek accomplishments 
of an easier cast, that should dazzle and enchant 
others; she found that to conquer in the paint- 
er’s mystery and cunning was not so easy; it 
must be a true love that can ever woo any of 
the sister arts with hopes of suecess. With di- 
vided thoughts you must never kneel at their 
shrines. 

Fatal indeed was the indulgence of his mad 
passion for this divinity; although of a good 
family, he had no broad lands to lay at the feet 
of the proud and haughty beauty ; yet, without 
hope to wear the prize, he still dared to love. 
It is astonishing how little flame will keep up 
love; a smile or an accidental pressure of the 
hand will last for weeks; full well did the 
young heartless coquette know and see the net 
which she had thrown around her victim, nor 
appeared she conscious of the cause of the pale 
cheek and trembling voice of the young vic- 
tim, who lived but in the poisonous fascinations 
of her presence. 

Pallid grew the cheek, and more brilliant the 
lustre of his eyes, as month after month rolled 
on, and found him still by his pupil’s side; his 
steps became languid, his smile dejected, and 
art seemed no longer the object of his enthu- 
siasm. 

One early dawn he stood in the gallery, and, 
with careful hand, made a copy of me, but this 
was done stealthily and in secret. Foolish boy! 
he bore it to his humble roof, with bright vis- 
ions of future glory, to embitter his hours with 
vain and feverish thoughts over the counter- 
part of his destroyer. 

Unavailingly did he struggle with his better 
feelings ; but the strong passion of youth is not 


- easily mastered: yet often did he resolve to 


break his dishonorable thraldom ; but when she 
bestowed on him a bewitching smile, his reso- 
lution was broken, and he became again her 
willing slave. 

Love is a sad flatterer, and whispers strange 
impossibilities to his votaries. With these he 
beguiled and deluded the young painter, bade 
him hope, taught him to interpret her down- 
east eyes, and read her very smiles, until he be- 
lieved there was a reciprocity of feeling be- 
tween them. Vain, yet how happy felt he, to 
think thus! 

One evening, when twilight gradually put an 
end to their labors, during which her almost 





tenderness toward him had made the hours fly 
like minutes, they sat near to each other watch- 
ing the calm blush of the evening sky giving 
place to the silvery hue of the rising moon. A 
dangerous moment for those who love! thoughts 
at such moments are raised far, far above the 
sordid things of the earth, and the world’s 
weight seems lifted from the heart to give full 
play to its purest feelings. 

If she but loved him, thought he, how would 
he strive to become great, to be worthy of her! 
What would toil be! nothing! For him, time 
would have no terrors, if she were the prize at 
the end of his labors. With thoughts like to 
these rushing through his brain in answer to 
the quick throbbings of his heart, he fell at her 
feet, and burst forth in all the eloquence of his 
nature, upbraiding himself, yet claiming her 
pity, promising to fly from her until he was 
more worthy, praying for hope to cheer his 
path as an incentive to his ambition and exer- 
tions. His glowing words came from his lips 
with poetic grace, but met no kindred response. 
She now beheld all that her heartless coquetry 
had effected, and rising indignantly from her 
seat, with cheek cold and colorless, and with 
eyes of seorn, and drawing the rich folds of her 
dress closely round her beautiful form, as though 
she feared the contamination of his touch, she 
bade him, in a tone that threw back the im- 
petuous blood to his heart, to rise, and never 
more dare to enter into her presence, or insult 
her with his plebeian rhapsodies. 

“ What art thou,” said she, “ but a hired me- 
nial! Had it not been for the absence of my 
parent, thou wouldst have been flogged from 
the house by the horse-boys for thus forgetting 
thyself and station.” 

Stunned by the change in the beautiful crea- 
ture, who a moment since was all angel, but 
who now appeared, as the moonlight played 
upon her convulsed features, almost a demon, 
he arose from his prostrate position as if in a 
dream, and without one word, but with fixed 
eyes and mournful mien, saw her slowly depart 
from the chamber. 

A year passed on, and the painter was only 
remembered in the family of his quondam pa- 
tron as a bold and enterprising young man, who 
had sought by dishonorable means his own ag- 
grandizement by an alliance with the daugh- 
ter; and they felt proud that the adventurer 
had failed in his purpose, and had not, notwith- 
standing his talents and fascinations, for one 
moment disturbed the pure mind of their child. 

She soon had many suitors for her hand, for 
her lands were fruitful, and her dowry large, 
and all that the family possessed would event- 
ually fall to her sole disposal. They came and 
were refused, and thus were her triumphs swell- 
ed. They strove to touch her heart when they 
should have aimed only at her pride. 

At last a suitor came, of a proud and haugh- 

race, with armorial bearings and a title. 
He had long since parted with all his feeling, 
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as unfashionable commodities; but brought in 
their stead his family-deeds and rent-roll, which 
were, he believed, the sure passport to a lady’s 
heart. The perfect nonchalance of the titled 
suitor put hors de combat all the little coquet- 
ries of the lady. He looked upon her as a fine 
ereature, but hated the trouble of courtship, 
left the old people to make love to her for him, 
and requested a definite answer to his proposal 
as early as possible, as he did not wish to miss 
his season-trip to Italy. 

Having sickened himself of the pleasures of 
the world, and found himself “used up,” he 
paused in his senseless career, and looked out 
for an estate, with a presentable wife tacked to 
it, so that his constitution and property might 
both at the same time be repaired. He had 
come, therefore, to see the fair Maria; liked her 
manners and her unincumbered estate, and de- 
termined to take the desperate leap of mar- 
riage. He was a man of the world, and there- 
fore it was impossible for him to make himself 
disagreeable, for nothing is easier than insin- 
cerity; and etiquette, strained to the nicest 
point, forbade any thing like an approach to 
familiarity, which is a very old-fashioned, troub- 
lesome thing at best, and often endangers the 
continuation of the best acquaintance. 

Seen only through the medium of his gentle- 
manly address and stylish manners; aided, too, 
by his magnificent establishment and a coronet, 
it was no wonder that he found himself sue- 
cessful. The proud girl consented to be his 
wife; they were married; and she became a 
countess ! 

The last of the glittering pomp of marriage 
wound its way through the embowering trees, 
and vanished in the evening sunlight. The 
parents felt for the first time that their labor 
of love was ended, and that their child was 
their child no more—for another now claimed 
her, who would stand before them in her love 
and her thoughts; the little world of enchant- 
ment which was created round the child of their 
affections faded like a rainbow when the wor- 
shiped idol of the shrine departed from it, and 
left them desolate. The tears of parting still 
glistened in their eyes as they stood before me, 
to gaze once more upon the face of one they 
loved too well. When they beheld her again, 
she was not like me! 

Italy! land of sunshine and blue skies! land 
of elegant vices and romantic rasealities; beau- 
tiful even in your feebleness, how full of but- 
terflies art thou! How they flutter in thy 
eternal sunshine! How full art thou of the 
noblest works of art! The creations of the 
chisel and the pencil! See the lazzaroni crowd- 
ing in their dirt, and defacing the marble steps 
of thy palaces! How full of sharp, bright eyes, 
and sharper and brighter poniards! How quick 
to love and how quick to hate are thy fierce- 
blooded children! 

In a few weeks after their marriage the fair 
Countess and her chosen husband found them- 





selves in Italy, where he was as well known as 
the Pope himself, and where he was weleomed 
with enthusiasm by the crowd, who knew his 
vices and his boundless extravagance, which, 
now he came so well-freighted, promised them 
another harvest. His charming wife soon be- 
came the admiration and the toast of the gay 
circles that had nothing else to do. She was 
charmed with the flutterers whom she captiva- 
ted, and who whispered warm flattery into her 
ears; but sometimes they became so bold in 
their advances, that her unfashionable feelings 
prompted her to shrink back from their too ar- 
dent address, fearing that her hasband’s haughty 
spirit might feel offense; but he, whenever he 
heard of them, seemed to count them as noth- 
ing more than bon bons thrown at a carnival, 
sweet, but harmless. He was guilty of the same 
offense himself to other women ; so he let it pass 
unnoticed, and the ardent puppies remained un- 
reproved, and sought with greater avidity to 
gain the favor of the beautiful Engligh Countess. 

The fashionable neglect of her husband soon, 
however, began to show itself, and gave her 
votaries plenty of opportunities to pour forth 
their enamored strains. He became entangled 
in the depraved clique to which he had been a 
victim before his marriage, and was often 
brought home by his servants (through wine 
and excitement) in a state of unconsciousness. 
This could not long be kept from his wife, who, 
although she had no love for him, felt most se- 
verely his pointed desertion, which made her 
the talk of her aristocratic friends’) Her pride 
was hurt at the idea of being chained for life to 
a roué and a drunkard! 

Frequent scenes of recrimination destroyed 
even the appearance of consideration for each 
other; and hate being too violent an exertion 
where there never had been any love, each soon 
began to have the utmost contempt for the oth- 
er. The world—that is, their world—soon dis- 
covered that their victims were ready-made to 
their hands, and that no exertion on their part 
was required to create differences between them. 

Her suitors became bolder as they saw her 
natural protector leave her unguarded; and 
left to her own resources, many snake-like whis- 
perings prompted her to revenge herself for the 
open infidelities of her abandoned husband. 
But she had too lately left the home of her 
‘childhood ; and the halo of her mother’s virtues 
still hovered faintly around her, and preserved 
her from her baffled tempters. Where was that 
mother now? How needed to guide the steps 
of her child, who had ever been the slave of her 
own passions and pride, and now, in the mo- 
ment of danger, was saved alone by the natural 
instinct inherent in woman, that recoils even 
from the semblance of vice. 

One of her most pertinacious followers, who, 
from the beauty of his person, and ns high 
rank, had never met with a rebuff, kept his 
place at her side, in the full confidence of sue- 





cess, which he ever looked upon as his sure re- 
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ward. But in the young Englishwoman he 
found a most obstinate pupil; and he could not 
prevail over her with such ease as he did with 
the proud signoras of his own land, where vice 
and virtue are mere names, and where to be 
virtuous ia to appear so. 

He had one night, at a grand /ée, seated him- 
self, as was his custom, by her side, with a full 
determination to bring to a close the long love- 
siege, which began rather to pique his yanity 
and tire his patience. The usual commonplaces, 
in such cases understood, the Countess bore 
with all the coldness of her disposition, and she 
permitted him to run on unchided through his 
hopes and despairings, and other poetical de- 
scriptions of the torments which she had made 
him endure. At last, grown confident by her 
silence, he dared to place his own arm around 
her slender waist. She sprang from his side. 
A stinging reproach had hardly fell from her 
lips, when a gentleman who had hovered near 
them, and who had overheard her words, felled 
her insulter to the earth as he was in the act of 
seizing her hand. She turned for one moment 
to look at her rescuer, in whom she expected to 
see her husband; but her eyes fell on the pale 
and convulsed features of the youthful painter. 
After whispering his name in the ear of the en- 
raged noble, he slightly bowed to her, and cold- 
ly passed on. 

Months passed on, and she never beheld him, 
although she heard of his fame, which stood high 
even in that city of the famous. Her husband, 
as of necessity, met the insulter of his wife, and 
they fired at each other as long as their seconds 
thought fit, and then, after a great deal of mutu- 
al politeness, returned home to breakfast. 

But the hot Italian blood of her husband’s 
adversary was not so easily cooled; he felt too 
deeply the ignominy of the blow, and the scorn 
of the proud Englishwoman, whom he thought 
entertained some tender feelings for the young 
painter, whose early history he soon traced out. 
Deeming the painter a successful rival, he was 
doubly desirous of revenge upon him. He 
quickly sought out, and found with facility— 
for ready instruments are easily found in the 
Holy City—creatures to carry out his venge- 
ance, which he was too dastardly to do him- 
self. He purposed at once to crush the hopes 
of the young painter and the vaunted honor of 
the woman who had dared to refuse him. 

The riches of the earl and his wife, and the 
splendor of their beautiful palace, which stood 
in the suburbs, had long been the talk and won- 
der of Rome. The character of its owner was 
also no secret. His splendid fétes were the re- 
sort of all the gay and beautiful, as well, also, 
as the bad and vicious, who found his purse- 
strings always ready and open to supply their 
pandering sycophancy with funds, of which 
they did not fail availing themselves when, half 
mad with drink, he sought another fatal excite- 
ment in the dice. 

One night, or rather morning, for the faint 





streaks of light were seen in the horizon, betok- 
ening the night almost spent, the guests had de- 
parted, and the host had been borne by his sery- 
ants to his couch, the fair Countess pressed her 
pillow alone. Here and there in the splendid 
saloons a few lamps were left to die in their 
sockets by the careless and inebriated servants 
of the household, in which no order or regu- 
lation was kept. The whole place was now 
wrapped in repose, and three figures were seen 
stealthily approaching through the trees in the 
garden, evidently aiming at concealment. Slow- 
ly, like the motions of a snake, did they wind 
their way through the dark foliage and luxu- 
riant flower parterres. At length they gained 
the upper terrace, where for a moment they 
hesitated; but, after a short consultation, ap- 
proached one of the lower windows, which 
seemed to have been intentionally unfastened, 
and entered with silence and caution. 

A few minutes had elapsed, when a faint 
scream was heard, and almost instantly after, 
the three men appeared, bearing a mufiled fig- 
ure between them. In the scufile to expedite 
their flight, the wrapper which enveloped it 
slipped aside, and discovered the form of the 
Countess, who screamed immediately for help. 
This brought in a moment to the succor two 
or three half-dressed and frightened domestics, 
who were intimidated from further advance by 
the threatening gestures of the brigands. They 
were, however, soon re-enforced by the appear- 
ance of the Earl, who, in his dressing-gown, 
sword in hand, and but half recovered from his 
midnight debauch, staggered wildly forward, 
attempting to encourage the tired grooms to 
attack the robbers. He had hardly advanced 
ten paces, when the foremost of the brigands, 
who was masked, approached him, and strik- 
ing up his sword, passed his weapon through 
his body. The unfortunate husband fell, with 
a deep groan, dead upon the marble pavement 
of the terrace, which was crimsoned with his 
blood. In the brigand’s struggle to free his 
sword from the entanglement of the Earl's dress, 
the mask dropped from his face, and showed 
the features of the libertine noble, who had so 
basely attempted the honor of the Countess. 
The appalled domestics, who were unarmed, 
rushed back into the mansion to alarm the rest 
of the household, who were quickly on the 


+ |spot; but the villains had fled with their prize, 


leaving behind only a paper, stuck with a dag- 
ger on the window-post, to the following effect: 
That the Countess would be carried to the 
mountains, and if not ransomed at a heayy swn, 
in less than twenty-four hours, she would meet 
with dishonor and death. 

Pursuit was immediately set on foot by the 
authorities; the murder and the abduction 
were upon every tongue. Parties scoured the 
woods in every direction; but in vain. Troops 
were dispatched toward the mountains, in hopes 
of intercepting the fugitives before they gained 
their hiding-places. 
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Evening approached without any trace of 
the unfortunate lady or her abductors. Many 
returned to the city, broken down with toil and 
fatigue, fearing, as night advanced, to proceed 
farther into the mountains. One spirit alone 
flagged not—the young painter's! who, almost 
frantic, was the first to start upon the alarm. 
Well acquainted, from his repeated wanderings, 
with the country around, and the habits of the 
men of whom he was in pursuit, he proceeded 
with a burning heart and determined purpose 
to the deepest recesses of the mountains, for he 
felt assured that—from the discovery of the 
principal agent concerned—her dishonor was 
certain; and that the color of the brigandage 
was merely given to the act to hide his fouler 
purpose. The young painter forgot the scorn 
she once leveléd at him, and remembered only 
the fair girl who had wiled away the happiest 
portion of his life, and whom he could never 
cease to love. Distance or fatigue was nothing; 
despair lent him supernatural strength. If he 
stopped, it was but for a moment, to moisten 
his parched lips at some mountain stream. 
Deep in a woody ravine, where the strug- 
gling moon, piereing the gloomy, overhanging 
foliage, showed but a few streaks of silver upon 
the mossy rocks, the forms of two men, that 
were lying at full length asleep upon the green- 
sward, were discovered. Atsome distance from 
them, and deeper in the gloom, sat a female 
figure, whose white draperies, in the loneliness 
of the spot, appeared ghost-like and unreal. Be- 
side her stood the tall form of the Earl’s mur- 
derer, whose deep voice of passion and entreat- 
ies continued unavailingly to attempt to move 
the captive Countess, whose face was buried in 
her hands, and who refused to reply by a single 
syllable to his suit. The speaker, after spend- 
ing some time in threats and expostulations, 
seized her rudely by the arm, and, although 
apparently weak from exhaustion, she strug- 
gled violently with him. Upon his attempting 
to drag her from the vicinity of his sleeping 
companions she uttered a despairing scream, 
that was answered by a thousand echoes from 
the surrounding rocks. The two sleeping brig- 
ands started on their feet in alarm. Hardly 
able to shake off the effects of the deep slumber 
into which they had sunk, they staggered to 
the spot where the Countess was endeavoring 
to disengage herself from her ravisher. The 
report of a shot rang through the ravine, and 
the foremost villain sprang into the air, and 
dropped down a corpse at the feet of his com- 
panion, who for a moment looked wildly around 
him, and saw at length the form of a man drop- 
ping down from the boughs of an overhanging 
tree. He promptly drew his pistol from his 
belt and fired. The figure tottered for a mo- 
ment; but, instantly recovering himself, rushed 
forward, and sprang upon the brigand like a 
tiger. The encounter was desperate, but short, 
and they both soon rolled, struggling together, 
into a small watercourse, that traversed the 


| valley. The ravisher, who had quitted the 
Countess on the first alarm, now stood bewil- 
dered, expecting every moment another attack 
from the surrounding thickets; but, to his sur- 
prise, a dead silence prevailed. He directly 
proceeded to the assistance of his follower, and 
having descended into the rocky hollow of the 
watercourse, beheld the two combatants appar- 
ently dead, lying at some distance from each 
other. He approached with eager curiosity to 
look upon the features of the determined assail- 
ant; but at the moment of his scrutiny he was 
seized by the throat, and dragged to the earth. 
The suddenness of the attack completely bereft 
him of power, and his sword dropped from his 
grasp; but he snatched his stiletto, and dealt 
some rapid blows with it, in hopes of disengaging 
himself, but in vain; for, although some of his 
thrusts told, he could not free himself from the 
wild grasp of his foe, who, suddenly finding his 
hold relax through loss of blood, ran back a 
few paces, and fired full at the front of his an- 
tagonist, and the ravisher received the ball 
through his heart. 

The lady had sunk cowering down beneath 
the shelter of a tree, unable to fly, and almost 
unconscious of what was passing; but, after the 
report of the last pistol, she was startled by the 
appearance of a man making his way slowly 
toward her. Whether friend or foe, in her dis- 
traction she could not tell; but upon his nearer 
approach she discovered it was not either of her 
ravishers, Her heart leapt with joy as she rose 
to meet him; but, ere she could do so, he fell 
upon his knees, and sank at full length at her 
feet, breathing forth with anguish a few words 
almost indistinct, and in which she heard her 
own name mixed with fervent thanks for her 
preservation. 

She knelt by the prostrate figure of her pre- 
server, and raised his head. As she did so, the 
moon beamed full and brilliant upon the dying 
face of the young painter! What were her 
emotions when she saw the blood that was 
flowing from that noble heart, faithful to her 
even unto death. His full eyes gazed, with a 
melancholy look, upon her pitying tears! No 
words fell from his lips; but his bleeding 
wounds and noble devotion spoke with terrible 
tongues to her, as she felt, for the first time, that 
she had been doubly his destroyer. 

Pride died in the stillness of that valley, and 
her hand clasped the feeble hands of the dying 
youth, as she watched with awe the last fleeting 
moments of his generous spirit. 

Morning broke, and a strong party of soldiers, 
who had been guided by the distant reports of 
the fire-arms, soon discovered a crouching female 
in white drapery. One hand she pressed con- 
vulsively to her face, and with the other she 
held the death-clasped hand of the dying paint- 
er to her side. They approached, and raised 
her gently; and, asshe beheld the rigid features 
and fixed eyes of her preserver, she shuddered 
and wept. He was’dead! She turned to the 
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commandant of the party, who had formed a 
litter for her, and almost in a whisper said, 

“Here is my preserver—bear him with you— 
I will not leave him here.” 

The mind of the Countess was for some 
months in a state of oblivion as to the past; and 
when she awoke to consciousness, it was upon 
the bosom ofher mother. No word was uttered 
in relation to what had occurred; but she never 
smiled again, for the moonlight ravine, and the 
dying eyes of the painter, could never be banish- 
ed from her imagination! The color never re- 
turned to her pallid cheek, and I became the 
only memento of what she was. 





SOCIAL CUSTOMS OF BRITTANY. 
COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE—RACING AND 
WRESTLING. 
pope Breton peasant is by nature frank, lively, 

and intelligent ; he makes a good soldier, 
and an excellent sailor. And yet, with all this 
natural cheerfulness of disposition, he ever ap- 
pears dull, listless, and melancholy, when away 
from the rude land which he loves to adoration. 
It is only in the midst of his desolate andes, or 
within hearing of the murmur of its shores, that 
he shows himself in all the energy of his active 
and vigorous character. Naturally gay and 
light-hearted, he seeks with avidity every cere- 
mony in the shape of show or festival that is to 
be met with for miles round his native village. 
The harder, the more laborious, the more mo- 
notonous is his every day life, the more anxiously 
does he appear to seek in his games and festi- 
vals to escape its saddening influence. 

All the more important circumstances and 
affairs of life, be they sad or gay, serve as so 
many pretexts for his rejoicings. It is the same 
also at the principal epochs of the year. 

The gayest, the most cheerful of the many 
Breton festivals, are those which usher in the 
spring. Then, not a Sunday comes round with- 
out bringing with it its pilgrimage to some one 
of the numerous national saints, whose rustic 
chapel may be discerned in the neighborhood 
of the village, rearing its belfry amid the sacred 
grove of patriarchal oaks by which it is sur- 
rounded. Women, children, the aged, the sick, 
all hasten to these festivals; and thither, also, 
the youthful villagers flock in crowds: the 
maidens, decked in holiday garments of the 
brightest hue; the youths, with peacocks’ 
feathers twined round their broad-brimmed 
hats; all ripe for fun and frolic, dancing and 
love-making. Generally speaking, among the 
hardy and unsophisticated races of the country, 
love is a very simple and indeed insipid affair: 
it is rather an instinct than a passion. But in 
Brittany, the passion may be said to be in a 
manner elevated above this prosaic level, by 
the observance of certain customs, which con- 
trast in a remarkable manner with those of 
countries in other respects more advanced in 
the arts of civilization. Each diocese, each par- 
ish even, has its own peculiar customs. Thus, 





for instance, there are certain cantons of the 
Léonais, where the lover approaches his mis. 
tress in solemn silence. After a formal salutg. 
tion, he takes her apron string and begins rol]. 
ing it between his fingers; if the fair one inter. 
rupts him, and withdraws the apron string 
from his hands, it is a bad sign, and the disap- 
pointed lover may go and seek elsewhere a less 
obdurate mistress; if, on the contrary, he js 
permitted to roll it to the waist, he may regard 
himself, not as being sure of his conquest, but 
as certain of being accepted for a partner dur. 
ing the festivities of the day. In fact, a young 
girl possessing the slightest claims to beauty, 
and belonging to a respectable family, would 
not be happy had she not, on her return from 
the dance, an escort of at least half-a-dozen of 
these young gallants. This littl¢ band of lovers 
forms a merry procession; they are on the very 
best possible terms both with themselves and 
each other, and chat and sing gayly together 
along their homeward road. The maiden’s father 
invariably gives them a most hospitable recep- 
tion ; he advances in person to the threshold to 
receive them, and the table is spread to do them 
honor. The very best fare the house affords is 
produced for their refreshment: pancakes, fried 
bacon, and cider in abundance. Meanwhile, the 
maiden, under pretense of changing her holiday 
attire, seeks the opportunity of retiring into an 
adjoining apartment, whither she is followed by 
her admirers, to each of whom a short inter 
view is permitted, one after the other, accord- 
ing to the order in which they may have been 
accepted for the dance. In general, the young 
girl, during these interviews, shows neither love, 
nor indeed even a preference for any one among 
her admirers; she receives them all with per- 
fect affability, but also with a great degree of 
reserve. These ¢étes-d-tétes last for a greater or 
less length of time, according to the number of 
the courtiers ; for, without committing an act 
of gross rudeness, of which there is scarcely a 
single example to be met with in the entire 
province, it is absolutely necessary that, before 
evening closes, each shall have had his quarter 
of an hour’s interview. 

For the rest, these conduites, as they are 
called, seldom lead to any thing; they are re- 
garded in the light of simple civilities, the 
question of marriage being rarely broached be- 
tween the parties concerned ; indeed, after sev- 
eral years’ assiduities, our lovers do not con- 
sider themselves in any wise more strictly en- 
gaged to each other than would a fashionable 
couple at Almack’s, after having danced a set 
or two of quadrilles together. Very frequently 
also, do we see young girls, whose bans have 
been published, still permitting themselves to 
be escorted home by their admirers. In this 
case, the bridegroom elect, should he chance to 


|form one of the band, is neither better nor 


worse treated than the rest, and he would be 
consigered as a most ridiculous gallant, and an 
insupportably jealous lover, did he testify the 
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slightest symptoms of umbrage or discontent at 
this arrangement. 

When, however, the relatives on both sides 
are agreed, when the marriage is definitively 
arranged, the fiancée makes choice of a bride- 
maid from among her relations or intimate 
friends, and the future husband also on his side, 
chooses his gargon @honneur. This done, they 
proceed, for the space of fifteen days, the grooms- 
man and fiancée on the one side, and the bride- 
maid and bridegroom elect on the other, to 
invite the wedding guests; for, under cireum- 
stances of such importance, and upon an occasion 
of such solemnity, none are forgotten, no matter 
how low in rank or station they may be. There 
is not, perhaps, another country in the world 
where family spirit is so thoroughly understood 
or rigidly kept up as in Brittany. Little does 
the precise degree of consanguinity signify; in 
this country one is a relation from tradition, 
It might be said, indeed, that families in their 
intermarriages had aimed at maintaining those 
hospitable and benevolent customs and habits 
which had formerly united in such strict bonds 
of unity the members of the ancient tribes. 

The Sunday preceding the wedding day is 
devoted to the observance of a very singular 
custom; each of those who have accepted the 
invitation of the bride and bridegroom send a 
present to the young couple by their farm serv- 
ants, whom they take care to clothe in such a 
manner as to give a high idea of their own mag- 
nificence. These presents are frequently of 
considerable value, though seldom consisting of 
any article beyond household utensils, or pro- 
visions for the wedding-feast. 

The wedding almost invariably takes place 
upon a Tuesday, and, when practicable, in the 
house of the bride’s parents. This condition, 
indeed, is even necessary for the proper order- 
ing of the festival. At an early hour of the 
morning, the young men collect together at a 
neighboring village, where the bridegroom elect 
has appointed to meet them. 

So soon as their number is complete, they 
arrange their order of march, and, preceded by 
a band of music, consisting of a biniow—a spe- 
cies of rude fife—a bombarde, and a tambourine, 
set out for the dwelling of the bride. There, 
all is in the most profound silence; the courts 
and house doors are closed, and although the 
barn, the farm-yard, and every shed and out- 
building of the dwelling sufficiently denote, by 
the “busy note of preparation” apparent on all 
sides, that the festival is anxiously looked for, 
the little party, consisting of the bridegroom and 
his friends, is kept for a length of time knocking 
at the gate; at last a man, holding a switch of 
birch broom in his hand, advances to the thresh- 
old of the door, and pointing out the way to the 
nearest chateau, addresses the assembly in a 
very elaborate discourse in rhyme, in which 
he assures them, that at the dwelling he has in- 
dicated they can not fail of receiving a hearty 
welcome on account of their beautiful attire. 





As this ceremony has been anticipated, the 
bridegroom has'taken care to provide himself 
with a rimewr—in general the village tailor. 
This individual replies to his rival, verse for 
verse, compliment for compliment. “This 
house,” he says, ‘‘is precisely the palace we 
seek, We well know that it contains a flower 
more brilliant than the sun. Hide her then no 
longer from our eyes, for it is to seek her that 
we are come.” 

Upon this the first rimeur retires into the in- 
terior of the house to seek the oldest and ugli- 
est woman he can find, and leading her by the 
hand to the door, presents her to the assembled 
Visitors. 

“Behold,” exclaims he, “the only flower we 
possess here. You appear to me to be honest 
men and good Christians, and we are willing to 
confide the damsel to your protection, if it is 
for the sake of her beautiful eyes that you have 
undertaken the journey.” 

“Beyond a doubt,” replies the tailor, “this 
is a most respectable lady, but I should imagine 
that the time of feasts and merry-makings was 
passed for her. We do not deny the merits of 
gray hair, more particularly when those locks 
have become blanched in honest industry; but 
at present we require another thing. The maid- 
en whom we seek has not by one third this 
lady’s age; she is easily recognized by the brill- 
iant lustre which her matehless beauty sheds 
around,” 

After the old woman has been disposed of, 
the rimeur brings out successively a child in 
arms, a widow, and a married woman, but his 
adversary ever finds some excellent reasons for 
rejecting each fair one without wounding her 
self-love, until at length the young bride her- 
self appears decked out in full nuptial cos- 
tume. 

Forthwith all enter the house; the rimeur 
places himself upon his knees, and repeats a 
pater for the living and a de profundis for the 
dead. At this moment, the scene, so joyous just 
before, now assumes a more touching character : 
sometimes even the rimeur is interrupted by the 
tears and sobs of the spectators; so true it is 
that sadness and solemnity ever lurk at the 
bottom of the gayest festivals. 

In certain localities usage exacts, that, at ihe 
moment of setting out for the church, the mo- 
ther shall cut off with a pair of scissors a piece 
of the waist-belt of the bride: “ My daughter,” 
she says, “the tie which united us is from hence- 
forth sundered, and I now cede to another that 
authority which God hath given me over you. 
While you are happy my house will no longer 
be a home for you; but should misfortune come, 
a mother is still a mother, and her arms are 
ever open to her children. Like you I also 
quitted a mother to follow a husband; so will- 
your children one day quit your side: it is the 
law of nature. When the young birds are 
fledged, the maternal nest can no longer con 
tain them. May the Lord bless and preserve 
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you, and accord you as large a share of happi- 
ness as he has granted to me.” 

The bridal party now takes the road to the 
village; but every moment it is arrested in its 
march by bands of mendicants, who, posted on 
the banks which on either side border the road, 
dispute its passage by means of boughs of thorns 
and brambles, which they wave to and fro in 
the faces of the bridal cortége. It is the duty 
of the groomsman to cause this importunate 
barrier to fall, and this he effects by the skillful 
distribution of sundry small coins. This duty 
iWexecuted with a good grace, and frequently 
with generosity. But when the road is long, 
these toll-bars are so numerous that the fune- 
tions of the groomsman are far from being agree- 
able. 

After the religious ceremony comes the wed- 
ding-feast, one of the most extraordinary ex- 
hibitions in the world. No description scarce- 
ly, ean give the reader an adequate idea of this 
strange multitude of guests, of all ages and of 
both sexes, which form a succession of confused 
and motley groups, seeming to defy as well the 
pencil of the artist as the pen of the writer. 

From an early hour of the morning, the tables 
have been arranged under tents pitched for the 
oceasion in a neighboring meadow, and tem- 
porary kitchens have also been erected in the 
open air. All the neighbors, ail those among 
the guests who can boast of some skill in the 
culinary art, now hasten to offer their advice 
and assistance. And a goodly sight in truth 
is it to behold them in this steaming atmo- 
sphere, watching over and superintending the 
huge masses of beef and mutton, and the in- 
numerable turkeys, geese, and fowls, which are 
slowly turning or quickly spinning before the 
roaring fires. Yet, whatever be the zeal of 
these volunteer cooks, there are very few who 
do not desert their posts when the discharge 
of fire-arms, and the far off and piercing sounds 
of the biniow announce the approach of the 
bridal cortege. 

The newly-married couple march side by side 
at the head of the party, preceded by the fid- 
diers and stick players, who open triumphantly 
the procession. Next come the parents of the 
bride and bridegroom; the other guests follow 
pell mell as suits their fancy, each in the cos- 
tume of his canton; some on foot, others on 
horseback ; oftener two individuals may be seen 
mounted upon the same animal—a man astride 
upon the stuffed traversin which serves as a sad- 
dle, with his wife or daughter behind him seated 
upon a pillion. It is by no means rare either, 
to see asses charged with panniers, in which 
are stowed away a bevy of rosy cheeked little 
children, whose lively and astonished counte- 
nances, just peering over the edge of their 
wicker conveyance, add still further to the pic- 
turesque effect of this rural picture. The beg- 
gars close the procession ; for they also flock in 
hundreds to get their share of the remnants of 
the feast. 





After a few moments of confusion, occasioned 
by the arrival of so many people, the assem. 
bled guests sit down to table. The tables, com- 
posed of strong deal planks, firmly nailed down 
to solid posts, driven into the earth, are very 
low and very narrow. The benches which in 
lieu of chairs are placed round the festive board, 
are constructed in the same fashion, and are go 
much elevated in comparison. with the table, 
that you would have your knees between your- 
self and your plate, if at a genuine Breton wed- 
ding feast you were to make use of this article 
of luxury. But the arts of,refinement have not 
yet attained to this height in Brittany. The 
soup is eaten from a porringer, and the more 
solid articles of food from the hands of the 
guests. As to the liquids, they are served in 
huge pichets of earthenware, and are drank out 
of cups, one being set down to every five or 
six persons. It is even considered a mark of 
civility for a guest to present to his neighbor 
the cup out of which he has already drank, in 
order that he may drain its contents; and a re- 
fusal in such a case would cause the individual 
so honored to be regarded as a gross-mannered 
and ill-bred man. 

As to the repast itself, it can not boast of any 
great variety or delicacy of viands; it presents 
an abundance and profusion which recall to 
mind the celebrated nuptials of Gamache. The 
young bridegroom and the people of the house 
circulate incessantly round the tables, antici- 
pating all wants, and pressing each guest to do 
honor to the repast; indeed, they scarcely take 
any other share in the feast except the compli- 
ments and congratulations they receive, and 
the cups of strong cider they are compelled to 
empty, often, it must be said, to the serious 
detriment of their heads and limbs. 

After each service the music strikes up, and 
every one rises from table ; some set-to at games 
of wrestling and single-stick, others get up a 
dance; the more officious assist in gathering 
what remains upon the wooden trenchers, and 
distributing the fragments to the beggars, sta- 
tioned in ragged groups in a neighboring field, 
like a party of gipsies. After this a second 
course is served, and the party again seats it- 
self round the hospitable board; this course in 
like manner disposed of, they return to the 
ball, then to the table again, and so they con- 
tinue until the shadows of the coming night 
warn them to return to their several homes. 

The ranks now become thinner and thinner, 
until at length the groomsman and bridesmaid 
are the only visitors left of the entire assembly ; 
in fact, it is their duty to retire the last of all. 
In some parts of Brittany it is the custom for 
them to watch all night in the bridal chamber, 
in order that the young couple may be cousid- 
ered worthy of joining, during the following 
day, in the games and dances of their compan- 
ions. On these occasions, the watchers must 
stand side by side at the foot of the bed, a light- 
ed candle in each hand, from which post they 
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can not stir until the flame shall have reached 
their fingers. In other localities it is the duty 
of the groomsman, during the whole of the 
night, to east nuts to the bridegroom, who 
eracks them and hands the kernels to his bride 
to eat. There are yet many other customs con- 
nected with a Breton marriage ceremony, no 
less strange and extraordinary, but which, how- 
ever, delicacy enjoins that we should pass over 
in silence. 

For the rest, all these customs varying so 
much aceording to the different localities, and 
modified also by time, it would be almost im- 
possible to present a general and faithful pic- 
ture of them to the reader. Thus, for example, 
at the le aux Moines, it is the world reversed ; 
there, the damsels make the first advances; ’tis 
they who offer proposals of marriage and declar- 
ations of love. 

The festivals to which the nuptials give place 
generally last three days, until the Friday 
succeeding the wedding. Upon that day the 
young wife embraces the friends and play- 
mates of her youth, and bids them adieu as if 
she were never more to see them again. And, 
in fact, from her wedding-day, a new life com- 
mences for the Breton woman; and a sad and 
monotonous life from henceforth it is for her, 
unenlivened by the festival or the ball. For 
in precise ratio as the unmarried girls of Brit- 
tanv are free and unrestrained, so are the 
married women under subjection to, and, in- 
deed, completely the slaves of their husbands. 
In certain cantons of the province, and princi- 
pally in the Léonais, the married woman who 
would wear the holiday dress or trinkets of a 
young girl, or be seen dancing at a village fes- 
tival, would be pointed at by the neighbors, 
and lose caste in the parish. Her sole employ- 
ment must be from heneeforth the care of her 
establishment; her sole enjoyment the peace 
of the domestic hearth. 

And yet in the lives of these poor recluses, 
certain events take place at rare intervals, 
casting a ray of sunshine athwart this monot- 
onous existence, and arousing a feeling of ten- 
der solicitude. This is when they become 
mothers. Then the farm once more assumes 
agay and joyous aspect; the threshold is strew- 
ed with freshly-gathered leaves and flowers, 
and the cheerful notes of the biniou are once 
more heard, recalling to the listener’s memory 
all the fondly-cherished dreams of her early 
years. The baptismal ceremony is a grand 
festival for the entire household. Upon this 
auspicious day, the wagons repose under the 
sheds, and the oxen in their stalla, where they 
have a double allowance of corn served out to 
them, in order that they, too, may participate 
in the rejoicings of the family, whose labors 
also they share. The functions of the god- 
father and god-mother now come into requisi- 
tion; functions which it must be said are not 
a little onerous as well as expensive to the 
parties concerned. It is their duty to defray 





all the expenses of the day; usage exacts also 
that they show themselves generous to the 
bell-ringers, the priest, and also to the min- 
strels which form their escort. Even then their 
duties are not yet completed; on leaving the 
church, they are assailed by a crowd of chil- 
dren and beggars—for mendicity is the plague 
of Brittany—who come to wish all sorts of 
happiness to the new-born son and heir; and 
eustom decrees that these good wishes be ree- 
ognized by donations of half-pence and other 
small coins, which, on being scattered among 
the suppliants, become, as usual, the prey, not 
of the most needy, but of the most active and 
light-fingered. 

Meanwhile, at the news of her happy de- 
livery, all the gossips of the village hasten to 
the dwelling of the mother. They bring with 
them invariably the best that their houses af- 
ford, and even send to the hearest considerable 
town to seek for presents, “ worthy,” as they 
say, in the figurative and poetical language of 
their country, “of being offered to the mother 
of the little Christian whom the Almighty has 
sent from paradise to augment the number of 
his faithful upon the earth.” 

The evening is spent in the sick-chamber of 
the mother. It is absolutely necessary that 
she eat of all the meats that have been sent 
to her: that she taste of all the fruits she has 
been presented with, and that she reply to all 
the toasts that are drank to her health, as well 
as to the thousand questions and inquiries with 
which she is overwhelmed. This is, without 
doubt, no easy task; a task, moreover, which 
few women would be able to endure; but a 
robust constitution in general preserves her 
from the serious consequences which might ac- 
crue from so misplaced a festival: a merry- 
making which is but too frequently pushed far 
beyond the limits of strict sobriety. 

In a state of civilization so far advanced as 
our own, the exercises of the body are every 
day taking a less important position in social 
life. From day to day, in fact, activity be- 
comes as it were more interior, if not more 
intellectual. But the Breton peasant is still 
very far removed from the influence of our 
more refined habits and customs; he may be 
likened to the simple and eager child, delight- 
ing to play with fatigue, and ever flying to 
seek emotions, even though they should be in 
pain. Foot-ball, wrestling, stick-playing, and 
horse-racing are his most cherished amuse- 
ments, and these games still preserve in his 
country all the original impress of their truly 
primitive character. 

In the mountainous districts of Brittany the 
passion for horses is universal. There, the poor 
man has his steed as well as the rich; his 
horse feeds on the hill-side, sleeps in the open 
air, drinks at hazard of the stream of the val- 
ley; very frequently it has not even a stable. 
But when the cold nights of winter approach, 





the case is altered: then, the master will share 
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with his faithful companion, not only his daily 
bread, but also the shelter ¥ his humble dwell- 
ing. 

The origin of the Breton horse-races is lost 
in the shadows of the past. There is, indeed, 
mention made in one of their national poems, 
of a certain Breton king, who, not knowing 
out of the many chiefs who sought the hand 
of his daughter, to whom to give the prefer- 
ence, proposed a horse-race: the prize to be 
the hand of the beautifal Liénor. Later, under 
the sway of the Dukes of Brittany, the con- 
queror’s reward consisted of a gold chain, or 
an ermine mantle. At the present day it is 
but a simple laurel branch, which they attach 
with a knot of red ribbon to the head of the 
successful horse; but the honor of this distine- 
tion suffices for the emulation of the hardy 
Breton. The recompense consists, above all, 
in the approving stniles of the maidens, in the 
plaudits of the crowd, and also in the pride of 
a victory not unfrequently purchased at the 
risk of considerable personal danger to the in- 
dividual concerned. In fact, here, the race- 
course is the very reverse of those beautifully 
leveled and carefully kept pieces of turf where 
there is no obstacle to be found to impede the 
animal’s stride. It is absolutely necessary that 
the reader should have beheld one of these 
perilous heats to be enabled to form a correct 
idea of its dangerous nature. The course to 
be run over is sometimes a hard and flinty road, 
sometimes a marshy bottom, where, at every 
stride, the animal sinks above the fetlocks; at 
other times it is a slipping uneven pathway 
winding amidst rocks or along the brinks of 
preeipices; and very frequently all these diffi- 
culties, all these perils, are united in one course. 

The number of the running horses vary con- 
siderably; sometimes there are but two enter- 
ed; often may be seen twenty, and even more, 
engaged in one race. The Breton horse, the 
one at least usually in request for these rustic 
sports, is of low stature, and very slightly limb- 
ed, but the head is lively, the eye sparkling 
and animated, and the hoof round and well 
formed ; he requires but little nourishment, is 
hardy to a degree, well inured to toil, and, in 
the race, his pluck is indomitable, At a given 
signal the animals dash off from the starting 
post, amid the shouts and plaudits of the spec- 
tators. Docile to the spur of the jockeys, who 
grasp firm hold of their long and flowing 
manes, they fly with the speed of light through 
ravines, through mountain torrents, and through 
quagmires, nothing checks them for an instant 
in their headlong career, nor does any danger 
appall their adventurous riders, such confidence 
do they place in the sure-footedness of the ani- 
mal they bestride—so anxious are they to bear 
off the palm. 

The conqueror is the object of the admiration 
and felicitations of the enthusiastic crowd. He 
is surrounded by the multitude; receives the 
embraces and congratulations of all, and if the 





victory has been signal, some village Pindar js 
sure to spring up, who will perpetuate the re. 
membrance of it in his rimes, which will, ere 
long, be on the lips of all the pretty girls of 
the canton. The laurel branch, that gage of 
victory, will also be religiously preserved by 
the conqueror, and, as a holy relic, he will sus. 
pend it in his dwelling, where it will hang over 
the mantle-shelf, in loving company with the 
saintly palm-branch, and his old and well-tried 
musket. 

The football and wrestling matches take place 
principally in the flat country, in the dioceses 
of Léon and Tréguier. The former are some. 
times between man and nian, sometimes between 
two communes; in the latter case they are 
termed soules, These soules were of very fre- 
quent occurrence in former days, but in meas- 
ure as the local rivalries, formerly maintained 
in the feudal ages, have become weakened by 
time, so have the soules fallen off in attraction, 
The numerous accidents of which they were 
the oceasion have also contributed in a great 
measure, to their decay. The fact is, that in 
these mélées, in which several hundred persons 
were engaged, if there were not any dead left 
on the battle field, there were, in general, a 
considerable number of wounded. Another in- 
convenience connected with these matches lay 
in the difficulty experienced in deciding on 
which side to award the victory. After a hard 
day’s tussle night often came ere the foot-ball, 
the object of contention, had become the undis- 
puted property of either one of the contending 
parties. This foot-ball, however, was a glorious 
trophy for the victorious commune. In former 
days it was borne by the conquerors, in solemn 
procession, on the Sunday following the en- 
gagement; now they content themselves with 
suspending it to the steeple of the village church, 
where it hangs for weeks after the battle, in 
commemoration of the prowess of the inhabit- 
ants, 

Individual engagements, or wrestling matches, 
are still of very frequent occurrence in Brittany ; 
they are announced for several weeks previous- 
ly in all the neighboring communes. At the 
termination of high mass, the maire, or his co- 
adjutor, standing at the church door, or on 
some elevated piece of ground near at hand, 
proclaims, in a loud voice, the important news. 
The lists are prepared in a field, or in some 
well beaten yard. A long cord, kept at a 
proper strain by means of stout posts fixed in 
the ground at equal distances, marks out the 
space reserved for the combatants. But this 
would prove but a feeble barrier against the 
press of such an immense concourse of persons 
as are here assembled, were not other and more 
ingenious means had recourse to, for the pur- 
pose of retaining the crowd within proper 
limits. There is, in Brittany, a class of persons 
despised by every one, and on that account 
despising themselves sufficiently as to be in- 
duced to aecept any employment which may 
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hold out to them the slightest hope of emolu- 
ment—this class is that of the tailors. Not a 
peasant in Brittany will pronounce their name 
without adding, by way of qualification, “ saving 
your respect,” as if some obseene animal were 
alluded to. They pick out, then, five or six 
tailors. Armed each with a frying-pan, well 
smeared on the bottom with grease, and black- 
ened with soot and smoke, these attendants 
make, without ceasing, the circuit of the lists, 
and with this formidable weapon striking the 
more advanced, without the least regard for 
their holiday attire, they compel them to give 
way and retire within the prescribed limits, 
amidst the ironical cheers aid laughter of the 
crowd. 

Inside the ring is the post of honor, and there 
may be discovered, grouped together upon the 
green sward, a little knot consisting of the head 
persons of the commune, and a few old wrest- 
lers, the judges of the field. Frequently, mount- 
ed gens-d'armes are posted on the skirts of the 
crowd, and aid in maintaining good order, 
through the respectful fear which every Breton 
peasant experiences for these much dreaded 
agents of the law. 

The wrestlers now appear in the arena, bare- 
footed, and clad only in short wide pantaloons, 
or rather drawers, reaching to the knee, and 
new shirts, formed however of the coarsest ma- 
terials. On first catching sight of each other 
the two combatants advance into the middle of 
the ring, and shake hands in the presence of 
the by-standers. They mutually swear that 
they have had recourse neither to sorcery, nor 
to any arts of divination or witcheraft, and 
promise to contend together fairly and loyally 
in the approaching engagement. Then they 
close, and the struggle begins. And now, on 
all sides, are heard the shouts and cries of the 
spectators, who, appealing to each wrestler by 
name, bid him remember that he has got to 
sustain the honor of his parish, and the glory 
and reputation of his native village. The com- 
bat is very frequently sustained with vigor for 
nearly an hour, for, in order that the victory 
be complete and decisive, it is absolutely essen- 
tial that one of the combatants shall succeed in 
throwing his adversary twice upon his back, in 
such a manner as to make him touch the ground 
with both shoulders. When the plaudits of the 
crowd have saluted the conqueror, the latter 
seizes, by one of his horns, the ram, the prize 
of his victory, and preceded by the minstrels, 
makes three times the circuit of the lists, eleva- 
ting the animal above his head, in order that it 
may be seen by all. 

There are some wrestling matches occasion- 
ally held in which may be counted more than 
a hundred combatants. Many adopt this rude 
profession for the sake of gain, but there are 
several wealthy farmers who enter the arena 
for the mere sake of the amusement derivable 
from the combat, and the honors to be procured 
by victory. 
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“ This is the stuff that dreams are made of.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


N one of those marvelously crooked streets that 

were never re@fized in any other place on 
the globe, except Boston—unless, indeed, the 
Cretan labyrinth may be mentioned—at the 
old North End, stood an ancient mansion. It 
was a wooden building—large and square— 
its former tint of yellow changed by the ac- 
tion of years to a dusky brown—time-honored, 
and weather-beaten. Some modern repairs, 
grown old in spite of themselves, had acquired 
a fantastic harmony with the fabric. Thus, 
the six-sided roof had two dormer windows pro- 
truding out to the weather, and growing antique 
with exposure. A chimney of later date than 
its triple-potted companions, had grown dark- 
red to their dingy yellow. The small-paned 
windows, were winged on either side with 
green blinds. The front of the house, turned 
away from the street, looked across a paved 
eourt-yard to the high blind wall of another 
dwelling, with a thick frondage of dark green 
ivy overrunning the Indian-red of its rusty 
brick. Up the court-yard was the skirt of a 
pleasant garden. An iron knocker—a lion’s 
head with a drooping ring in the mouth—stared 
out from the brown panels of the door. Below 
the peaked architrave of the entrance, a bull’s 
eye of green glass, squinted down to the two 
cracked sandstone steps, with the grass fringing 
them and starting out of the fissures. The old 
mansion might have been in a magnetic sleep, so 
quiet and so sentient was it, in brooding repose. 
The ghost of old Colonel Mauley—whose bones 
had long mouldered into dust in the family 
vault on Copp's Hill—was said to walk through 
the chambers at night, and in the court. The 
oldest gossip in the neighborhood averred that 
once as she paused before the open fence on 
her way home from a death-bed, she had seen 
the apparition pacing slowly from the garden 
to the door, through whose dark panels it van- 
ished, and left her trembling in the midnight. 
She was wont to describe it as a grave ard 
martial figure—the face shadowed by a three- 
cornered hat—the hair in queue—the dress 
dark—knee-breeches, with black leggins, but- 
toned over the silk stockings which Colonel 
Mauley had usually worn—and the heavy sword 
by the side which he had carried in the old 
French War, and in the Revolution—in short, 
just as she had seen him in her girlhood on the 
eve of the battle of Bunker Hill, when he went 
forth in his citizen’s garb, to stand in the ranke 
behind the breastwork. Forty years had passed 
since that midnight, and a new generation had 
arisen who gave little heed and no credence, to 
her tale; yet she still told it to the few crgnies 
| that time had spared her for an audience. She 
‘told how, the ghost of Mauley, pausing on the 
steps in the frigid glory of the winter moon- 
light—the sheathed sword at his side had drop- 
, ped blood on the stones ;—how the old servant 
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Maud who had lived with him in his ‘life, and 
followed his funeral, and whose aged bones had 
long been laid in his vault—had been seen 
washing the steps on the following morning, no 
doubt commanded thereto by the phantom. 
How that blood once flowed in the veins of 
Colonel Mauley’s bitter foe—the Tory, Bayne 
—who had been found, with the back of his 
head cloven through, among the dead of an en- 
counter that had taken place on the old Salem 
Road, three days after the battle of Bunker 
Hill, between a small troop of British cavalry, 
and a body of yeomen led by Colonel Mauley. 
True, there was no direct evidence that he 
had fallen by the latter's weapon; but it was 
argued that their known and violent enmity to 
each other, would dourttably bring them to- 
gether in conflict; or rather, that Colonel 
Mauley had taken i of the hot combat, 
to eclipse his fiery hatred by the black shadow 
ofa murder. For, ran the legend, it was by no 
fair blow that Bayne had fallen. The stroke 
had been ealt from behind—a sword gut had 
shove through the back of the skull to the brain. 
And so that blood could drip from the blade; 
and the chambers of the mansion built by him 
five years after the Revolution, were still fre- 
quented by his martial ghost. Legend was 
Bayne’s avenger. 

However true or false all this might be, it 
interested nobody beyond the small cirele of oid 
people who solemnly rejoiced to hear it, and in- 
deed, was known to no one else, save one per- 
son. That was the Colonel's grandchild—Er- 
nest Mauley; a young artist, who dwelt with his 
mother and sister in the ancestral mansion. The 
ancient gossip had told it to him once, and ex- 
ulting in having audience with a Mauley, she 
had recounted the vague particulars with a 
rigid accuracy; even entering into the details 
of Bayne’s funeral—his burial in a nameless 
grave on Copp’s Hill burying-ground—a sepul- 
ture attended by few mourners from among his 
townsmen, so great was the odium attached to 
his political opinions, and none real, beyond his 
wife and children, ar! an English officer who 
was his friend, and who had kissed the clay- 
cold forehead of the corpse before the coffin lid 
was shut down and clasped, and the grave 
closed. Years passed away, and a head-stone 
at last had appeared on the solitary mound. It 
was not known who had erected the tablet. 
Bayne’s family had emigrated from New En- 
gland to Delaware some years before. It was 
whispered that Colonel Mauley had caused it to 
be faised, since it only recorded the name and 
date of decease, and had the Latin initialse— 
LH. 8., which his classical education might 
have suggested, and whose meaning few people 
understood, carved at the top. It might have 
been placed there by the English officer, though 
he had never been seen in the neighborhood 
after the evacuation of Boston. It was also 
whispered that Gaffer Jones, the old sexton, 
then dead, had in his lifetime seen Colonel Mau- 





ley one night kneeling by the grave in prayer, 
not long before his death. Ernest thought it 
might have been in repentance for his sin of 
hate; the crone thought for a darker sin. 

So, in the dark chambers of his dreamy brain, 
the young artist had some haunting phantoms 
that his weird imagination forever conjured 
from the dimness of the legend. They had mas. 
tery over him. He had carried them with him 
across the swinging surges of the Atlantic to 
Europe. They had been with him during his 
three years’ stay in Rome. Two months had 
elapsed since his return home, and still the le. 
gend was his brooding thought. He loved to 
loiter among the rude mounds on Copp’s Hill— 
to stand by the vault of his ancestry, and by 
the head-stone of Bayne’s grave. Most of all, 
to sit for hours before the wall where the sword 
of his grandfather hung, and amplify the dim 
outlines of the tradition into vivid and colossal 
imaginations. There was something more than 
a grave eccentricity in this. It was « taint in 
the fine ideality of his intellect. The legend 
had taken possession of him. It was woven 
with the high and passionate devotion to Art 
that was the soul of his pure and unearthly na- 
ture. And it was woven with his love! For 
Ernest had a mystical and a tender love—a love 
that was known and returned where it was un- 
ayowed—for the gentlest of gentle maidens, 
But whether she was the grandchild, or a de- 
seendant of the old Tory, he knew not. Her 
mother had come from Delaware, and, dying, 
left her an orphan in the care of a widow lady 
who adopted her. He only knew that her name 
was Alice Bayne! 

One fine morning in the month of May, Er- 
nest sat alone in the highest room of the man- 
sion, which he had made a temporary studio. 
The chamber was directly under the roof—am 
ple and lofty. A fresh perfume filled its coo! 
and shadowy air. The floor was thickly car- 
peted; the windows, save one, concealed with 
dark curtains; the blue lustre of a large, gilt- 
framed mirror gleamed from a shadowed alcove 
in the wall between two darkened casements; 
pictures, books, engravings, crimson curtains, 
and small statues, were at the sides of the room, 
or on the tables, or the floor. The apartment, 
not only in its paraphernalia, but in the sym- 
metrical disorder of the arrangements, which 
always betoken your true artist, might have 
been known at a glance, for a studio, were it 
not for the singular incongruity that pervaded 
all. The walls had in some portions retained 
the old oaken wainseots—in others, figured pa- 
per covered them. Some of the furniture was 
antique—some modern. One half the ceiling 
had the slant of the roof, and a huge brown 
rafter, projecting from above, ran along the sur- 
face, bending with the slope from cornice to 
cornice like a colossal bar-sinister. A lay-tig- 
ure, shrouded in dark coverings, stood like a 
shapeless phantom in a shadowy corner. A 
dormer window had been made in the oblique 
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side of the ceiling, and a small ladder of steps 
stood there to make it attainable. Its sash 
opened like a lattice and was fastened back. 
The warm and tender light of the spring poured 
down aslant through the casement full upon 
the figure of Ernest as he half reclined in a 
quaintly earved and cushioned chair, which 
was lined with green velvet. He had a hand- 
some face and figure. The lower part of the 
countenance was of that clear olive tint, so 
colorless and so beautiful in a manly visage, 

rticularly when seen in contrast with a white 
forehead like his, broad and high, and jutted 
out from the shadowing black hair dressed care- 
lessly, and flowing back from the yars to the 
neck. He wore a thick mustache, which gave 
him a foreign air. The chin was very finely 
formed, but not prominent nor masculine. But 
the soul and power and beauty—the genius of 
the face—was in the dark and dreamy eyes; 
which expanded at times, and looked so large 
and eloquent, and seemed to diffuse a luminous 
light over the brow. But they were still and 
sombre then, and were bent fixedly on the wall 
ten paces from him, where, solitary and alone, 
hung the sword of Mauley. 

It was a curved blade, in a black leather 
sheath, which was cracked and limp with age, 
as was the belt which hung with it. The sheath 
had a brass socket at its nether end, as also at 
the top where it met the rough ivory hilt, with 
the thick guard curving round in a slender 
cirelet to the pommel—all brass—tarnished, 
and stained with the green mould of time. A 
light gust sweeping through the open window 
waved the dangling weapon, and the scabbard 
slid off and fell to the floor. Ernest started in 
his reverie; but leaning his head upon his hand, 
continued to gaze. The blade had a single 
edge, and a heavy back, with three deep grooves 
sculptured from guard to curving point. It was 
dimly bright in spots, but deeply corroded with 
a dark-red rust. Or was it the blood of the 
Tory, Bayne? Not likely: for it had been wet 
many times with other gore. In the strong 
hand of its owner, it had done gallant service 
for the cause of freedom in the stormy frays of 
the Revolution. This was only rust. 

A thought entered the mind of the young 
artist. It was to clean the blade. He went to 
a row of shelves, and took therefrom a wooden 
box of red, gritty powder, something like brick- 
dust, and a small marble slab. His pallet, 
with all its pretty double semicircle of colors 
untouched, lay upon a cushioned chair near that 
where he had been sitting. He took off with 
the pallet-knife a large lump of that viscous 
jelly, known technically as Mcguelp, and knead- 
ed it up with some of the red powder on the 
stone. With this he anointed one side of the 
blade. The oily jelly made it shine to a bright 
vermilion, He thought of the blood that had 
dripped through the sheath on the stone steps 
of the hall-door, when Mauley’s ghost had been 
seen standing there in the frozen glory of the 
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winter moonlight. As the image filled his mind, 
a large drop of the scarlet fluid trickled to the 
point, and fell to the floor. Shuddering invol- 
untarily, he hung the sword on the nail. He 
found a small, ground-glass muller, used for 
grinding colors, and was about to commence 
rubbing his gritty pomatum into the rusty blade 
with it, when a pleasant voice from the stairs 
was heard through the half-open door: 

“ Brother Ernest, are you there?” 

“Yes, Susan, here I am. Come up.” 

It was his sister. He had only time to slip 
the loose sheath on the sword, and put away 
his slab, when she entered the room, Her 
presence was like a soft gleam of sunshine. She 
had such a bright face—such a merry smile— 
such shining glossiness on her jetty tresses— 
suen a trim little figure ! 

“QO, Ernest, here’s our sweet Alice come to see 
us. Docomedown. And who do you think came 
with her? That great, noisy seamp of a John.” 

“Ah! Susy,” said Ernest, with a grave smile, 
“a pretty way to speak of your future hus- 
band!” 

“Pooh!” said Susan, archly. “A great heap 
ofa lover. Bellowing like a bull, and always 
shaking the windows with his tremendous 
laugh. I'll give him the sack before long.” 

“Ernest Mauley!” rang a voice like a trum- 
pet from the bottom of three flights of stairs. 

“John Parks!” hailed back Ernest. 

Some one came bounding up. 

“QO, mercy! here he comes!” and Susan ran 
out of the room. 

There was a scuffle on the landing at the foot 
of the staircase; then a great, smacking kiss, 
and a ringing slap, followed by a loud laugh. 
A light, but firm step, came springing up—the 
door flew open with a bang, and in rushed John 
Parks, with his happy face flushed—his brown 
hair tumbled—and his very teeth laughing. If 
Susan’s entrance had been a gleam of sunshine, 
his was a whole burst; or a sun-stroke, with 
the harm taken out of it. He brought in the 
whole light of the noon-day in his face—the 
whole fresh perfume of the spring in his gar- 
ments. 

“How are you, Ernest, mi-boy? How do 
you find yourself, my noble Roman?” was his 
salutation, in a voice as clear and mellow as a 
golden trumpet. 

“Royal, John, I'm glad you came. Where 
have you been?” 

“Been? Every where! I’ve been in swim- 
ming at Braman’s. And a right glorious wal- 
low I ‘had in the salt water. I’ve been to 
the Atheneum—I was up in Tom Bryant's 
room for an hour, obfusticating him about 
Art, and the Old Masters—the whilk he thinks 
were never up to his style, the like of which 
was never seen in the heavens above, nor 
in the earth beneath, or the waters under the 
earth, though he don’t say so. Egad, he showed 
me the portrait of a minister which he had just 
done, with the mouth drawn down, for all the 
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world, like the gills of a codfish, and the colors 
looking as if they had been worked in, with 
green sea-shine for the lights, and coal-tar for 
the shadows—and asked me if that didn’t look 
like the tinting of Vandyke! I told him, choking 
down a guffaw, that old Van would smile from 
his grave for a peep at it. Jupiter Pluvius! 
he’d die so dead with laughing, that the last 
trump wouldn’t wake him. But Tom couldn't 
see the joke, and swallowed it as a compliment. 
Ha! ha! ha!” roared John, rushing over to the 
mirror, and wrenching his collar and blue neck- 
eloth into shape, and fixing his tumbled hair. 

“ Look here, Ernest,” he cried, rushing back— 
executing a brilliant pirouette on the toe of his 
varnished boot—and posing, in the attitude of a 
fencing-master, with a ringing slap on his thigh, 
to direct attention to a new pair of pantaloons, 
with dark and green curving stripes running 
through the fabric—“ isn’t that beautiful? The 
only pair in town of that material!” 

“The legs are worthy of the Apollo Belvi- 
dere,” said Ernest, “but they look as if they 
were cased in the colored skin of an anaconda.” 

“Bah!” said John, “you envy me. The 
sweetest cloth that was ever woven! Look at 


it. Feel it. Thick—as thick as Tom Bryant's 
numbskull,” and he flung himself into the 
cushioned chair opposite Ernest, and stretched 
out his legs admiringly. The latter, who had 
résumed his seat, did not notice that John was 
sitting on the pallet of colors! 

“Come, John,” said the young artist “we 


must go down to Alice, and—” 

“Now, now, be tranquil,” said his friend “I 
told your mother,-and Ally and Susan to come 
up here, and they'll be along shortly.” And he 
began to sing at the full pitch of his rich bary- 
tone voice—* Old Mother Hubbard, went to the 
cupboard, to get her poor dog a bone—” to the 
air of the drinking-song in Lucrezia Borgia. 
Ernest lighted his meerschaum, and sat smoking, 
with his eyes fixed upon the sword. John saw 
him at last—saw his face grow dark and dreamy, 
as he sank into the deeps of reverie—changed 
his aria to a guttural German song, which he 
sang sonorously—stopped at the third verse— 
and lit a cigar. 

“Ernest,” said he, after shooting out a few 
spirals and rings of blue smoke, “you're a/| 
funny fellow. There’s two distinctive elements 





—traits—in your soul. I waive your affection 
for your mother and sister, and your friendship 
—your loyal attraction to me. These are mat- 
ters of the heart. I’m speaking of the soul. | 
First ; there’s a real passion for Art, and a real | 
genius to interpret it on canvas in glorious | 
style. And then, there’s a superstition—I can’t | 
eall it any thing else—a morbid, wretched, in- | 
vineible superstition—connected with that in-| 
fernal old sword, and the guilty ghost of Mauley, | 
and an old Tory, and all that fustian and moon- | 
shine, that you told me once at Rome, under 
the shadow of the Coliseum, where old Ben-| 
venute Cellini once saw the herd @ skipping’ 


devils. Between these two, you've managed to 
interpolate your love for that spiritual Alice 
And I'll boil my own head, if your odd crank 
don’t commence by killing off your love anj 
your genius, which you’ve mixed up with jt, 
and end by killing you !” 

Ernest listened with a sombre face. Only 
at the mention of the name of Alice, a faint 
crimson tinged his white forehead. John smoked 
his cigar for a few seconds, and resumed. 

“Now, mi-boy, you always confide every 
thing in me, as I do in you. You told me aj] 
about this, before we went to Europe. I thought 
it was just a touch of hypocondriac bile that 
had got into you, which would wear off with 
the voyage. The first two days outward bound, 
when I was as sick as fifty dogs, every time | 
looked out of my birth I saw you covering 
sheets of paper with drawings of military 
ghosts, and tombstones, and swords, and such 
trash, till I wished that the devil had you for 
good. You thought of nothing else on the pas. 
sage—when I gave you time to think. When 
we anchored in the Downs at last, you were 
“ All in the Downs,” as Dibdin’s song goes, and 
no joke at all about it. In London—well—hang 
it! when we went to the Tower you couldn't 
find an eye for any thing but the old swords in 
the Armory. You had grave reflections in 
Westminster Abbey—about the old Colonel, | 
guess. Steaming it across the Straits of Dover, 
you cultivated the acquaintance of a French 
officer on deck, for the simple purpose of look- 
ing at his great crooked blade, which I saw you 
examining with great attention. In Paris you 
were mightily taken with one of Horace Vernet’s 
pictures that represented a foot-soldier cutting 
down a horseman from behind, and you sketch- 
ed the two figures for your portfolio. Rattling 
through Bologna in that cursed diligence that 
nearly broke my bones—egad, I did get some 
good out of you in Switzerland, and Lombar- 
da EF 

. Yes,” interrupted Ernest, “in the Pass of 
the Simplon, where I was faint with suppressed 
laughter to hear your endeavors to teach the 
guide your Italian version of Yankee Doodle, 
the music of which you swore was composed 
by Bellini, and the words of which you had 
twisted into a satire on the Austrians, which 
convulsed me, but tickled the old fellow’s fancy 
so much that he did nothing but shout it in 
chorus with you all the way. And in Verona, 
where you insisted upon lying in the marble 
trough that they call Juliet’s Tomb, and fright- 
ened the cicerone out of his wits by spouting 
Shakspeare, Italianized to a broad burlesque, 
from your couch. That freak nearly cost us an 
arrest.” 

“Ha! ha!” roared John, “it was rich, wasn't 
it? Where wasI? Oh, what's the use in tell- 
ing over your lunacies? In Rome, for nearly 
three years, it was the same with you. In the 
Pitti Palace it was Mauley’s ghost, and Alice, 
and Bayne. In the studio, it was a sword, and 
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a ghost, and a Tory. In the Coliseum ruins, I 
aa you tell me the whole rigmarole over 
again. On the Appian Way, and every other 
way—on the Campagna—in the Catacombs— 
in street and gallery and café, it was your eter- 
nal dream. I remember distinctly one Good 
Friday, when I was looking at the procession 
of monks, and those red-legged devils of cardi- 
nals, | turned to speak to you, and, by the Pope’s 
toe! you were magnetized by the sword of a 
gigantic officer of the Swiss Guards. I wish I 
may be fried if the same thing didn’t catch my 
eye again at the mass in Saint Peter’s, when I 
had been looking up to the great dome—a sight 
aman ean never forget—listening the while to 
the noble lamentation of the music, and happen- 
ing to notice you, saw you oblivious in your 
contemplation of a soldier’s drawn blade. I be- 
lieve if it hadn’t been for me, your studies in 

2ome would have been of no account. As it 
was, one half your pictures bore the trace of 
your morbid broodings, in the introduction of 
tomb- stones, and figures with very prominent 
swords, in the foregrounds of the landscapes, 
and—why you never did paint a female face 
without working in the features of Alice. That's 
all right though, if you’l] be sensible and mar- 
ry where you love. But you won't. You're 
afraid. Of what? A bugbear! A marrowless 


bugaboo! 
“Look here, Ernest, mi-boy, you are a man 
of sense, though you are trying to convince me 


to the contrary. I’ve been thinking of all you 
said to me yesterday, and it was nothing but 
transeendental moonshine, with a spice of mys- 
terious reason in it. Look at it, now. Here’s 
Alice Bayne, just the sweetest creature God 
ever made. Let any man say to the contrary, 
and I'll ram the sword of Mauley, sheath and 
all, down his throat—gag him with the leather 
belt, and toss him out of the window. By Jove! 
I never see her without thinking of those pale, 
sweet roses that grew by Shelley’s tomb at 
Rome, so holy and lovely, and filling that 
mournful air with the very smiles of Héaven. 
Here’s Alice, with only one weak point in her 
nature—that is, her manifest love for such a 
scamp as you, with your infernal infatuation. 
Here you are, loving her, and hesitating to let 
your love speak out, when, if it was my case, 
I'd tumble down on my knees, make a clean 
confession, and expect to get to Paradise, and 
no questions asked, on the strength of that vir- 
tue. But you’ve mixed up a weird, ridiculous 
semi-fear with your affection, and, by all the 
saints! it’s enough to make a man of sense guf- 
faw into epileptic fits to think of it. Old grand- 
sire Mauley and old Tory Bayne hate each oth- 
er—for what, it doesn’t well appear. The fine 
old boy takes advantage of a scrimmage to 

swing his sword into the Tory’s head—if he did 
do it, and it’s not unlikely. He dies suddenly 
of apoplexy, many years after, and that old 
Mother Goose of a woman, who isn’t up to op- | 
‘ica! illusions, born out of a haunted mind, vows 





that she saw his ghost one night, and his sword 
bleeding, and all such gammon. Therefore, Mr. 
Ernest Mauley happening to be in love with 
a sweet Alice Bayne, and hearing this story, 
takes it into his imaginative head that the deed 
of his grandfather placed an everlasting barrier 
and ban between the two families; that the 
union would be ominous and unhappy, as if a 
pure, true love wouldn’t hallow a union between 
two devils !—as if it wouldn’t make the bitter- 
est cup of life that was ever held to mortal lips 
sweet—as if it wouldn’t make the desert blossom 
like the rose, and strike the hells of Milton and 
Dante with the enchantments and blessedness 
of Eden, if it could enter there. And all this 
time Mr. Ernest Mauley doesn’t know positively 
—although there’s pretty good reasun to favor 
the conclusion—that Alice Bayne is really a 
grandchild of the old Tory. And he feels a 
dim fear, which he can’t exactly define himself 
—no one else either—that prevents him from 
doing his duty to himself, and marching up a 
month hence with Alice, and with Susan Mau- 
ley and I, to the matrimonial scratch. 1 hope 
I may be changed into a statue as big as Mick 
Angelo’s St. Peter, if it isn’t too sad to be droll, 
and too droll to be sad.” 

And John smoked furiously, with his large, 
blue eyes laughing merrily, through the cloud, 
and his ruddy face trying to look grave. 

“John,” said Ernest, “if you could feel as I 
do on the subject, perhaps you would be as 
much influenced by it. I admit of course that 
the legend has an absorbing interest—a hold 
on my imagination. But it is strange—so 
strange—you scout the idea of a ghost, and 
talk of mental illusion. No argument that I 
have ever met with, satisfied me of the non 
appearance of spirits—and yet, of course, 1 be 
lieve in mental illusion; but it does not ac- 
count for every thing. Ah! that is the ‘touch 
of nature’— nature, John—‘that makes the 
whole world kin’—when Shakspeare makes a 
real ghost, ‘doomed for a certain time to walk 
the earth’—appear to Hamlet;—no spectral 
delusion, like the shade of Banquo—the creat- 
ure of Macbeth’s remorseful fancy—but a real 
ghost, seen as well by Horatio, Marcellus, and 
Bernardo, as by the Prince. Now—” 

“There!” roared John, “that'll do! That's 
what comes of reading the poets! Cursed mis- 
chief-makers! I wish that the whole tribe from 
Virgil to Shakspeare, and from him along a 
gradually descending plane of laureled mad- 
men to the foot of the hill, where old Barlow, 
the author of that absurb Columbiad, stands 
—and from him down a steep precipice of in- 
anity, to the flat bottom of Cant and Drivel, 
where Martin Farquhar Tupper stretches his 
dainty length at ease—I wish that the wile 
race were parboiled !” 

“Bah! John,” replied Ernest with a satir- 
ical smile, “you don’t mean it. You have 
| been heard to argue on the other side, and 
| gloriously too, I shall not let you talk of 
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Shakspeare, with his divine intuitions into the | ion with his finger, “'There’s — the — pallet!” 
heart of things, in that way. But, I said all I | John’s curious look of merry wonder changed 
wished to say, in my defense, yesterday. It is | to an expression of blank horror, as he rose and 
enough to repeat, in brief, that I feel that there | saw the double semi-ring of colors sprawled 
is some mystery in this legend of the sword, | into a shapeless mass on the oval tablet, on 


and that it is connected with me. 


Is it not | which he had been innocently sitting. With 


strange that I should love Alice for nearly a | howl, he flung his cigar through the open case. 
year, without knowing her surname —then | 
learn this wild story of the fatal feud of Bayne | 


and Mauley—the blot on our seutcheon—then 
discover that the widow Niles was only her 
foster-mother—that her name was Alice Bayne 
—that her mother had brought her here from 
the very neighborhood where, sixty years ago, 
the family of the Tory had emigrated—and 
that our love was shadowed by that ominous 
ancestral Hate? I feel that there is a forbid- 
ding ban from the Past between us—that two 
dead ancestors front each other in ghostly feud, 
when we stand before each other. And I love 
Alice, and I fear Alice, for the spell of Hereto- 
fore is over us.” 

His face darkened with the last words, and 
his voice was a wild, low whisper. The sword 
swayed a little on the wall, as the wind gad- 
ded in at the easement. John blew a stream 
of smoke from his mouth toward the weapon, 
which curled and floated on the wall like the 
garments of a ghost, and melted away. 

“T have a notion, my lunatic Roman,” re- 
marked that smiling worthy, “that old Colo 
nel Mauley was just such a chap as you are; 
with a headfull of cranks and twists. You've 
got just such a face as he has in the portrait 


ment, and gathering his coat-tails under each 
arm, exhibiting thereby the many-colored seat 
of his pantaloons, at which Ernest fairly shriek. 
ed with mirth, he rushed across the room, tore 
aside the curtains at either side of the alcove, 
and turning his back to the mirror, with his 
head looking over his shoulder, contemplated 
the ruin. 

* Heavens!” he yelled; ‘flake white, yellow 
ochre, Naples yellow, vermillion, crimson lake, 
Prussian blue, Indian red, Vandyke brown, raw 
and burned umber, asphaltum, burned sienna, 
and ivory black, with all the other infernal pig. 
ments, and a cursed variety of semi-tints, dab- 
bled over my elegant new trowsers. The only 
pair in town, and such a spectacle !” 

“They were —so—thick!” gasped Ernest, 
quivering with laughter. “It’s a judgment— 
on you for your—lecture!” 

“Yes,” roared John, ‘that’s the seurvy way 
we men of sense get treated. Hang it! I can't 
help laughing,” and he shook the windows with 
his ringing burst. 

“Come, John,” said Ernest, faintly, “let us 
clean it.” 





“Oh do, Ernest,” said he, “that’s a good fel- 
low. Get the turpentine, and go to work.” 


down stairs—only lacking the bold square And taking off his coat, he laid down on the 
ehin. You have no resemblance to your dead carpet, with his face to the floor, and began to 
father, as I remember him, ten years ago, when | whistle. Ernest knelt down beside him, and, 
I was fifteen. Yes; the gallant old codger’s | first seraping off the clotted paint with the pal- 
spirit abnormal, has got into you by some | let-knife, spirted the spirits from a bottle on 
hereditary cross of blood. It laid dormant for the cloth, and began rubbing it with a linen 
one generation, and sprang up rampant in the | rag. John only interrupted his whistling four 


next. Confound yeu both. Nothing will sat- 
isfy him but trotting about the house and 
court, by night, with a gory sword; and no- 
thing will satisfy you but sitting before his old 
hanger, and coining megrims for yourself by 
day. A precious pair, by the Pope’s nose! 
Why don’t you paint? Where's your easel /— 
leaning against the wall! Where’s your pal- 
lét? Eh! now; what are you laughing at?” 
Ernest had cast a glance at the table, as 
John asked for the pallet. Not seeing it 
there, he threw a startled look between his 
friends legs, and saw the edge of the mahogany 
on the cushion beneath him. The ludicrous 
fact of the case flashed upon him, and he burst 
inte a fit of laughter. John caught the con- 
tagion, and joined in with a long succession of 
rebounding roars. Between them the room 


ane And now, then,” he shouted, ending off with 
a jolly whoop, while Ernest still shook with 
exhausting merriment, “ what the deuce is it all 
about?” 

Ernest could only ga*p, pointing at the eush- 





times during the operation. First, with “Spare 
the turpentine, mi-boy ;” second, with “It’s 
soaking through the drawers ;” third, with “It's 
running down my legs.” The fourth time, he 
stopped whistling, with a heavy groan, follow- 
ed by a shaking roar of merriment, as Mrs. Mau- 
ley, Susan, and Alice entered the room, and 
stood in amazement at the singular tableau. 
He never moved to get up, only lay and shook; 
while Ernest, with his back to the door, all un- 
conscious of their presence, continued to rub 
and laugh, incited thereto by a sonorous exhor- 
tation to “Go in, lemons!” and a fresh explo 
sion of mirth. 

“Why, boys!” ejaculated Mra. Mauley, with 
clasped hands, “what, in the name of con 
science, are you doing?” 

Ernest came to his feet, as if there had been 
a spring under his knees, and laughed till the 
veins swel ed purplish in his flushed forehead. 
John put ap his head with the utmost solem- 
nity, and made such a comic and ugly face at 
the three ladies, that they could not refrain 
from merriment, which was increase] by his 
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hic explanation of the matter. He got up, 
ma after that, and expressed his satisfac- 
tion and gratitude for the result of the opera- 
tion, in an exceeding!y ridiculous speech, which 
convulsed them. 

Mrs. Mauley and Susan were going out to dine 
at the Widow Niles’ house. John Parks had 
brought the invitation, and Alice, from thence. 
Ernest was included, but he exeused himself. 
It wanted about two hours of the time—two 
o'clock. John set off for home to change his 
clothes, which were scented with turpentine, 
promising to return soon. Mrs. Mauley and Su- 
san went down stairs to dress, leaving Alice 
alone with Ernest. 

If beauty means only classic regularity of feat- 
ures, and a figure of perfect symmetry, Alice 
Bayne was not beautiful. But it does not. 
There was a hallowed sweetness in her face 
that touched your heart like a sorrow. Look- 
ing into the blue and tranquil heaven of her 
mild, clear eyes—at the gentle wisdom of her 
quiet smile—you felt that the light shone from 
a pure heart—that the sow was lovely. The 
forehead, so innovent and holy, was shaded by 
the fair and shadowy hair, with the pale gleam 
of gold upon it, that Guido loved to paint. 
John’s expression, “The sweetest creature God 
ever made,” was the truth, only a little enthu- 
siastic. Of the earth, saintly; of the heavens, 
heavenly—was your dream of the gentle girl. 
Ernest had her portrait there, which he brought 
out from a recess: He had copied her spiritual 
beauty well. He sat conversing with her in a 
quiet and mournful voice, with a troubled shad- 
ow on his face, and she answered him freely 
with the still musie of a tone in hers, that could 
only breathe from the calm religion of a peace- 
ful heart. But they spoke no word of love. 

John came back in a carriage, driven furious- 
ly, and set the house in an uproar with his 
strong vitality, and cataract of good humor. 
It did not last long there, for he went off soon 
with matronly Mrs. Mauley on his arm — her 
especial favorite was he—and Susan and Alice 
following. They were to return at eight or 
nine o'clock in the evening. All but Alice. 
Ernest. was left alone. 

He had a solitary dinner at two o'clock, 
which he hardly touched. It was in a room 
down stairs, antiquely furnished. A quiet serv 
ant girl laid the cloth, and left him; came in 
afterward—removed it—and left him. He did 
not go up stairs again, but sat there. There 
was a portrait in a tarnished gilt frame on the 
wall. An old picture of his grandfather, paint- 
ed in 1774. There was no uniform; the dra- 
pery was plain and dark. The face was, as his 
friend had said, much like his own, only it was 
more grave and martial, and the chin, unlike 
his, bold and firm. It was the face too of a 
man verging upon fifty. It had an expression 
that was hard to define—a meaning so deep 
that it was meaningless. The eyes did not look 
oit from the picture—they were turned away. 





Nothing in the garb betokened the soldier of 
the Old French War, but the hilt of a sword, 
almost concealed by the deep shadow at his 
side, which Time had made still deeper, and 
darker. 

Ernest sat with his eyes brooding on the 
painting, and all the phantoms that his heart 
held in its dungeons, came up, and trooped in a 
ghostly festal gathering through the haunted 
chambers of his brain. The excitement of the 
morning had induced a revulsion as powerful. 
His spirits sank far below their usual gloomy 
standard. Yet this depression was not attend- 
ed by any sense of mental or physical weavi- 
ness. His mind was active, and fecund with 
mad fancies, that came faster and faster as the 
afternoon waned away, and a gradua: shadow 
began to dim the pale sunshine that floated in 
the dusky chamber. He never moved from his 
position, but sat, like one dead, with a strange 
heat in his brain, and a hot mist in his eyes. 
The room grew dimmer and darker. A single 
ray of red sunlight shot through the trees that 
shaded the western window, and resting on the 
picture, gloated on the right hand like blood. 
He watched it till the sun sank. It was gone. 
A cold, gray light was fading in the chamber 
to darkness) The human world had ebbed 
away, and another, and a ghostlier, was left 
stranded in the silence. The pale gleam of the 
early moon, already near the zenith, rested 
faintly on the floor. There was no sound; 
only a dim sense of something moving in the 
air. He rose from his seat. The flush had 
died from his brain, and left him weak. A 
strange lightness made him giddy, and he was 
conscious of a dull pain in the back of his head, 
How still the room was! No murmur on its 
sentient air of death! He himself felt like a 
phantom. He crossed the carpet noiselessly, 
and passed out of the half open door, without 
touching it. Slowly and noiselessly he went 
up the stairs, with no image in his mind but a 
consciousness of something ascending by his 
side. Up through the dark and silent house, 
with that haunting fancy, to his room. He 
took the picture of Alice and set it on an old 
trunk against the wall, a little to the left of the 
sword. He did this without a purpose—moved 
to the action rather by instinct. Then he sat 
down in the cushioned chair with the dim light 
that came from the dormer window resting on 
his figure. All earthly Time seemed to stand 
still. 

As he gazed, a softened light was diffused 
through the darkness, and he was conscious 
that its radiance was centered on the wall. 
Then he saw the sheath slide from the weapon, 
and fall as mute as a feather to the floor. The 
blade was dripping blood! A figure, dark and 
tall, stood before him, between the portrait and 
the sword. It was his grandfathert The face 
was sorrowful and grave, and the eyes bent 
upon him. Slowly the phantom raised its arm 
until the white fore-finger paused, pointing at 
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the picture of Alice. Ernest sprang to his feet | 


being unbeknown to Her ; and that you see from 


with a cold sweat on his forehead. He was | the Fortune I leave you, that Want comes not to 


alone! The sword was bare. It hung in the, 


centre of a yellow shape of moonlight, distinct- 
ly outlined on the shadowy wall in®the form of 
the diamond on a playing-card. The blade 
was red, and glistened in the radiance. The 
sheath lay doubled up on the floor. For a mo- 
rzent he gazed, with starting eyes, upon the 
crimson steel hanging in that mystic shape of 
yellow light. Then he remembered. 

He knew that he had slept and dreamed. 
Tt was one of those strange visions where the 
real and the unreal mingle. The gradual en- 
trance of the moonbeams, the falling of the 
sheath, the paint upon the sword had all been 
seen in the magic giass of illusion, and the few 
seconds of the spectacle were earthly hours. 
It was six o’cloeck when he had entered the 
room, it was now half-past eight. The ghost! 
was it alla dream? Who shall say? 

Ernest bent down, trembling with the reac- 
tion of his excitement, and took the sheath up 
from the floor to replace it. He had taken it 
by the lower extremity, and, in lifting it, the 
leather case dropped, leaving the brass socket 
in his hand. Age had loosened it. In lifting 
up the seabbard again, he saw that a paper, 
which had been wrapped around the end, as 
if to tighten the brass band, was uncurled. 
He stripped it off quickly, for the moonlight 
showed that there was writing upon it. A 
smaller piece was beneath it, which he also un- 
rolled. He lit a lamp, eager to read them. 
They were both narrow strips of very thin 
parchment. The smaller piece had only a few 
figures traced upon it. The other was closely 
written in black ink, very slightly faded. The 
first words drove the blood to the young man’s 
heart, as he perused them. They were, “ My 
Son Ernest.” He remembered! it was the 
name of his dead father! With a beating heart 
he read on. 

My Son Ernest: When I am Dead you will 
rede this, and do my Bidding. It were not to 
your behoof, that you should Be made a Party to 
my secret in the matter whereof I write, Further 
than this. That in deadly Battle, I did Slay by 
@ Foul stroke one Isaac Bayne, Who in his mor- 
tal Life, did wreak his sore Malice on me, in all 
possible Manner ; being moved Thereto by certain 
Injuries I did cause to his Welfare, in my Youth ; 
the which also, as I know, did make him an Ene- 
my to his country in King George’s War, incited 
Thereto by His hate for Me ; and so brought His 
untimely Death by My hand; of the which I 
Most earnestly Repent in my Heart, before my 
Maker, and Hope for Mercy. I have caused his 
Grave to be Memorable; as witness the Tablet 
erected by Me, on Copp’s Hill. It is my Behest 
that you Seek out His Wife, now living in lonely 
Widowhood with Her two Children, a Boy and 
Girl, in Renton village, Kent county, Delaware ; 
to Whom I have at various Times, sent Money 
for Her support By private Means; the Giver 





Her, nor her Children. Also, That you Entreat 
her by Her antient love for Me when she was but 
a Maid, to pardon the Ruin I brought To her 
hearth, in that I slew Her husband, and Jo pray 
for my Soul. She is now An aged Woman, 
Her name is Alice Bayne, and Her Children 
were named Philip and Ann. Do this, and Fail 
not, lest you be held Partner in my Sin. Forget 
not the Widow and the Fatherless. 
Your Father. Ralph Mauley. 1792. 

The tears streamed from Ernest's eyes, as he 
read the last words of the scroll, but there was 
joy in his heart, and light had shone upon his 
tronbled dreams. He looked at the date of the 
parchment. 1792! It was the year in which 
Colonel Mauley had died. His decease was 
sudden—perhaps an hour after he had written 
those lines—perhaps a day! His son must have 
been about the age of Ernest at that period— 
some twenty-five years. He had married ten 
years afterward. But the scroll had never 
reached him! The old Colonel had died, and 
made no sign to denote its place of concealment. 
Why should he have left it in the socket of the 
scabbard? Perhaps it was his habit to leave 
memoranda there ;—perhaps some eccentric, or 
some ideal feeling prompted him to make the 
weapon which had wrought his sin, the casket 
of his deed of atonement. The figures on the 
smaller slip might be notes of the sums he had 
sent at several times to the widow of Bayne, 
and placed there for their connection with the 
same matter. And now, after many years, when 
father and son were dust, the grandchild of the 
writer held the parchments in his hand! 

The silence was broken by a bustle and laugh- 
ter from the lower rooms, announcing the re- 
turn of the party. The joyous voice of John 
was distinct above the rest. The human world 
had flowed back again, but in the interval the 
shores of the unearthly had been left bare, and 
a solitary soul had seen its mysteries, and grown 
wiser for the lesson. 

Ernest put away the two slips carefully, and 
went down stairs. Two or three voices talking 
and laughing together, made racket enough for 
a dozen. But he went in, and started to see 
that Alice had returned with them. 

“Ha! ha!” said John, “here’s the Hermit! 
Here’s the Friar of Orders Gray! Ah! mi-boy, 
you should have been with us! A glorious 
time we had. And here’s Alice! We made 
her come along because the night was so fine 
—moonlight, balmy airs, et cetera; and by all 
that’s sacred and holy, you shall gallant her 
home. Hallo! young man!—what’s the mat- 
ter !—how pale he is! Ernest—” and he whisp- 
ered roguishly in his ear—“have you seen 
Mauley’s ghost?” 

Ernest Jooked him straight in the eyes for a 
second, atd then in an answering whisper, and 
with an expression that made John stare, he 
replied--“ Yes!” But while John looked at 
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him, uncertain whether to laugh or look grave, 
he turned away, and said with cheerful vivacity 
—*T’m glad you came back, Alice, and I shall 
certainly wend home with you—if you'll let 
oe he sat down, in the light of her wise 
and gentle smile, and began to converse. The 
lamplight shone on the roguish face of John, 
who was sitting with his back to them near a 
table, with Mrs. Mauley and bright Susan oppo- 
site, listening and laughing to an odd story of 
some adventure in Europe, that he was recount- 
ing with a gusto all his own. They had become 
so absorbed in the narration, that before long 
Ernest slipped out of the door, and Alice fol- 
lowed, unpereeived by them. In the dark 
corridor she laid her slight hand on his arm, 
and murmured— 

“What is it that you have to show me, Er- 
nest ?” 

“Come with me, Alice. Keep by my side— 
for it is dark here.” He led her up stairs to 
the room that he had left. They stood in the 
" pale glory of the moonlight before the ancient 
sword. The mystic light lay motionless in the 
still, clear eyes of Alice, and touched her float- 
ing tresses with a golden bloom. Her gaze was 
bound to the dark and shining orbs of Ernest, 
luminous and tender-in their shadow. 

“Ernest; you said that you had something 
to show me; what is it?” 

“Sweet Alice! I have to show you my heart! 
Read it in my face! There is nothing there 
but love for you.” 

She turned away, and a faint flush crimsoned 
the whiteness of her pure forehead. Then she 
came quickly to his arms, and the fair head, 
and the throbbing bosom lay upon his breast. 
No suund—no word! But gathered to his heart 
with a closer clasp, her happy face, with a 
swimming glory in the meek and dove-like eyes, 
looked up to his. The moonlight lay upon 
their figures as they stood locked in each others 
arms, with soul and soul blended into one. 
Earth had blossomed into Eden! 

Down stairs, John Parks had just proposed 
the ringing question—“ Where, in the blue 
deuce, can they have gone?”—when the door 
opened, and Ernest entered, leading Alice by 
the hand. There was such a radiant pride on 
his countenance—such peaceful joy in hers— 
that the rest sat mute. 

“Mother!” said Ernest, “come here!” 

Mrs. Mauley came quickly, in surprise. 

“Mother! when you call John your son, a 
month hence, you will also call Alice your 
daughter. Take her, mother, to your love!” 

She stood silent with a momentary astonish- 
ment. With a start she took the drooping form 
of Alice to her bosom. John sat with his mouth 
and eyes staring at Ernest; then turning his 
bead slowly toward Susan, whose bright coun- 
tenance trembled: between a smile and a tear, 
he sprang up from his seat, with a sudden flush 
blazing out on his handsome face—made two 





strides over to him, and caught him to his arms, 
Bursting away, he executed a pirouette that 
Taglioni in her best days never excelled—leap- 
ed up with three distinct pigeon-wings in the 
air, came down with an exulting whoop, flung 
himself into his chair, at full length, with a mel- 
low peal of laughter; stopped suddenly, cov- 
ered his face with his hands, and wept! Drop 
the vail. 





In the afternoon of the following day, Ernest 
standing with Alice by the vault of hie family in 
the ancient burial-ground, told her all. The sun 
was near setting when he ended, and the slant- 
ing light rested softly on the green mounds, and 
the leaning head-stones with their lengthening 
shadows. Alice had listened silently, and with- 
out surprise, during the narration. Her soul 
looked from the present to the future; the spirit 
of her lover dreamed in the present of the past. 
Only onee she had interrupted him. It was 
when he read from the parchment that the 
widow of her slain ancestor had two children, 
Philip and Ann; and she then murmured that 
the name of her father was Philip Bayne. 

They walked slowly through the rough hil- 
locks and crumbling tombstones, and paused 
with uncovered heads by the Tory’s grave. The 
tablet was a plain slab, stained with the gray 
and green mould of many years. The inscrip- 
tion had been cut deep in the stone, and was 
very legible. It was simply; Isaac Bayne, 
June 20, 1775. Below the rounded summit, 
were the three letters, LH.S. Ernest murmur- 
ed slowly the Latin legend of which they were 
the initials: “Iesus Homrnum Satvator.” 

“Sweet Alice,” he said, in a deep and mourn- 
ful voice, “the dust that lies beneath this grave 
was disenchanted in a moment; this soul went 
out in sudden agony from its rent clay—in the 
madness of carnage—with all its heavy load of 
sin upon it. The fire of Hate was fierce with- 
in the brain; the cold bitterness of brooding 
years was in the heart; the frantic vigor of 
strife nerved the arm! The wrongs that he 
had suffered were unatoned; the injuries that 
he had returned were unrepented. If the mor- 
tal frame is but the mould for the spirit; if the 
soul is moulded by its earthly life for all eter- 
nity, and continues as it is last, when Death 
places his white and icy seal upon the body to 
announce that all is finished! then this man is 
but a disembodied Fiend! His slayer purged 
away a crime by his remorse, and baffled Doom 
by Repentance; but the slain rushed from earth 
with all his strife and hate and bitterness hot 
within him; and the wretchedness of his life 
Here, may be still wretchedness There!” 

“Dear Ernest,” she replied, “these are but 
Pagan fancies. The prayers of the wife he left 
behind him, and the young faces of his father- 
less children would appeal to Heaven for him 
if an appeal were needed. But the Mercy of 
the good and wise God was over him in his 
death as in his life, and Infinite Love will not 
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desert those who are not deserted even by the 
weak love of earth, What words of compas- 
sion were those you spoke just now!” 

“What words do you mean, Alice?” said he, 
raising his thoughtful face to hers. 

The sun was setting behind her, and the 
heavenly sweetness of the smile upon her tran- 
quil face seemed to accord with the faint glory 
that rested, like the halo of a saint, upon her 
golden hair. Her hand pointed to the tablet. 

“ Look, Ernest,” she said, “look there!” 

The lower part of the stone was in shadow. 
Only on the summit a bright ray of sunshine 
rested, and, gleaming aslant the surface, gilded 
the lines of the letters I. H. S. with a radiant 
fire. The clear voice of Alice stole upon the 
hush of the quiet air, and thrilled in tie mel- 
ancholy heart of Ernest like a strain of music, 

“ Jesus, Man’s Savior!” . 


The story ends here, for I have nothing more 
to tell, except this, that, in the evening of that 
day, every one sat up stairs in Ernest’s room, 
while he recounted the legend and the rest at 
length. The foster-mother of Alice was there, 
the Widow Niles, a very pleasant, and restless, 
and rigid old lady, sheathed in a flexible mail 
of black bombazine, that was always rustling 
and clashing softly with her motion. John had 
quietly put the lamp out; I faney that his oc- 
cupation of a very wide cushioned chair with 
Susan had something to do with that. But 
when the tale was ended there was a long spell 
of silence. No one seemed willing to break the 
charm. There was no sound in the dim and 
quiet air of the chamber, but a soft rustling and 
elashing, like the wings of invisible angels. 
Alice sat with her dear fair head resting on the 
white hands that lay on Ernest's shoulder, and 
his face was bent bown to hers. Then, while 
they all sat mute as shadows, the gradual moon- 
light, gliding softly through the dormer win- 
dow, shaped itself into the form of the diamond 
upon the dusky wall, and, in the centre of the 
yellow splendor, with its metal hilt and pom- 
mel, and the brass on the black sheath gleam- 
ing in the light like gold, hung the ancient 
Sworp or Mautey! 


THE PUBLIC. CAREER OF TALLEYRAND. 
ye reticoanse has been especially maltreat- 

ed by common fame. By most who know 
his name, he is regarded as a second Macchia- 
velli—as little understood and as ruthlessly 
elandered as the first—an intriguing and un- 
principled diplomatist—a heartless persiflewr— 
the very incarnation of political profligacy and 
shameless tergiversation. His portraits have 
almost all been drawn by his foes—by those 
whom hs had baffled, or by those whom he had 
deserted—by those whom his pungent sarcasms 
had wounded, or whom his superior address had 
mortified; and his own memoirs, from his own 
hand, are to remain a sealed book till, by the 
death of every one whom they could compro- 








————— 
mise (or, say his enemies, who could contradict 
them), they have become interesting to the his. 
torian alone. Talleyrand was something very 
different from the popular conception of him 
He was a profound thinker; he had strong po. 
litical opinions, if he had no moral principles: 
he was at least as bold, daring, and decided in 
action as he was sagacious in council; his po- 
litical and social tact—which is wisdom so quick 
and piercing as to seem unreasoning—had the 
promptitude and certainty of an instinct; and 
living in constant intereourse, hostile or friend. 
ly, with the ablest men of that stirring epoch, 
he acquired an undisputed ascendency over 
them all by the simple influence of a kecner in- 
tellect and a subtler tongue. 

Far from being devoid of political predilee- 
tions and convictions, his whole career, from the 
time he entered the States-General, showed that 
both were very strong in him. He had thought 
deeply, and he felt keenly. That much of per- 
sonal feeling entered into the motives which 
determined him to the course he took, and that 
much of egotism and scorn of his fellow-men 
mingled with and alloyed his lofty and perse- 
vering ambition, can not be denied, and is not 
to be wondered at. We must read his charac. 
ter and career by the light which his early his- 
tory throws over it, and we shall find there 
enough amply to explain both his steady pref. 
erence for constitutional liberty after the En- 
glish model, and the ardor and determination 
with which he threw himself into the most act- 
ive ranks of the Revolutionists. He had suf- 
fered too much under the old régime not to de- 
sire to sweep away a system which permitted 
such injustices as he had endured. He had seen 
too thoroughly the hollowness and rottenness 
of every thing around him—the imbecile fee- 
bleness of the court, the greediness and impiety 
of the Chureh, the selfish and heartless profli- 
gacy of the higher ranks—to be of opinion that 
there was much worth preserving in the exist- 
ing state of things. He had too fine a fancy 
and too powerful a mind not to participate in 
some measure in the hopes then entertained by 
all the more “ erected spirits” of the nation, of 
an era of glorious social regeneration. He was 
a bishop against his will; he had lived in the 
very centre of all the elegant immoralities of 
Paris; and he had studied and conversed with 
Voltaire. He was the eldest son of one of the 
noblest families of France; but having been 
lamed by an accident arising from the combined 
neglect of parents and menials, he was com- 
pelled, by one of those acts of family tyranny 
then by no means uncommon, to forego his 
birth-right, and accept the destiny of younger 
sons in that age and of that rank—viz., to go 
into the Church. Without being allowed to re 
turn to the paternal roof, he was transferred 
from his nurse’s cottage to the ecclesiastical 
seminary of Saint Sulpice, and thence to the 
College of theSorbonne. He was made a priest 
without the slightest attention either to his 
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wishes or his character. Boiling over with 
youthful passions, with healthy energy, with 
splendid talents, with mundane tastes, he was 
condemned by an act of flagrant injustice to a 
life of celibacy, of inaction, and of religious du- 
ties, which, in the case of one so devoid of de- 
votional sentiment as he was, could only be 
the most loathsome and wearisome hypocrisy. 
What wonder that a mighty wrong like this 
should have sunk into his mind, and greatly 
modified his views and feelings, even if it did 
not sour his temper? At college he brooded 
over his mortification and looked his destiny 
in the face, and deliberately took his course. 
With rare powers like his, he felt that obseuri- 
ty was impossible, but that he must rise by a 
different ladder from the one he would hisnself 
have chosen. ‘He resolved to triumph over 
those who had degraded him, but to whom he 
knew himself in every way superior; and he 
prepared himself to do so by sedulous and earn- 
est study. He spoke little, he reflected much. 
Naturally both intelligent and ardent, he taught 
himself to become well-informed, reserved, and 
self-restrained; and from the training which the 
Catholic Church has always given to its serv- 
ants, he learned that untiring and watchful pa- 
tience, that deep insight into men, that quick 
appreciation of circumstances, those gentle and 
insinuating manners, that habitual quietude, 
that prompt and well-timed activity, which 
were his most distinguishing qualities through 
life, and his chief instruments of success. When 
he had completed his theological studies, he en- 
tered the world—to enjoy it and subdue it. He 
was known as the Abbé de Perigord. 

He soon became agent-general for the clergy 
—an office of great ‘influence and importance 
—and subsequently Bishop of Autun, and when 
the States-General met, he was elected as deputy 
from his diocese. He was now thirty-five years 
of age. Heat once embraced the popular side, 
and beeame prominent.and powerful. His voice 
was raised in favor both of liberty of thought 
and of equality of civil rights. He supported 
the union of the three orders—the first great 
step of the revolution; he persuaded the Assem- 
bly to decide against those mandats impératife, 
which would have made its members the mere 
slaves and mouthpieces of their constituents; he 
was one of eight who was selected to prepare 
the New Constitution which was to regenerate 
the country ; he was appointed to report upon 
asystem of National Education, and the memoir 
which he presented to the Assembly not only 
obtained an instant and vast celebrity, but 
formed the foundation of the plan then adopted, 
and which exists with little change to the pres- 
ent day. Besides these labors he paid special 
attention to the finances, which were then in a 
most deplorable condition; he supported the 
proposals of Necker; and it was on his motion 
that the Assembly resolved on the seizure and 
sale of all ecclesiastical property as belonging 
to the State, and on the reduction of the clergy 





from the position of independent proprietors to 
that of salaried employés. In doing this he 
proposed to improve the condition of the infe- 
rior clergy, while he hoped at the same time 
to avert a national bankruptcy. At the same 
time he supported the equalization of imposts, 
and the entire suppression of all feudal and 
seignorial rights. Finally, he was appointed 
by his colleagues to draw up an address to the 
nation explaining and justifying the proceed- 
ings of the Assembly, and so admirably did he 
discharge this function, that he was shortly 
afterward elected President by a large majority. 

What might have been hix course during the 
subsequent. and more stormy phases of the Revo- 
lution we can not. pretend to.conjecture.. Happi- 
ly for him he was saved from having to take a 
part in scenes where almost any part would 
have been questionable, objectionable, and un- 
safe. He had resigned, or rather abjured, his 
clerical functions, and early in 1792 was sent to 
England on a diplomatic mission, the object of 
which was to substitute a national for a court 
alliance. Thirty-eight years afterward, at the 
age of seventy-six, he was again accredited to 
the same country on a similar errand. His 
first and last diplomatic acts at least were con- 
sistent and in unison, He remained in England 
(with the exception of a short visit to Paris) till 
the following year, when Robespierre proscribed 
him, and shortly afterward Mr. Pitt ordered 
him te quit the country in twenty-four hours. 
His residence in England chiefly in the society 
of Madame de Staél, increased his admiration for 
British institutions, but he was ill received in 
the higher circles—b&ing regarded partly as an 
apostate priest, partly-as a reputed profligate, 
partly as an intriguing revolutionist. But those 
who knew him at this period deseribe him as 
one of the most fascinating of companions, quiet, 
gentle, caressing, and attentive—speaking little, 
but when he did speak, compressing volumes 
into a single phrase. 

Proseribed in France, and banished from En- 
gland, M. de Talleyrand went to America, and, 
as a Memoir which he afterward read before 
the National Institute testifies, did not waste 
his time while there. But when a better day 
began to dawn after the overthrow of the 
Reign of Terror, Chénier, at the instigation of 
Madame de Staél, procured a deeree of the Con- 
vention, erasing his name from the list of emi- 
grants and permitting hisreturn. He re-entered 
France, and after a short interval was made 
Minister of Foreign Affairs under the Directory ; 
but as they became more and more imbecile, 
and a change more and more inevitable and 
desirable, he was or contrived to be dismissed 
in the early part of 1799, and thus found him- 
self at liberty to assist. Bonaparte in his revolu- 
tion of the 18th Brumaire, which it is diffieult 
not to regard as, under the circumstances, the 
greatest service he ever rendered to his country. 
Madame de Staél never forgave his adhesion to 
the popular young hero But Talleyrand saw 
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that France was perishing for want of a govern- 
ment ; that her politicai notabilities were neither 
honest enough, wise enough, nor able enough 
to rescue and regenerate her; disorder in the 
finances, disorganization in the interior, and dis- 
aster abroad, all clamored loudly for a change ; 
and in the vigorous intellect, gigantic sagacity, 
and iron will of the young conqueror of Italy, 
Talleyrand, like most Frenchmen, recognized 
the Man for the crisis—”4omme nécessaire, as 
Necker termed him. Th .aode in which the 
Directory and its councils were overthrown was 
audacious and violent enough; but the result 
went far to justify the actors. Order at home 
and victory abroad followed in quick succes- 
sion; the finances were restored; confidence 
was re-awakened ; the funds rose; an admira- 
ble system of administration was established ; 
France was at once reconstituted, after ten years 
of misery, crime, and chaos; and the period 
from 1800 to 1807, during which Talleyrand 
was the principal minister, was beyond example 
the most glorious in her annals. It is true that 
much of the work of Talleyrand’s earlier years 
was upset: much however remained indestruct- 
ible. It is true that under Napoleon France 
enjoyed only the shadow of those parliamentary 
institutions to which Talleyrand was sincerely 
attached, and which formed part of the original 
constitution urged upon and adopted by the 
First Consul; but probably by this time the 
experienced Minister had begun to feel that at 
that crisis a man was more important than an 
institution—which it must be allowed had not 
been attended with any brilliant success. It is 
true that during his periof of office Talleyrand 
had to sanction and transact many acts of in- 
justice and oppression to foreign nations, and 
to witness much tyfanny at home; but he prob- 
ably satisfied himself with reflecting that he 
was serving his chief and aggrandizing his 
country. He quitted office after the Peace of 
Tilsit, when France was at her culminating 
point. He set his face steadily against the Em- 
peror’s subsequent aggressions. He condemned 
the invasion of Spain so severely, that Napoleon, 
in deep indignation, deprived him of his dignity 
at court as Grand Chamberlain. His deep and 
far-seeing sagacity probably perceived that the 
ambition of the Emperor had blinded and im- 
paired his genius, and that he had embarked in 
a course which must lead to ultimate reaction 
andruin. In all likelihood this ruin was greatly 
hastened by his retirement from the direction 
of affairs, for his coolness, patience, and wisdom 
had often tempered the hastiness and impetuos- 
ity of Napoleon. 

Napoleon never forgave Talleyrand his con- 
demnation of the Spanish invasion. He hated 
him, as he hated all who opposed his will or 
criticised his measures; but at the same time 
he knew him too well not to fear him. He sus- 

his designs and dreaded his intrigues; 
but he dared not take any decided steps against 
him, and Talleyrand.was far too wary to give 





him any excuse. Under the irritating influence 
of these feelings the Emperor lost no opportu- 
nity of menacing and insulting the retired min- 
ister, often in the vulgarest and rudest manner, 
Some of these sallies Talleyrand endured with 
the imperturbable and impassive manner which 
distinguished him, some he retorted with spirit 
and success. But those who read the account 
of the scenes which passed between these amis 
@ autrefois will find little reason either for won- 
der or for blame, if the ex-minister’s patriotic 
desire for the termination of Napoleon’s reign 
was heightened by something of personal ani- 
mosity. Be this as it may, Talleyrand remain. 
ed in a state of watchful inaction till the Allies 
approached Paris in 1814, when it became evi- 
dent that Napoleon’s career was ended, and 
that all a good citizen could do was to make 
the best terms he could for his country, both 
with the enemies who had conquered her, and 
with the sovereign who was to mount upon 
her throne. This task Talleyrand undertook 
with unusual vivacity and energy. After the 
capitulation he saved France from much misery, 
and possibly from a civil war, by his resolute 
opposition to any mezzo-termine, such as a re- 
gency and the proclamation of Napoleon’s son, 
or of Bernadotte, as was once proposed. He 
therefore supported with all his influence the 
restoration of the Bourbons; but, cognizant of 
their incurable character, and faithful to his old 
political ideas, he insisted upon the promulga- 
tion of “the Charter,” which established a con- 
stitutional monarchy and two Chambers. The 
basis of the institutions which governed France 
from 1814 to 1830, she owed to Talleyrand. 
His next task was a far more difficult one. It 
was to act as minister for the foreign affairs of 
a conquered country, and in a camp of conquer. 
ors met to decide upon her limits and her fate 
His genius was never so manifest as at the Con 
gress of Vienna. He had to deal with sover- 
eigns burning to avenge spoliations and hu 
miliations which no doubt might justify the 
severest retaliation, and furious at the suffer- 
ings and maltreatments they had undergone; 
he had to persuade them to turn their vengeance 
against Napoleon, not against France. They 
had met to despoil and deal with her at their 
free pleasure; he had to induce them to admit 
her as one of the high contracting powers. He 
suceeeded chiefly through his influence with 
Alexander, in obtaining a seat at their councils, 
and once there, his supreme ability soon gave 
him an irresistible ascendant: he succeeded in 
sowing dissension between the Allies, and at 
last in persuading them that it would be a bad 
and shallow policy to weaken France too much. 
But in the mean time Louis XVIIL, freed from 
the councils of his wise minister, whose superi- 
ority annoyed and eclipsed him, had committed 
folly after folly, had disgusted the army, and 
alienated the returning affections of the people 
Napoleon had landed from Elba, and was again 
upon the throne, and Louis was a fugitive at 
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Ghent. The Allies had to commence a new 
war, and the crowning victory of Waterloo, 
and the surrender of Napoleon, placed France 
more completely at their mercy than before. 
Their indignation was, of course, more vehement 
than ever, and the task of Talleyrand in appeas- 
ing them incomparably more difficult ; and find- 
ing his esforts of no avail, either to control the 
irritated monarch or pacify his furious allies, 
he quitted office to avoid signing the humiliat- 
ing treaty of 1815. Before doing so, however, 
he had persuaded Louis XVIII. to issue the 
Proclamation of Cambrai, promising a more 
faithful adherence to, and a more liberal inter- 
pretation of the Charter, and greater deference 
to those notions of liberty which the revolution 
of 1789 had indelibly rooted in the minds of the 
people. He had the utmost difficulty in per- 
suading the incurable old Bourbon that the 
permanence of his throne depended on his man- 
agement of the democratic spirit, and that the 
adoption of the policy of the Legitimists would 
be fatal to him. The king became anxious to 
get rid of his importunate councilor, and by 
way of hinting to him the propriety of retiring, 
he asked him one day how far it was to Va- 
lencay, the country-seat of M. de Talleyrand. 
“1 do not know precisely,” replied the minister; 
“but it must be ¢wice as far as from here to 
Gand;” intimating that before he (Talleyrand) 
could reach Valengay, Louis, deprived of the 
safeguard of his counsel, would be again an 
exile. 

From the time of his retirement he took his 
place in the ranks of the liberal opposition in 
the Chamber of Peers, and steadily set his face 
against the oppression and reactionary follies 
of the Restoration. In 1880 what he had long 
foreseen took place: a new revolution, patiently 
toiled for during fifteen years of selfishness and 
blunders, again drove the Bourbons into exile, 
and summoned the ‘veteran diplomatist into 
public life once more. He gave Louis Philippe 
the benefit of his multifarious experience, and 
accepted the embassy to England, with the 
view of cementing that alliance between the 
two countries which had been the earliest ob- 
ject of his official life. That done, he once 
more retired into privacy; and died at the age 
of eighty-four, with faculties and cheerfulness 
alike unimpaired—though no man had lived 
through scenes more calculated to crush the 
one and exhaust the other. 

The great crime against political morality 
with which he is reproached—his inconstancy 
—seemed at all times to lie very lightly on his 
conscience. He spoke of his changes without 
the smallest embarrassment or shame, alleging 
that what he served was not this or that Gov- 
ernment, but his Country, under the political 
form which it had put on for the time being; 
that he was faithful to each Administration so 
long as it suited France, and wisely and honest- 
ly consulted her interests; and that he never 
deserted any till it had become the duty of ev- 











ery good citizen todo so. He has also been se- 
verely reproached with avarice and corruption, 
and probably the charge was not without foun- 
dation; but there is no reason to believe that 
he ever betrayed or sold his country or his em- 
ployers for his own private interests; and at a 
period when it was a customary and almost an 
avowed transaction for Ministers to receive vast 
presents, called pots-de-vin, from powers or par- 
ties whom they had been able to gratify and 
serve, we can scarcely judge a man according 
to the purer delicacy and severer standard of 
to-day. This much is certain—that, surround- 
ed with enemies and beset with dangers at ev- 
ery period of his public life, he was never known 
to counsel a violence or to be guilty of a ven- 
geance; he punished his adversaries by bon-mota 


alone; he was in all things a moderator and a 


friend of peace; and in private life he was gen. 
tle, amiable, and singularly beloved by all who 
were admitted to hisintimacy. The character 
of his intellect was in many respects Italian 
rather than French ; and to find his parallel we 
must go back to the statesmen who ruled Flor- 
ence and Milan during the Middle Ages. His 
subtlety and finesse belonged to both countries : 
his patience, his quietness, his imperturbable 
sweetness of temper, were exclusively Italian; 
while there was something almost feminine in 
the seductive attractiveness of his manner. On 
the whole, if we consider the moral atmosphere 
in which he was born and bred, the false posi- 
tion in which early injustice had placed him, 
the fearful times in which he lived and acted— 
times eminently fatal to all high enthusiasm, to 
all fixed opinions, to all inflexible constancy— 
times which tried the courage of the bravest, 
the convictions of the most obstinate, the faith 
of the most earnest—we shall be disposed to 
judge him with unwonted indulgence, and may 
perhaps be justified in pronouncing him as wor- 
thy of esteem and admiration as any public man 
can be who lays claim to no lofty sentiment, no 
stern principles, and no spirit of self-denial or 
self-sacrifice. 





STORIES OF THE HUGUENO’S. 
HAVE always been interested in the con- 
versation of any one who could tell me any 

thing about the Huguenots; and, little by lit- 
tle, I have picked up many fragments of in- 
formation respectingthem. I will just recur to 
the well-known fact that, five years after Henry 
the Fourth’s formal abjuration of the Protestant 
faith, in fifteen hundred and ninety-three, he 
secured to the French Protestants their religious 
liberty by the Edict of Nantes. His unworthy 
son, however, Louis the Thirteenth, refused 
them the privileges which had been granted to 
them by this act; and, when reminded of the 
claims they had, if the promises of Henry the 
Third and Henry the Fourth were to be regard- 
ed, he answered that ‘the first-named monarch 
feared them, and the latter loved them; brt he 
neither feared nor loved them.” The extermi- 
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nation of the Huguenots was a favorite project 
with Cardinal Richelieu, and it was at his in- 
stigation that the second siege of Rochelle was 
undertaken—known even to the most careless 
student of history for the horrors of famine 
which the besieged endured. Miserably disap- 
pointed as they were at the failure of the looked- 
for assistanee from England, the mayor of the 
town, Guiton, rejected the conditions of peace 
which Cardinal Richelieu offered; namely, that 
they would raze their fortifications to the 
ground, and suffer the Catholics to enter. But 
there was a traitorous faction in the town; and, 
on Guiton’s rejection of the terms, this faction 
collected in one night a crowd of women and 
children and aged persons, and drove them be- 
yond the lines; they were useless, and yet they 
ate food. Driven out from the beloved city, 
tottering, faint, and weary, they were fired at 
by the enemy; and the survivors came plead- 
ing back to the walls of Rochelle, pleading for 
a quiet shelter to die in, even if their death 
were caused by hunger. When two-thirds of 
the inhabitants had perished—when the sur- 
vivors were insufficient to bury their dead— 
when ghastly corpses out-numbered the living, 
miserable, glorious Rochelle, stronghold of the 
Huguenots, opened its gates to receive the Ro- 
man Catholic Cardinal, who celebrated mass in 
the church of St. Marguerite, once the beloved 
sanctuary of Protestant worship. As we cling 
to the memory of the dead, so did the Hugue- 
nots remember Rochelle. Years—long years 
of suffering—gone by, a village sprung up, not 
twenty miles from New York, and the name of 
that village was New Rochelle: and the old 
men told with tears of the sufferings their pa- 
rents had undergone when they were little 
children, far away across the sea, in the “ pleas- 
ant” land of France. 

Richelieu was otherwise occupied after this 
seeond siege of Rochelle, and had to put his 
echemes for the extermination of the Huguenots 
on one side. So they lived in a kind of trem- 
bling, uncertain peace during the remainder of 
the reign of Louis the Thirteenth. But they 
strove to avert persecution by untiring submis- 
sion. It was not until sixteen hundred and 
eighty-three that the Huguenots of the south 
of France resolved to profess their religion, and 
refuse any longer to be registered among those 
of the Roman Catholic faith; to be martyrs, 
rather than apostates or hypocrites. On an ap- 
pointed Sabbath, the old deserted. Huguenot 
churshes were reopened; nay, those in ruins, 
of which but a few stones remained to tell the 
tale of having once been holy ground, were 
peopled with attentive hearers, listening to the 
Word of God as preached by reformed minis- 
ters. Languedoc, Cevennes, Dauphigny, seem- 
ed alive with Huguenote—even as the High- 
lands were, at the chieftain’s call, alive with 
armed men, whose tartans had been hidden but 
a moment before in the harmonious and blend- 
ing colors of the heather. 





Dragonnades took place, and cruelties were 
perpetrated, which it is as well, for the honor 
of human nature, should be forgotten. Twenty. 
four thousand conversions were announced to 
Le Grand Louis, who fully believed in them 
The more far-seeing Madame de Maintenon 
hinted at her doubts in the famous speech, 
“Even if the fathers are hypocrites, the chil. 
dren will be Catholics.” 

And then came the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. A multitude of weak reasons were 
alleged, as. is generally the case, where there is 
not one that is really good or presentable; such 
as that the Edict was never meant to be per. 
petual; that (by the blessing of Heaven and 
the dragonnades) the Huguenots had returned 
to the true faith, therefore the Edict was use 
less—a mere matter of form, &c., &e. 

As a “mere matter. of form,” some penalties 
were decreed against the professors of the ex- 
tinct heresy. Every Huguenot place of worship 
was to be destroyed; every minister who re. 
fused to conform was to be sent to the Hopi- 
taux des Forgats at Marseilles and at Valence. 
If he had been noted for his zeal, he was to be 
considered “ obstinate,” and sent to slavery for 
life in such of the West Indian islands as belong. 
ed to the French. The children of Huguenot 
parents were to be taken from them by force, 
and educated by the Roman Catholic monks or 
nuns. These are but a few of the enactments 
contained in the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. 

And now come in some of the traditions 
which I have heard and collected. 

A friend of mine, a descendant. from some of 
the Huguenots who succeeding in emigrating to 
England, has told me the following particulars 
of her great-great-grandmother's escape. This 
lady’s father was a Norman farmer, or rather 
small landed. proprietor. His name was Le 
febvre; he had two sons, grown men, stout and 
true; able to protect themselves, and choose 
their own line of conduct. But he had also one 
little daughter, Magdalen, the child of his old 
age, and the darling of his house; keeping it 
alive and glad with her innocent prattle. His 
small estate was far away from any large town, 
with its corn fields and. orchards surrounding 
the old ancestral house. There was plenty al- 
‘ways in it; and though the wife was an invalid, 
there was always a sober cheerfulness present, 
to give a charm to the abundanee. 

The family Lefebvre lived almost entirely on 
the produce of the estate, and had little need 
for much communication with their nearest 
neighbors, with whom, however, as kindly, 
well-meaning people they were on good terms, 
although they differed in their religion, In 
those days coffee was scarcely known, even in 
large cities; honey supplied the place of sugar, 
and for the potage, the bowilli, the vegetables, 
the salad, the fruit, the garden, farm and or- 
chard of the Lefebvres was all-sufficient. The 
woolen cloth was spun by the men of the house 
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on winters’ evenings, standing by the great 
wheel, and carefully and slowly turning it to 
secure evenness of thread. The women took 
charge of the linen, gathering, and drying, and 
beating the bad smelling hemp, the ugliest crop 
that grew about the farm; and reserving the 
delicate blue-flowered flax for the fine thread 
needed for the daughter’s trousseau; for as 
soon as a woman child was born, the mother, 
lying too faint to work, smiled as she planned 
the web of dainty linen, which was to be woven 
at Rouen, out of the flaxen thread of gossamer 
fineness, to be spun by no hand, as you may 
guess, but that mother’s own. And the farm- 
maidens took pride in the store of sheets and 
table napery which they were to have a share 
in preparing for the future wedding of the little 
baby, sleeping serene in her warm cot, by her 
mother’s side. Such being the self-sufficient 
habits of the Norman farmers, it was no wonder 
that in the eventful year of sixteen hundred 
and eighty-five, Lefebvre remained ignorant for 
many days of that Revoeation which was stir- 
ring the whole souls of his co-religionists. But 
there was to be a cattle fair at Avranches, and 
he needed a barren cow to fatten up and salt 
for the winter’s provisions. Accordingly, the 
large-boned Norman horse was.accoutred, sum- 
mer as it was, with all its paraphernalia of 
high-peaked wooden saddle, blue sheep-skin, 
searlet worsted fringe and tassels; and the 
farmer Lefebvre, slightly stiff in his limbs, after 
sixty winters, got on from the horse block by 
the stable wall, his little daughter Magdalen 
nodding and kissing her hand as he rode away. 
When he arrived at the fair in the great place 
before the eathedral in Avranches, he was struck 
with the absence of many of those who were 
united to him by the bond of their common 
persecuted religion; and on the faces of the 
Huguenot farmers who were there, was an ex- 
pression of gloom and sadness. In answer to 
his inquiries, he learned for the first time of the 
Revocation of the Ediet of Nantes. He and his 
sons could sacrifice any thing—would be proud 
of martyrdom if need were—but the clause 
which cut him to the heart, was that which 
threatened that his pretty, innocent, sweet Mag- 
dalen might be taken from him and consigned 
to the teachings of a convent. A convent, to 
the Huguenots’ excited prejudices, implied a 
place of dissolute morals, as well as of idolatrous 
doctrine. 

Poor farmer Lefebvre thought no more of the 
cow he went to purchase; the life and death— 
nay, the salvation or damnation—of his darling, 
seemed to him to depend on the speed with 
which he could reach his home and take meas- 
ures for her safety. What these were to be he 
could not tell in this moment of bewildered 
terror; for, even while he watched the stable- 
boy at the inn arranging his horse’s gear with- 
out daring to help him—for fear his early de- 
parture and undue haste might excite suspicion 
in the malignant faces he saw gathering about 





him—even while he trembled with impatience, 
his daughter might be carried away out of his 
sight, forever and ever. He mounted and spur- 
red the old horse; but the road was hilly, and the 
steed had not had his accustomed rest; and was 
poorly fed, according to the habit of the country; 
and, at last, he almost stood still at the foot of 
every piece of rising-ground. Farmer Lefebvre 
dismounted, and ran by the horse’s side up 
every hill, pulling him along, and encouraging 
his flagging speed by every conceivable noise, 
meant to be cheerful, though the tears were 
fast running down the old man’s cheeks. He 
was almost sick with the revulsion of his fears, 
when he saw Magdalen sitting out in the sun, 
playing with the “fromages” of the mallow- 
plant, which are such a delight to Norman 
children. He got off his horse, which found its 
accustomed way into the stable. He kissed 
Magdalen over and over again, the tears com- 
ing down his cheeks like rain. And then he 
went in to tell his wife—his poor invalid wife. 
She received the news more tranquilly than he 
had done. Long illness had deadened the joys 
and fears of this world to her. She could even 
think and suggest. ‘That night a fishing. 
smack was to sail from Granville to the Chan. 
nel Islands. Some of the people, who had called 
at the Lefebvre farm on their way to Avranches, 
had told her of ventures they were making, in 
sending over apples and pears to be sold in 
Jersey, where the orchard crops had failed. The 
captain was a friend of one of her absent sons; 
for his sake—” 

“ But we must part from her—from Magdalen, 
the apple of our eyes. And she—she has never 
left her home before, never been away from us 
—who will take care of her? Marie, I say, who 
is to take care of the precious child?” And the 
old man was choked with his sobs. Then his 
wife made answer, and said, 

“God will take care of our precious child, 
and keep her safe from harm, till we two—or 
you at least, dear husband, can leave this ac 
cursed land. Or, if we can not follow her, she 
will be safe for heaven; whereas, if she stays 
here to be taken to the terrible convent, hell 
will be her portion, and we shall never see her 
again—never!” 

So they were stilled by their faith into suffi- 
cient composure to plan for the little girl The 
old horse was again to be harnessed and put 
into the cart; and if any spying Romanist look- 
ed into the cart, what would they see but straw, 
and a new mattrass rolled up, and peeping out 
of a sackcloth covering. The mother blessed 
her child, with a full conviction that she should 
never see her again. The father went with her 
to Granville. On the way the only relief he 
had was caring for her comfort in her strange 
imprisonment. He stroked her cheeks and 
smoothed her hair with his labor-hardened fin- 
gers, and coaxed her to eat the food her mother 
had prepared. In the evening her feet were 
cold. He took off his warm flannel jacket to 
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wrap them in. Whether it was that chill com- 
ing on the heat of the excited day, or whether 
the fatigue and grief broke down the old man 
utterly, no one can say. The child Magdalen 
was safely extricated from her hiding-place at 
the Quai at Granville, and smuggled on board 
of the fishing-smack, with her great chest of 
clothes, and half-collected trousseau ; the cap- 
tain took her safe to Jersey, and willing friends 
received her eventually in London. But the 
father—moaning to himself, ‘If I am bereaved 
of my children, I am bereaved,” saying that pit- 
iful sentence over and over again, as if the rep- 
etition could charm away the deep sense of woe 
—went home, and took to his bed, and died; 
nor did the mother remain long after him. 

One of these Lefebvre sons was the grand- 
father of the Duke of Dantzie, one of Napo- 
leon’s marshals. The little daughter’s descend- 
ants, though not very numerous, are scattered 
over England; and one of them, as I have said, 
is the lady who told me this, and many other 
particulars relating to the exiled Huguenots. 

At first the rigorous decrees of the Revoca- 
tion were principally enforced against the min- 
istes of religion. They were all required to 
leave Paris at forty-eight hours’ notice, under 
severe penalties for disobedience. Some of the 
most distinguished among them were ignomin- 


jiously forced to leave the country; but the ex- | 


pulsion of these ministers was followed by the 
emigration of the more faithful among their 


people. In Languedoe this was especially the 
ease; whule congregations followed their pas- 
tors; and France was being rapidly drained of 
the more thoughtful and intelligent of the Hu- | 


guenots (who, as a people, had distinguished 
themselves in manufactures and commerce), 
when the King’s minister took the alarm, and 
prohibited emigration, under pain of imprison- 
ment for life; imprisonment for life, including 
abandonment to the tender mercies of the 
priests. Here again I may relate an anecdote 
told me by my friend: A husband and wife 
attempted to escape separately from some town 
in Brittany; the wife sueceeded, and reached 
England, where she anxiously awaited her hus- 
band. The husband was arrested in the at- 


tempt, and imprisoned. The priest alone was 
allowed to visit him; and, after vainly using | 
argument to endeavor to persuade him to re-_ 


nounce his obnoxious religion, the priest, with 
eruel zeal, had recourse to physical tortare. 
There was a room in the prison with an iron 
floor, and no seat, nor means of support or rest ; 
into this room the poor Huguenot was intro- 


duced. The iron flooring was gradually heated | 


(one remembers the gouty gentleman whose 
cure was effected by a similar process in “Sand- 
ford and Merton;” but there the heat was not 
carried up to torture, as it was in the Hugue- 
not’s case); still the brave man was faithful. 
The procese was repeated; all in vain. The 
flesh on the soles of his feet was burnt off, and 
he was a cripple for life; but, cripple or sound, 


dead or alive, a Huguenot he remained. And 
by-and-by, they grew weary of their useless 
eruelty, and the poor man was allowed to hob. 
ble about on crutches. How it was that he ob. 
tained his liberty at last, my informant could 
not tell. He only knew that, after years of im. 
prisonment and torture, a poor gray cripple 
was seen wandering about the streets of Lon. 
don, making vain inquiries for his wife in his 
broken English, as little understood by most as 
the Moorish maiden’s ery for “ Gilbert, Gilbert.” 
Some one at last directed him to a coffee-house 
near Soho Square, kept by an emigrant, who 
thrived upon the art, even then national, of 
making good coffee. It was the resort of the 
Huguenots, many of whom by this time had 
turned their intelligence to good account in 
busy commercial England. 

To this coffee-house the poor cripple hied 
himself; but no one knew of his wife; she might 
be alive, or she might be dead: it seemed as if 
her name had vanished from the earth. In the 
corner sat a pcddler listening to every thing, but 
saying nothing. He had come to London to lay 
in a stock of wares for his rounds. Now the 





| three harbors of the French emigrants were 


| Norwich, where they established the manufac- 
| ture of Norwich erape; Spitalfields in London, 
where they embarked in the silk-trade; and 
Canterbury, where a colony of them carried on 
| one or two delicate employments, such as jew- 
| elry, wax-bleaching, &c. The peddler took Can- 
| terbury in his way, and sought among the 
| French residents for a woman who might cor- 
respond to the missing wife. She was there, 
earning her livelihood as a milliner, and be 
lieving her husband to be either a galley-slave, 
or dead long since in some of the terrible pris- 
ons. But, on hearing the peddler’s tale, she set 
| Off at once to London, and found her poor crip- 
| pled husband, who lived many years afterward 
| in Canterbury, supported by his wife’s exertions. 
Another Huguenot couple determined to emi- 
| grate. They could disguise themselves; but 
| their baby? If they were seen passing through 
the gates of the town in which they lived with 
| a child, they would instantly be arrested, sus- 
pected Huguenots as they were. Their expe- 
dient was to wrap the baby into a formless 
burdle; to one end of which was attached a 
string; and then, taking advantage of the deep 
| gutter which runs in the centre of so many old 
| streets in French towns they placed the baby 
_in this hollow, close to one of the gates, after 
dusk. The gendarme came out to open the 
gate to them. They were suddenly summoned 
to see a sick relation, they said; they were 
known to have an infant child, which no Hu- 
guenot mother would willingly leave behind to 
be brought up by Papists. So the sentinel con- 
cluded that they were not going to emigrate, at 
least this time; and locking the great town 
gates behind them, he re-entered his little guard- 
room. “Now, quick! quick! the string under 
the gate! Catch it with your hook stick. There 
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in the shadow. There! Thank God! the baby 
is safe; it has not cried! Pray God the sleep- 
ing-draught be not too strong!” It was not too 
strong: father, mother, and babe escaped to 
England, aad their descendants may be reading 
this very paper. 

Some of the French Protestants sent a letter to 
the State of Massachusetts (among whose his- 
torical papers it is still extant) giving an ac- 
count of the persecutions to which they were 
exposed, and the distress they were undergoing, 
stating the wish of many of them to emigrate to 
America, and asking how far they might have 
privileges allowed them for following out their 
pursuit of agriculture. What answer was re- 
turned may be guessed from the fact that a tract 
of land comprising about eleven thousand acres 
at Oxford, near the present town of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, was granted to thirty Huguenots, 
who were invited to come over and settle there. 
The invitation came like a sudden summons to 
a land of hope across the Atlantic. There was 
no time for preparations; these might excite 
suspicion; they left the ‘‘pot boiling on the 
fire” (to use the expression of one of their de- 
scendants), and carried no clothes with them 
but what they wore. The New Englanders had 
too lately escaped from religious persecution 
themselves, not to weleome, and shelter and 
clothe these poor refugees when they once ar- 
rived at Boston. The little French colony at 
Oxford was called a plantation; and Gabriel 
Bernon, a descendant of a knightly name in 
Froissart, a Protestant merchant of Rochelle, 
was appointed undertaker for this settlement. 
They sent for a French Protestant minister, and 
assigned to him a salary of forty pounds a year. 
They bent themselves assiduously to the task 
of cultivating the half-cleared land, on the bor- 
ders of which lay the dark forest, among which 
the Indians prowled and lurked, ready to spring 
upon the unguarded households. To protect 
themselves from this creeping deadly enemy, 
the French built a fort, traces of which yet re- 
main. But on the murder of the Johnson fam- 
ily, the French dared no longer remain on the 
bloody spot, although more than ten acres of 
ground were in garden cultivation around the 
fort; and long afterward those who told in 
hushed, awe-struck voices of the Johnson mur- 
der, could point to the rose-bushes, the apple 
and pear trees yet standing in the Frenchmen’s 
deserted gardens. 

The descendants of the Huguenot refugees re- 
paid in part their debt of gratitude to Massa- 
chusetts in various ways during the War of In- 
dependence; one, Gabriel Manigault, by ad- 
vancing a large loan to further the objects of it. 
Indeed, three of the nine Presidents of the old 
Congress, which conducted the United States 
through the Revolutionary War, were descend- 
ants of the French Protestant refugees. Gen- 
eral Francis Marion, who fought bravely under 
Washington, was of Huguenot descent. In fact, 


both in England and France, the Huguenot ref- | visits. On fine summer days she came to work 





ugees showed themselves temperate, industri- 
ous, thoughtful, intelligent people, full of good 
principle and strength of character. But all this 
is implied in the circumstance that they suffered 
and emigrated to secure the rights of conscience. 





MY UNCLE MAURICE. 


beers I have need to strengthen my- 
self in all that is good, I turn my thoughts 
to my Uncle Maurice. I see again the gentle 
expression of his half-smiling, half-mournful 
face; I hear his voice, always soft and sooth- 
ing asa breath of summer? The remembrance 
of him protects my life, and gives it light. He 
was a saint and martyr here below; others 
have pointed out the path of heaven; he has 
taught us to see those of earth aright. 

But except the angels, who are charged with 
noting down the sacrifices performed in secret, 
and the virtues which are never known, who 
has ever heard speak of my uncle Maurice? 
Perhaps I alone remember his name, and still 
recollect his history. 

Well! I will write it, not for others but for 
myself! They say that, at the sight of the 
Apollo, the body erects itself and assumes a 
more dignified attitude: in the same way, the 
soul should feel itself raised and ennobled by 
the recollection of a good man’s life. 

A ray of the rising sun lights up the little 
table on which I write: the breeze brings me 
in the scent of the mignonnette, and the swal- 
lows wheel about my window with joyful twit- 
terings The image of my uncle Maurice will 
be in its proper place amidst the songs, the 
sunshine, and the fragrance. 

It is with men’s lives as with days: some 
dawn radiant with a thousand colors, others 
dark with gloomy clouds. That of my uncle 
Maurice was one of the latter. He was so sick- 
ly when he came into the world, that they 
thought he must die: but notwithstanding these 
anticipations, which might be called hopes, he 
continued to live, suffering and deformed. 

He was deprived of all the joys as well as 
of all the attractions of childhood. He was 
oppressed because he was weak, and laughed 
at for his deformity. In vain the little hunch- 
back opened his arms to the world; the world 
seoffed at him, and went its way. 

However, he still had his mother, and it was 
to her that the child directed all the feelings 
of a heart repulsed by others. With her he 
found shelter, and was happy, till he reached 
the age when a man must take his place in life; 
and Maurice had te content himself with that 
which others had refused with contempt. His 
education would have qualified him for any 
course of life; and he became a clerk in one of 
the little toll-houses at the entrance of his 
native town. 

He was always shut up in this dwelling of a 
few feet square, with no relaxation from the 
office accounts but reading, and his mother's 
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at the door of his hut, under the shade of a 
clematis planted by Maurice. And then even 
when she was silent, her presence was a pleas- 
ant change for the hunchback; he heard the 
clinking of her long knitting needles, he saw 
her mild and mournfv! profile, which reminded 
him of so many courageously borne trials; he 
could every now and then rest his head affec- 
tionately on that bowed down neck, and ex- 
change a smile with her! 

This comfort was soon to be taken from him. 
His old mother fell sick, and at the end of a 
few days he had to give up all hope. Maurice 
was overcome at the idea of a separation which 
would henceforth leave him alone on earth, 
and abandoned himself to boundless grief. He 
knelt by the bedside of the dying woman, he 
called her by the fondest names, he pressed her 
in his arms, as if he could so keep her in life. 
His mother tried to return his earesses, and to 
answer him; but her hands were cold, her 
voice already gone. She could only press her 
lips against the forehead of her son, heave a 
sigh, and close her eyes forever! 

They tried to take Maurice away, but he re- 
sisted them, and threw himself on that now 
motionless form. 

“Dead!” cried he; “dead! She who had 
never left me, she who was the only one in the 
world who loved me! You, my mother, dead! 


What. then remains for me here below?” 
A stifled voice replied—* God!” 


Maurice, startled, raised himself up. Was it 
a last sigh from the dead, or his own con- 
science, that had answered him? He did not 
seek to know, but he understood the answer, 
and accepted it. 

It was then that I first knew him. I often 
went to see him in his little toll-house; he 
inixed in my childish games, told me his finest 
stories, and let me gather his flowers. Deprived 
as he was of all external attractiveness, he 
showed himself full of kindness to all who came 
to him, and, though he never would put him- 
self forward, he had a welcome for every one. 
Deserted, despised, he submitted to every thing 
with a gentle patience; and while he was thus 
stretched on the cross of life, amid the insults 
of his executioners, he repeated with Christ— 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.” 

No other clerk showed so much honesty, 
zeal, and intelligence ; but those who otherwise 
might have promoted him as his services de- 
served, were repulsed by his deformity. Ashe 
had no patrons he found his claims were always 
disregarded. They preferred before him those 
who were better able to make themselves agree- 
able, and seemed to be granting him a favor 
when letting him keep the humble office which 
enabled him to live. Uncle Maurice bore in- 
justice as he had borne contempt; unfairly 
treated by men, he raised his eyes higher, and 
trusted in the justice of Him who can not 
deceived. : 





He lived in an old house in the suburb, where 
many work-people, as poor but not as forlorn 
as he, also lodged. Among these neighbors 
there was a single woman, who lived by her- 
self in a little garret, into which came both wind 
and rain. She was a young girl, pale, silent, 
and with nothing to recommend her but her 
wretchedness, and her resignation to it. She 
was never seen speaking to any other woman, 
and no song cheered her garret. She worked 
without interest and without relaxation; a de. 
pressing gloom seemed to envelop her like 
shroud. Her dejection affected Maurice; he 
attempted to speak to her: she replied mildly, 
but in few words. It was easy to see that she 
preferred her silence and her solitude to the 
little hunchback’s good-will; he perceived it, 
and said no more. 

But Toinette’s needle was hardly sufficient 
for her support, and presently work failed her! 
Maurice learned that the poor girl was in want 
of every thing, and that the tradesmen refused 
to give her credit. He immediately went to 
them, and privately engaged to pay them for 
what they supplied Toinette with. 

Things went on in this way for several months, 
The young dressmaker continued out of work, 
until she was at last frightened at the bills she 
had contracted with the shopkeepers. When 
she came to an explanation with them, every 
thing was discovered. Her first impulse was 
to run to Uncle Maurice, and thank him on her 
knees. Her habitual reserve had given way toa 
burst of deepest feeling. It seemed as if grati- 
tude had melted all the ice of that numbed heart. 

Being now no longer embarrassed with a 
secret, the little hunchback could give greater 
efficacy to his good offices. Toinette became 
to him a sister, for whose wants he had a right 
to provide. It was the first time since the 
death of his mother that he had been able to 
share his life with another. The young woman 
received his attentions with feeling—but with 
reserve. All Maurice's efforts were insufficient 
to dispel her gloom: she seemed touched by 
his kindness, and sometimes expressed her sense 
of it with warmth ; but there she stopped. Her 
heart was a closed book, which the little hunch- 
back might bend over, but could not read. In 
truth he cared little to do so: he gave himself 
up to the happiness of being no longer alone, 
and took Toinette such as her long trials hac 
made her: he loved her as she was, and wisk vu 
for nothing else but still to enjoy her company. 

This thought insensibly took possession of his 
mind, to the exclusion of all besides. The poor 
girl was as forlorn as himself; she had become 
accustomed to the deformity of the hunchback, 
and she seemed to look on him with an affec- 
tionate sympathy! What more could he wish 
for? Until then, the hopes of making himself 
acceptable to a helpmate had been repelled by 
Maurice as a dream ; but chance seemed willing 
to make it a reality. After much hesitation he 
took courage, and decided to speak to her. 
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It was evening; the little hunchback, in much 
agitation, directed his steps toward the work- 
woman’s garret. Just as he was about to enter, 
he thought he heard a strange voice pronoun- 
cing the maiden’s name. He quickly pushed 
open the door, and perceived Toinette weeping, 
and leaning on the shoulder of a young man in 
the dress of a sailor. 

At the sight of my unele, she disengaged her- 
self quickly, and ran to him, erying out— 

“Ah! come in—come in! It is he that I 
thought was dead: it is Julien; it is my be- 
trothed!” 

Maurice tottered and drew back. A single 
word had told him all! 

It seemed to him as if the ground shook and 
his heart was going to break; but the same 


¢ 





voice that he had heard by his mother’s death- 
bed, again sounded in his ears, and he soon re- 
covered himself. God was still his friend! 

He himself accompanied the newly-married 
pair on the road when they went away, and 
after having wished them all the happiness 
which was denied to him, he returned with res- 
ignation to the old house in the suburb. 

It was there that he ended his life, forsaken 
by men, but not, as he said, by the Father which 
is in Heaven. He felt His presence every where; 
it was to him in the place of all else. When he 
died, it was with a smile, and like an exile set- 
ting out for his own country. He who had con- 
soled him in poverty and ill health, when he 
was suffering from injustice and forsaken by all, 
had made death a gain and blessing to him. 





Monthly Record of Current Events. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

ONGRESS met on the 5th of December. Sen- 

ator Atcheson took his seat as presiding officer 
in the Senate, and Hon. Linn Boyp, of Kentucky, 
was chosen Speaker in the House of Representa- 
tives. The President’s Message was submitted ‘to 
Congress on the 6th. It opens by citing the gen- 
eral interest felt in the assembling of Congress as 
an evidence of the capacity of the people for self- 
government, and proceeds to say that we can place 
no reliance on any apparent progress that is not 
sustained by national integrity, resting on the great 
truths affirmed and illustrated by divine revelation. 
The Message then passes to the subject of our for- 
eign relations. For some years past Great Britain 
has so construed the convention of 1818, in regard 
to the fisheries, as to exclude our citizens from 
some of the fishing grounds, to which before that 
time they had freely resorted. The United States 
have never acquieseed in this construction, and a 
negotiation has been opened to remove all difficul- 
ties on the subject, with a fair prospect of a favor- 
able result. Embarrassing questions have arisen 
between Great Britain and the United States, in 
regard to Central America, which our minister is 
instructed to negotiate upon. A commission is sit- 
ting in London to adjust the claims of citizens of 
each country against the government of the other. 
It is deemed highly desirable that the boundary line 
between the United States and the British Prov- 
inces on the Northwest, as fixed by the treaty of 
1846, should be traced and marked. With France 
our relations continue on the most friendly footing : 
—some progress has been made in negotiating a 
new treaty of commerce and navigation. Since 
the last Congress, no attempts have been made by 
unauthorized expeditions within the United States 
against Cuba and Porto Rico:—should any such 
movement take place, the President says all the 
means at his command will be used to repress them. 
Several annoying occurrences have taken place in 
Cuba between our citizens and the Spanish au- 
thorities ; and great difficulty is experienced in ob- 
taining redress, or in making explanations, because 
no diplomatic intercourse is permitted between our 
Consul at Havana and the Captain-General of 
Cuba. Considering the proximity of Cuba to our 
shores, and the suspicious vigilance with which for- 
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eign interference is there guarded, a repetition of 
occasions of misunderstanding is to be apprehend- 
ed; and our Minister at Madrid has been instruct- 
ed to endeavor to secure provision for a direct ap- 
peal for redress to the Captain-General by our Con- 
sul, in behalf of our injured citizens. The claims of 
Spain for losses in the case of the schooner Amistad 
is urged, as just, upon the attention of Congress. 
Thefaets of the seizure of Koszta by Austrian agents, 
his imprisonment on board an Austrian brig of war, 
and his forcible rescue by Captain Ingraham, are 
rehearsed ; and the President states that, after a 
careful consideration of the case, he came to the 
conclusion that Koszta was seized without legal 
authority at Smyrna; that he was wrongfully de 

tained on board of the Austrian brig of war; that 
at the time of his seizure he was clothed with the 
nationality of the United States ; and that the acts 
of our officers, under the circumstances of the case, 
were justifiable. Their conduct has been, there- 
fore, fully approved by him, and a compliance with 
the several demands of the Emperor of Austria has 
been declined. He states also, that the principles 
and policy maintained on the part of the United 
States in the letter of the Secretary of State, of 
which a summary was given in our last Record, 
will, whenever a proper occasion occurs, be applied 
and enforced. The Commissioner to China has 
been instructed to avail himself of all occasions to 
open and extend our commercial relations, not only 
with that empire, but with other Asiatic nations. 
Intelligence has been received of the arrival in Ja- 
pan of Commodore Perry, but it is not yet ascer 

tained how far the Emperor will be disposed to 
abandon his restrictive policy, and open that popu 

lous country to a commercial intercourse with the 
United States. With Mexico a dispute has arisen 
as to the true boundary line between our Territory 
of New Mexico and the Mexican State of Chihu- 
ahua. The United States Commissioner employ- 
ed in running the line, made a serious mistake in 
determining the initial point on the Rio Grande: 
but as his decision was clearly a departure from his 
instructions, and was not concurred in by the United 
States Surveyor, whose concurrence was necessary 
to its validity, our Government is not concluded 
thereby ; that of Mexico, however, takes a different 
view of the subject. Negotiations are in progress 
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for an amicable adjustment of this and other points 
of difference between the two governments. A min- 
ister was sent in July last to the States of Central 
America ; as yet he has had time to visit Nicaragua 
alone, where he met a most friendly reception. Par- 
ticular attention has been given to securing the free 
navigation of the river Amazon and its tributaries. 
The Republic of Paraguay and the Argentine Con- 
federation have yielded to a liberal policy in regard 
to the navigable rivers within their limits ; but Bra- 
zil persists in such restrictions as to obstruct and 
nearly exclude foreign commercial intercourse with 
the States which lie upon the tributaries and upper 
branches of the Amazon. A new branch of com- 
merce, in guano, has recently been opened with 
Peru. Great difficulty has been found in obtaining 
a sufficient supply. There has been a serious col- 
lision between our citizens who have resorted to 
the Chincha islands for it, and the Peruvian au- 
thorities stationed there. Peru is, however, dis- 
posed to offer adequate indemnity to the parties 
aggrieved. 

In regard to our domestic relations, the President 
says we are also exempt from any cause of serious 
disquietude. The controversies which have agita- 
ved the country heretofore are passing away with 
the causes which produced them. The United 
States have continued steadily to expand by acqui- 
sitions of territory now universally admitted to have 
been wise in policy and just in character. The 





President regards the proper sphere of action for 
the Federal Government as being in those things in 
which the States have a common interest in their 
relations to each other and to foreign governments, 
and recognizes the effective democracy of the na- 
tion in the general reserved powers of the people 


of the several States. He says he has no occasion 
to suggest any radical changes in the financial pol- 
iey of the government; ours is the only country 
which has a surplus revenue drawn immediately 
from imposts on commerce, and therefore measured 
by the spontaneous enterprise and prosperity of the 
country. The revenue goes on from year to year 
increasing beyond either the interest or the prospect- 
ive wants of the government. At the close of the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1852, there was a bal- 
ance in the treasury of $14,632,136. The revenue 
for the last year amounted to $61,337,574; while 
the public expenditures for the same period, exclu- 
sive of payments on the public debt, amounted to 
$43,654,262—leaving a balance of $32,425,447 of 
receipts above expenditures. In view of this in- 
creasing surplus, the President early decided that 
it was his duty, first, to apply the surplus revenue 
to the discharge of the public debt, so far as it could 
be judiciously done ; and, secondly, to devise means 
for the gradual redaction of the revenue to the stand- 
ard of the public exigencies. The first of these ob- 
jects has been in the course of gradual accomplish- 
ment. Since the 4th of March, 1853, payments have 
been made on the public debt to the amount of 
$12,703,329, leaving unpaid $56,486,708. The sec- 
ond object is to be attained by the reduction of the 
tariff ; and the plan of the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry, which is to reduce the duties on certain articles, 
and to add to the free list many articles now taxed, 
and especially such as enter into manufactures, and 
are not largely, or at all, produced in the country, is 
commended to the candid and careful consideration 
of Congress. Attention is also asked to improve- 
ments in the mode of settling accounts with the gov- 
ernment ; to the progress made in the construction 
of marine hospitals, custom-houses, and of a new 





Mint im California and Assay Office in the city of 
New York; and also to the eminently success{y} 
progress of the coast survey and of the Light-house 
Board. The President commends the increase of 
the Navy and of the Army, suggested by the Secre. 
taries in those Departments, to the favor of Coy. 
gress. The gross expenditures of the Post-office 
Department for the year have been $7,982,756, and 
the gross receipts $5,942,734, showing a deficit of 
$2,042,032. The total amount of the public lands 
disposed of during the year was 25,346,992 acres, 
of which 1,083,495 were sold. The net profits fro 
the sales of public lands up to the present time 
amounts to $53,289,465. The extension of the pres. 
ent land system to Utah and New Mexico is rec. 
ommended. No modification of it is suggested ex. 
cept in favor of the actual settler. Congress ha, 
for many years exercised the power to construct 
roads within the territories, and there are so inany 
and obvious distinctions between this exercise of 
power and that of making roads within the States, 
that the former has never been considered subject 
to such objections as apply to the latter, and such 
may now be considered the settled construction of 
the power of the Federal Government upon the sul 

ject. Numerous applications are made for grants 
of lands in aid of the construction of rail-roads with 

in the States; all such grants should be restricted 
to cases where it would be for the interest of a pro- 
prietor, under like circumstances, thus to contribute 
to the construction of these works. The President 
commends to Congress the inventors and men of 

genius of our country, and an extension of the judi- 
ciary system of the United States, which is now con- 
fessediy inadequate to the duties expected of it. 
The President says he does not ask appropriations 
for works of internal improvement, in twenty-seven 
of the States, the estimates for which amount to 
$1,754,500, because, independently of the grounds 
which have so often been urged against the applica- 
tion of the Federal revenue for works of this char- 
acter, inequality, with consequent injustice, is in- 
herent in the nature of the proposition, and because 
the plan has proved entirely inadequate to the ac- 
complishment of the objects sought. The subject 
of internal improvements has long been one of po- 
litical discussion and division. General Jackson, 
in his message of 1830, endeavored to bring the ac- 
tion of the government back to the construction of 

the Constitution set up in 1798, but admitted the 
difficulty of doing so. The President thinks that 
the fact of the policy hitherto pursued having pro- 
voked constant strife, without arriving at a satisfac- 
tory solution, should suggest the inquiry whether 
there may not be a plan likely to be crowned by 
happier results. Without perceiving any sound dis- 
tinction, or intending to assert any principle as op- 
posed to improvements needed for the protection of 
internal commerce, which does not equally apply to 
improvements upon the seaboard for the protection 
of foreign commerce, the President submits whether 
it may not be safely anticipated that, if the policy 
were once settled against appropriations by the gen- 
eral government for local improvements for the ben- 
efit of commerce, localities requiring expenditures 
would not, by modes and means clearly legitimate 
and proper, rais2 the fund necessary for such con- 
structions as the safety or other interests of their 
commerce might require. He asks the deliberate 
reconsideration of Congress for the subject, with the 
hope that it may devise a plan which may promise 
something better than constant strife, the suspen- 
siva of the powers of local enterprise, the exciting 
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of vain hopes, and the disappointment of cherished 
expectations. In regard to the construction of a 
rail-road to the Pacific, the President says that the 
power to construct military roads, as incidental to 
the general defense, can not be denied to Congress, 
but that the peaceful policy and advancing prosperi- 
ty of the country impose upon us no urgent neces- 
sity for such preparation. All experience shows 
that, wherever private enterprise will avail, govern- 
ment should leave to it the location and execution 
of all means of communication. Surveys have been 
undertaken by the government to determine the most 
practicable and economical route for a rail-road from 
the Mississippi River to the Pacific. While the 
heavy expense, great delay, and difficulty of reach- 
ing the Pacific serve to exhibit strikingly the im- 
portance of such a work, neither these nor all con- 
siderations combined can have an appreciable value 
when weighed against the obligation strictly to ad- 
here to the Constitution, and faithfully to execute 
the powers it confers. The connection of govern- 
ment with such a road, even in the territories, should 
be incidental rather than primary. The President 
upon this subject says, further, that, fully apprecia- 
ting the magnitude of the subject, and solicitous that 
the Atlantic and Pacific shores of the Republic may 
be bound together by inseparable ties of common 
interest, as well as of common fealty and attach- 
ment to the Union, he will be disposed, so far as his 
action is concerned, to follow the lights of the Con- 
stitution, as expounded and illustrated by those 
whose opinions and expositions constitute the stand- 
ard of his political faith in regard to the powers of 
the Federal Government ; but that no grandeur of 
enterprise, and no p t urgent ind t prom- 
ising popular favor, will lead him to disregard those 
lights, or to depart from that path which experience 
has proved to be safe, and which is now radiant 
with the glow of prosperity and legitimate constitu- 
tional progress. Without wishing to give promi- 
nence to questions which have been set at rest by 
the deliberate judgment of the people, the President 
refers to the Compromise Measures of 1850 as hav- 
ing restored a sense of repose and security to the 
public mind throughout the confederacy. That this 
repose will suffer no shock during his official term, 
if he has power to avert it, those who placed him 
there may rest assured. The ive decennial 
returns of the Census have shown that we double 
our population every quarter century, and the same 
rate of growth will probably continue. So vast a 
confederation as this must become ere many years, 
ean only be kept together by a close adherence to 
the letter of the Federal Constitution. The mini- 
mum of Federal Government, compatible with the 
maintenance of national unity and efficient action 
in our relations with the rest of the world, should 
afford the rule and measure of construction of our 
powers under the general clauses of the Constitu- 
tion. The cultivation of a fraternal spirit among the 
States, and the application of frugality and rigid 
economy, with official integrity in the administra- 
tion of the powers of government, are indispensable 
to our success. The concludes by an- 
nouncing the death of the Vice-President, on the 
18th of April last. 

The Reports of the several Departments were 
transmitted to Congress with the Message. They 
contain verious details of interest concerning the 
several branches of the public service. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, after giving the statements al- 











the application of fifteen millions more toward the 
liquidation of the debt.. The value of imports dur- 
ing the year, exclusive of specie, was $263,777,265 : 
--of exports $202,965,375. The estimated revenue 
for 1855 is thought to be sufficient to pay the ex- 
penses of the government, discharge a large portion 
of the public debt, and justify a considerable reduc- 
tion of the duties. The Secretary proposes to re- 
move the duties entirely from a large class of arti- 
cles ; to impose an ad valorem duty of one hundred per 
cent on a large class of specific articles ; and to fix 
the duty upon all others at twenty-five per cent. The 
first change, it is thought, will reduce the revenue 
about eight millions of dollars, and the other two 
will reduce it four and a half, making twelve and a 
half millions of diminution in all. Besides effecting 
a needed reduction of revenue, these measures, it 
is thought, will greatly simplify and facilitate its 
collection. The coinage at the Mint during the year 
to the Ist of October, was of gold $46,998,945 ; and 
of silver $6,996,225. Within the last four years the 
large amount of $135,972,095 in gold and silver has 
been added to the coin remaining in the country. 
Should this increase continue for a few years longer, 
the Secretary thinks the country will be able to 
dispense with Banks of Issue and their attendant 
evils. The Branch Mint at San Francisco and the 
Assay Office at New York have been contracted 
for. The Coast Survey has made good progress 
during the year; its operations have extended to 
al] the states and territories of our coast on the 
Atlantic, the Pacific, and the Gulf of Mexico. There 
are 347 Light Houses in operation, 27 more in course 
of construction, and 44 more authorized, but not 
commenced. The estimate for this service for 1854 
is $890,033—for 1855 it is $906,161. 

The Report of the Postmaster-general states that 
the aggregate length of the mail routes within the 
United States on the 30th of June last, was 217,743 
miles, and that the annual transportation of the 
mails thereon was 61,892,542 miles, at a cost of 
$4,495,968, being about seven cents and two mills 
per mile. Of the above aggregate 585,806 miles was 
in California, and 108,274 in Oregon. The expend- 
itures of the Post-office department during the 
year were $7,882,756: its gross income $5,940,724. 
Great difficulty has been experienced in determin- 
ing the prices to be paid to Rail-road Companies for 
carrying the mails, and a large part of the excess 
in expenses over receipts is charged to the exorbit- 
ant prices which they exact. The Postmaster re- 
commends that Congress shall hereafter fix the 
prices to be paid in case of difference between the 
Companies and the Department. The sales of 
postage stamps sold dvring the year amoun.°4 to 
$1,629,262. The cost of the service for the mail 
steamship lines, und for transportation across the 
isthmus was $1,965,857 :—the revenue from the 
same lines was’ $613,232. The postage on letters 
sent from Great Britain to the United States by the 
Cunard steamers was $325,200:—by the Collins 
steamers making half as many trips it was but 
$106,065. This is attributed by the Postmaster to 
the partiality of the British. The number of letters 
and newspapers conveyed between the United 
States and Europe during the year was as follows : 

Letters. N i 








ready repeated from the Message, says that the con- 
dition and prospects of the Treasury will justify 





By the Cunard line... . . 2,774,423 1,044,163 

By the Collins........ 1,01 945 

By the Bremen...... . 412,117 3,013 

By the Havre........ 406,129 4; 

By Prussian bbe: Giate 33,155 
Total........ 4,611,014 1,391,262 
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An arrangement has been made with Great Britcin 
by which the United States avail themselves of 
facilities secured by treaties between Great Britain 
and the several governments on the west coast of 
South America, for the transportation of the mails. 
The rate of postage on magazines has been reduced 
to one cent an ounce to all foreign countries except 
Great Britain. Satisfactory negotiations for postal 
arrangements have been concluded, or are pending 
with France, Belgium, Prussia, and Bremen. It is 
suggested that instead of the present arrangement 
with the Collins line of steamers, a fixed sum might 
be paid to each American vessel for each trip, thus 
throwing the matter open to individual enterprise 
and competition. 

The Report of the Secretary of War states the 
actual strength of the army at 10,417 officers and 
men, of which number 8378 are employed on the 
frontiers, or on their way thither. Except in Cali- 
fornia and Oregon, the Indian depredations have 
been comparatively infrequent. In Texas they 
have also diminished. On the Rio Grande, the 
protection of the inhabitants, and the fulfillment of 
our treaty stipulations with Mexico, have made it 
necessary to strengthen our posts and increase the 
number of troops. It is thought that, for the service 
of the coming year, 4600 recruits will be needed ; 
and great difficulty is apprehended in procuring 
them so long as the rates of payment are so inade- 
quate. From 1826 to the commencement of the 
Mexican war the total loss, independent of expira 
tion of service, was 23} per cent. of the actual 
strength of the army ; and since the termination of 
the war, the loss has been 28 per cent. The Sec- 
retary ascribes this to the disparity between the 
pay of the soldier and the value of labor in civil 
life, and the fact that length of service carries with 
it no reward in increased pay, rank, or privilege. 
He urges amendments to the existing law in these 
respects. The Military Academy at West Point 
is commended to favor, and a sketch is presented 
of the various expl »ring expeditions that have been 
authorized. 

The Secretary of the Navy gives a statement of 
the position and movements of the various vessels 
in service during the _year—rehearsing them at con- 

.derable length. The principal events referred 
® are the expeditions of Commander Lynch and 
Dr. Kane, the protection of the fisheries, the ser- 
vices of Professor Maury, the astronomical obser- 
vations of Lieutenant Gillis in Chili, and the explo- 
ration ofthe Amazon. The navy-yards are reported 
to be in good condition. Various important sugges- 
tions are made of reforms in the organization of the 
navy. The size of our navy, moreover, is thought to 
be entirely inadequate to the duties required of it, 
and Congress is urged to provide for the construction 
of six new steam propellers, and to increase the 
authorized enlistment of men from 7500 to 10,000. 
The Secretary recommends a retired list, on reduced 
pay. for the faithful who have become infirm, the 
discharge of the inefficient, promotion regulated by 
merit, and not merely by seniority of service, and 
pay to some extent controlled by service at sea— 
the application of these pensions to be determined 
by a Board of Commissioners. The expenditures 
for last year were $6,939,723 ; the estimates for the 
next are $9,351,171. 

The Secretary of the Intenor reports that, during 
the last vear, 9,819,411 acres of the public lands 
have been surveyed, and 10,363,891 brought into 
the market. In the same period there were sold, 


ecated with military warrants, donated to rail- | 





roads, or givén to States, 23,346,992 acres. Cash 
sales of land will be light for some time to come 
as a long time will be required to exhaust the land 
warrants. The whole amount accruing from the 
sales of land up to the 30th of June, 1853, was 
$142,283,278, being $53,589,465 more than the last 
including expenses of survey and sale. The pen. 
sion fund has proved inadequate to the drafts upon 
it, and is $200,000 short. The business of the P,. 
tent Office ‘is constantly increasing. The number 
of Indians within the limits of the United States 
is stated at 400,000, of whom 18,000 are east of the 
Mississippi River. Those of the Plains and Rocky 
Mountains are estimated at 63,000 ; those in Texas 
at 29,000; California, 100,000; Washington anj 
Oregon, 23,000; New Mexico, 45,000, and Utah at 
12,000. The Secretary recommends that the system 
of cash annuity payments, except in a few cases, be 
abolished, and that goods, provisions, and imple. 
ments of husbandry be substituted therefor. The 
estimated expenditures for the ensuing year are 
$3,937,793. 

In Congress but little has been done beyond the 
reception and reference of the Message and Reports 
to the appropriate committees. The Senate con. 
tains 35 democrats and 22 whigs—there being five 
vacancies. In the House there are 159 democrats, 
71 whigs, and 4 free soilers. In the Senate, on 
the 8th, the death of Vice-President King was an. 
nounced, and appropriate eulogies were pronounced 
by Senators Hunter, Everett, Cass, Douglas, and 
Clayton. Bills have been introduced providing for 
a rail-road to the Pacific, but no action has been 
taken upor them. On the 19th, the death of Sen. 
ator Atherton was announced. In the House, a 
resolution, introduced by Mr. Washburne, of |!\i- 
nois, declaring that the power to construct rail- 
roads through the territories of the United States 
is incidental and indisp ble for the discharge o/ 
the duty imposed on Congress to provide for the 
common defense and for the general welfare, was 
laid on the table, on the 13th, by a vote of 118 to 74; 
and a similar disposition was made of similar reso- 
lutions subsequently introduced, by very nearly the 
same vote. On the Ith, a resolution directing the 
Committee on Commerce to report a bill for the 
completion of public works for which appropriations 
were made by the last Congress, was laid on the 
table by a vote of 102 to 75. On the 20th, a Bil! 
was reported by the Naval Committee, authorizing 
the construction of six first-class steam. frigates, 
and appropriating three millions of dollars to that 
object. A resolution offered by Mr. Sage, of New 
York, authorizing Congress to purchase Moun 
Vernon, was laid on the table by a vote of 68 to 
85. Mr. Dean, of New York, offered a resolution 
to present a sword and the thanks of Congress to 
Captain Ingraham. The general subject was de- 
bated in Committee of the Whole on several suc- 
cessive days, but no action had been taken upon i} 
at the time of closing this Record. 

The celebrated Irish exile, John Mitchel, recen'- 
ly made his escape from Van Dieman’s Land, and 
reached New York by way of San Francisco on the 
29th of November. On the 8th of December he ai- 
tended a public banquet given in honor of him by the 
authorities of Brooklyn, and on the 19th was com 
plimented by another from citizens of New York 
On both occasions he made speeches, avowing 2% 
undying hatred of the British Government for its 
oppzession of his country, and severely reviewin: 
the declaration of Secretary Marcy, in his letter 00 
the Koszta case, that the United States would no! 
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aid or countenance the endeavors of propagandists 
ty disturb the peace of other countries. 

From California we have intelligence to the 7th of 
December. Heavy rains had occurred and put an 
end for a time to mining operations in various sec- 
tions. The report of the grand jury represents crime 
as steadily increasing, Against several of the city 
officers bills of indictment have been found for vio- 
iguons of the law regulating their duties. Reports 
are circulated in California of the discovery of gold 
mines of great value in Sonora, and of the ardent 
desire of the inhabitants of that Mexican depart- 
ment to become annexed to the United States ; they 
are generally supposed, however, to be designed to 
raise re-enforcements for the expedition that has al- 
ready gone thither, and command but little credit. 
It is said that some excellent specimens of cotton 
have been produced in the Sacramento. A very 
fine white sugar is also extracted from the pine-tree 
of California. The cash receipts into the State 
Treasury during the year were $98,556. The State 
debt is $3,197,688, The expenses of the Legis- 
lature last year were $106,093. 

From Washington Territory our dates are to the 
5th of November. Governor Stevens, on his way 
across the plains in charge of an exploring party, 
had been heard from, and was expected in Olympia 
on the 16th. The Census of the Territory is not 
yet completed. Some further Indian disturbances 
have taken place, but they were repressed with lit- 
tle loss. 

CUBA. 

On the 3d of December the new Captain General 
of Cuba, General Don Juan de Pezeula, entered 
upon the discharge of his official duties. General 
Canedo, in taking his leave, made a brief address 
to the army, exhorting them to continued loyalty, 
and declaring his full conviction that the attach- 
ment of the inhabitants of Cuba to the Spanish gov- 
ernment will be sufficient to repel all invasions that 
may be attempted, A private circular has been is- 
sued, however, directing the measures to be taken 
in the event of any renewed attempt at insurrection. 
They are aimed at the Creole portion of the in- 
habitants, who are all declared to be hostile, or at 
least indifferent to the Spanish cause. The Gov- 
ernment is directed, upon any attempt at insurrec- 
tion, to seize and imprison all the influential Cre- 
oles, to levy contributions ad Libitum upon them for 
the support of the war, to exact a loan of two mill- 
ions of dollars from the merchants, and. giving it 
absolute power of life and death over all suspect- 
ed persons.—Judge Clayton, recently appointed 
U.S. Consul at Havana, has resigned and returned 
home 

MEXICO. 

Fron Mexico we have intelligence of political 
movements looking unmistakably toward a restor- 
ation of the Empire. A paper called the plan of 
Guadalajara has been drawn up and circulated 
among the departments, declaring that, on account 
of the continued plots of the enemies of the public 
tranquillity, and the constant threats of the United 
States, and inasmuch as experience demonstrates 
the hostility of the Mexican people to the decrease 
of power on the part of the government, the term 
originally fixed as the limit of the duration of the 
Executive Power is prolonged for such a time as 
the President, General Santa Anna, may think. 
necessary ; that he is formally invested with the 
fall power he has exercised, and. that he is also 
placed at the head of the army. This act has been 
signed by over seventy prominent persons, and 








has received the assent of a large number of the 
departments, cities, and large towns. On the Ist 
and 2d of December the assent of the civil and 
military authorities of the city of Mexico was for- 
mally given, with a good deal of ceremony and 
éclat, General Santa Anna, on being officially in- 
formed of the adhesion, made a brief speech, de- 
claring that the sacrifices he had made for the coun- 
try ought to convince not only the capital, but the 
entire nation, that his consecration to its service 
could no longer recognize any limits, and that he 
should know how to respond to the mark of confi- 
dence with which he had been honored. General 
Lombardini had issued a general order to the troops 
congratulating them on the change that had taken 
place, and an illumination of the city had been di- 
rected. It was supposed that the official proclama- 
tion of the Empire would take place on the 19th of 
December, and that the new Emperor would take 
the title of AntonioI. ‘The financial and general 
condition of the country is represented as being very 
deplorable. Three Commissioners had been ap- 
pointed to consider propositions made by the Amer- 
ican Minister for a settlement of the pending differ- 
ences concerning the Mesilla Valley and the Garay 
Grant.——A company of about forty men left San 
Francisco in October, and landed at La Paz in 
Lower California on the 4th of November. They 
took possession of the town, driving out the few 
Mexicans who opposed them and taking the Mexi- 
can Governor prisoner. They then went through 
the formality of declaring the independence of the 
country from Mexico, and of electing their leader, 
Captain Walker, President of the new Republic. 
Later advices state that on the 8th they re-embark- 
ed with the intention, as was supposed, of taking 
refuge at Guyamas, and awaiting re-enforcements 
expected from San Francisco, This invasion of 
their territory has created a good deal of excitement 
in Mexico. It is reported that the Government of 
the United States has sent orders to the U. S. offi- 
cers in California to be vigilant in preventing any 
further departures, and in punishing those who had 
thus violated the neutrality laws of the country. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

The Eastern question seems to engross the chief 
share of public attention in England. The latest 
intelligence received up to the time of putting this 
Record to press, asserts absolutely that France and 
England have secured the co-operation of Austria 
and Prussia, and that the four Powers have signed 
a convention pledging themselves not to permit any 
change in the existing territorial arrangements of 
Europe, and to urge on the contending powers the 
importance of settling their disputes on some mut- 
ually satisfactory basis. Such a convention, if it 
has actually been concluded, is of great importance, 
not as promising to put a very speedy end to the 
war between Russia and Turkey, but as detaching 
Austria from the alliance with Russia, and securing 
her co-operation with the Western powers of Eu- 
rope. This would remove all provocation and oppor- 
tunity to insurrection from Hungary and Italy, and 
be of immense importance in preventing that gen- 
era} European war which has generally been appre- 
hended as the result of the war in the East. The 
effect of it, however, seemed likely to be weakened 
by the aggression of the Russian fleet in the Black 
Sea, which had just been reported in England at 
our latest dates. 

The current of popular feeling in England seems 
to set strongly in favor of Turkey. Large public 
meetings have been held to discuss the subject at 
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Manchester and Glasgow. At the former place Ad- 
miraj Sir Charles Napier made a speech, pointing 
to the fact that Russia, by being allowed to retain 
the Principalities, would be increasing her Austrizn 
frontier, now but eighty miles, to three or four hun- 
dred ; and that her next movement would be to seize 
on Constantinople. This would seriously endan- 
ger the English possessions in India, and ought, 
therefore, to be resolutely and promptly resisted by 
Great Britain. Too much weight should not be 
given to the French alliance, since she might prove 
faithless. The Admiral urged the importance of 
increasing the navy, and being prepared at all points 
for war.——The meeting at Glasgow, held on the 
24th of November, was chiefly noticeable on ac- 
count of a letter from M. Kossuth, in reply to an 
invitation to attend it. The chief object of the let- 
ter was to show that all the great interests, politi- 
val and material of Great Britain, impelled her to 
sustain Turkey, not by half way measures, nor by 
a merely passive attitude, but by open, manly, and 
effective aid. The great question at stake, he said, 
was simply the sovereign right of every nation to 
manage its own concerns; and if Russia should 
succeed in her present attempt upon Turkey, she 
would exercise an absolute predominance over the 
whole of Europe, and England would lose irre- 
coverably her position of a first-rate power. The 
dispute about the Greek Church, the asylum afford- 
ed to political exiles, and the wounded dignity of 
the Czar were only trifling matters, and had noth- 
ing to do with the main issue. The real object of 
Russia was to obtain supremacy in Europe—to 
make herself a great maritime power, and this could 
only be done by acquiring possession of Turkey. 
M. Kossuth adds, that Austria dare not take ground 
against the Czar, for if she should, he could by a 
single word raise the Sclavonic population of the 
empire against her—and he declared that the Hun- 
garians would join with Russia rather than submit 
to Austria, whenever the choice should be offered. 
The Turkish empire, he said, could have no more 
valuable ally in its present struggle, and no better 
guarantee against future encroachments than the 
Hungarian nation. Ata meeting of the Polish Rev- 
olutionary Committee in London, a brief but stir- 
ring letter from Mazzini was read, declaring his un- 
yielding devotion to the cause of liberty, and ex- 
horting the people of England to war, as absolutely 
necessary to decide whether Europe is to be given 
over forever to despotism, or whether it shall be 
free, orderly, and peacefully progressive-——An- 
other indication of an awakening interest in the 
movements of the day on the part of Poland, is 
found in an address issued to his countrymen by 
Prince Czartoryski, who has been, since the down- 
fall of his country, a resident of Paris. It is able 
and dignified. Its main object is to inspire the 
Poles with the belief that the hour of their redemp- 
tion will arrive, that patience, calmness, and above 
all, confidence and union are essential to final suc- 
cess; that the excessee of revolution are to be 
avoided, and that obedience to his directions, as 
their rightful head, is more than ever essential. 
Prince Czartoryski represents the aristocratic 
party, and has no sympathy with those who desire 
popular institutions with independence. 

The Record of the month comprises few domes- 
tic incidents of special interest in Great Britain. 
The Dublin Exhibition was closed on the Ist of 
November, by the Lord Lieutenant, in the presence 
of over 20,000 persons. The ceremonies were very 
brief. ——Lord Mayor's day was celebrated in Lon- 











don on the 9th of November, with even more than 
usual display. At the sanquet in Guildhall, the 
Earl of Aberdeen declared the policy of the Min. 
istry to be a policy of peace, but intimated that a 
time might arise when war could not be honorably 
avoided.—Mr. Roebuck, being invited to attend 
a soirée of the Mechanics’ Library at Sheffield, de- 
clined because, being anxious to get back to Par. 
liament, he had been advised to avoid all scenes of 
excitement ; but he took occasion to declare his ap- 
proval of popular education, and his censure of 
those who would obstruct it on account of religious 
differences. He looked upon mechanics’ instity. 
tions as neutral ground, and as one of the chief 
means of educating the people. At a meeting of 

the Royal Geographical Society, held on the Lith 
of November, Captain Inglefield and Lieutenant 
Cresswell made an official communication of the 
discoveries of Captain McClure, reported in our 
last Record. In commenting upon them, Sir Rod- 
erick Murchison expressed his belief that Sir John 
Franklin had gone through Wellington Straits to 
the North, and that he might have been frozen in by 
the pack of ice, and thus been unable to return. 
But not only Sir John Franklin, but Captain Collin- 
son also is now in the Northern seas, and he thought 
that something should be done for his rescue. Cap- 
tain Inglefield thought that another effort should be 
made to find Franklin, and said he would be glad to 
take an expedition to explore the Northwest pass 

age by way of Nova Zembla and the coast of Si- 
beria, and so to the North of Spitzbergen. It was 
resolved that the Admiralty should be solicited to 
send out another expedition in the summer of 1854. 
——tThe Presbytery of Edinburgh recently applied 
to Lord Palmerston, asking whether government 
intended to appoint a national fast day on account 
of the cholera. His Lordship replied in the nega- 
tive, saying that it was the duty of man to attend 
to those laws by which Providence has connected 
health with the absence of those noxious gases 
which proceed from over-crowded human beings, or 
from decomposing substances ; and that the recent 
visitation of the cholera is an awful warning that 
those laws have been disregarded. He suggested, 
therefore, that the best thing they could do, would 
be to take measures for a sanitary reform—to get 
rid of those sources of contagion which would breed 
pestilence, in spite of the prayers and fastings of a 
united but inactive nation. When man has done 
his utmost for his own safety, then is the time to 
invoke the blessing of Heaven to give effect to his 
exertions. 

THE CONTINENT. 

Beyond the events noticed elsewhere, bit few 
incidents of importance have occurred on th:; Con- 
tinent. The trial of thirty-three persons, charged 
with conspiracy against the Emperor, closed on the 
22d of November. The plot embraced two secret 
societies, and was designed to end in Louis Napo- 
leon’s assassination, which seems, moreover, to have 
been nearly accomplished at the Opera Comique, in 
July. One of the parties who had agreed to shoot 
him, on a given signal, succeeded in getting within 
two or three feet of him, and did not execute his 
purpose simply because he did not receive the sig- 
nal. It is stated that the object of the assassination 
was to proclaim the Republic, and make Blanqui 
dictator. Of the prisoners, three were condemned 
to eight years’ banishment ; seven to transportation ; 
one to ten years’ detention; three to seven years, 
and three to five years’ detention ; one to imprison 
ment for five, and another for three years. A num- 
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ber of political arrests have since been made at 
Tours and Dijon. An imperial decree has recently 
been issued reducing the duty on foreign coals and 
jron.——In Rome, Father Babola, a Pole, who was 
put to death by Russian officers in 1657, has been 
promoted to the Calendar of Saints. The ceremony 
was sumptuously performed by the Chapter of St. 
Peter's. All Roman Catholic subjects of the Czar 
residing in Rome, received a private admonition 
from the Russian embassy that they would do well 
to abstain from attending.——The Queen of Portu- 
gal died on the 15th of November in childbirth. Her 
eldest son, Don Pedro, is sixteen years old: as by 
law, he can not discharge the functions of royalty 
until he is eighteen, his father Ferdinand has been 
declared regent. The Queen was thirty-four years 
old.——In Sweden, the King opened the Diet on the 
24th of November in person. _ The only noticeable 
passage in his speech is one proposing a system of 
defense, which he says is imperatively called for, in 
order to place the country in a position to preserve 
its independence.——In Prussia the Chambers were 
opened by royal commission on the 28th of Novem- 
ber. The speech from the throne referred to the 





were met on landing by 9,000 Russians under Gen- 
eral Pesloff, and a battle ensued which lasted two 
days, and ended in the success of the Turks. The 
details of the battle are not known with any great 
degree of accuracy. The official dispatch of Omer, 
the Turkish commanding general, states that the 
Ist, 2d, and 3d of November were occupied in 
crossing the river and in establishing fortifications 
—several skirmishes taking place with the Russian 
troops but resulting in slight losses. On the 4th 
the Russian forces formed in order of battle and 
advanced upon the Turks, who received them with 
great steadiness and a heavy cannonade. The en- 
gagement lasted four hours, and the Russian Joss is 
estimated at a thousand killed and twice that num- 
ber wounded. Their lines were finally broken and 
they commenced a precipitate retreat. The dis- 
patch says the Turkish loss was 106 killed. On 
the 13th this division of the Turkish army recrossed 
the Danube, mainly, as is supposed, on account of 
the heavy rains which have rendered the forward 
movement which they designed to make quite im- 
practicable. A still more serious occurrence took 
place in the Black Sea on the 30th of November. 


war in the East as full of importance to Europe, | The Russian admiral, with six ships of the line, 
but gave the emphatic assurance that, while sincere- | chased into the harbor of Sinope seven Turkish 


ly and actively desirous of peace, the efforts of the 


king should be guided by an exclusive regard to the | 


frigates, two corvettes, one steamer, and three 
transports, which he utterly destroyed, with two 


interests of the country, which are inseparable from | or three thousand soldiers on board and a large 


those of the throne. 
RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 

The protracted dissensions between these two 
powers have at last resulted in war. The Turkish 
Sultan took the initiative, declaring the occupation 
ofthe Danubian Principalities by the troops of Rus- 
sia to be an act which left him no alternative. On 
the lst of November the Czar issued a counter pro- 
clamation, announcing that in occupying the prov- 
inces he had indulged the hope that the Porte would 
acknowledge its wrong-doings, and accord the satis- 
faction demanded. In this, however, he had been 
disappointed ; even the chief powers of Europe 
have sought in vain by their exhortations to shake 
the blind obstinacy of the Ottoman government. 
It had responded by a declaration of war, by a pro- 
clamation filled with lying accusations against Rus- 
sia, and had commenced hostilities on the Danube. 
Russia had no other course left but to oppose force 
to foree.—At the same time a circular note was 
addressed by Count Nesselrode to the diplomatic 
agents of Russia in other countries, protesting that 
the rash obstinacy of the Sultan had in no wise 
changed the pacific disposition of the Czar—that he 
was still willing to evacuate the Principalities the 
moment he should obtain satisfactory guarantees 
—and that he would act on the defensive until forced 
to abandon the limits within which he wished to 
confine his present action. It would entirely de- 
pend on other powers not to widen the limits of 
the war, and not to give it any other character than 
that which he designed to leave it. Nor would the 
existence of hostilities place any obstacle to the 
continuance of negotiations.—Military operations 
were eommenced by the Turks who crossed the 
Danube in four places between the 28th of October 
and the 4th of November. The first detachment, 
consisting of 12,000, crossed at Kalafat in Lesser 
Wallachia, the Russians offering no serious oppo- 
sition. Lower down the river a smaller division, 
consisting of 2,000, crossed from Rustchuck to Giur- 
gevo and bombarded the town. ‘The most formid- 
able movement, however. was at Oltenitza, where 
they crossed from Turtukai, 18,000 strong. They 





sum of money. The Turkish admiral was taken 
prisoner. The details of this event have not yet 
reached us ——On the Asiatic side Selim Pacha 
has defeated a Russian force on the frontiers of 
Georgia. While out with a smal] detachment in- 
specting the ground on the 20th oi October, he was 
attacked by a body of Russian cavalry, and very 
soon after a Russian corps of 15,000 assailed his 
army ; after an obstinate conflict the Russians were 
routed.—On receiving news of the crossing of the 
Danube the French and English embassadors in 
Constantinople ordered twelve vessels of the com 
bined fleet into the Bosphorus. The Sultan has 
announced his intention to take command of the 
army himself, and to make Adrianople his head 
quarters. The new French minister, General Ba 
raguay d’Hilliers, presented his credentials to the 
Sultan on the 17th of December. In his address, 
he said that France was the most ancient and most 
disinteresied of the allies of the Sublime Porte, and 
that her sincerity could not be called in question. 
France, he said, does not fear war. She desires 
peace, but it must be durable, loyal, and honorable 
for herself and her allies. The Emperor still cher- 
ished hopes that the difference with Russia might 
be adjusted: he would for that object afford his sup- 
port to the Sultan.——The latest rumors from St. 
Petersburgh state that the Czar feels very keenly 
the reverses he has sustained, and the embarrassing 
position in which he is placed. Prince Menschikoff 
has fallen into disgrace with his imperial master. 
——The domestic administration, meantime, is car- 
ried on with great rigor, and the recruiting in Po- 
land is attended with circumstances of great hard- 
ship and severity. The Caucasian provinces show 
symptoms of restlessness, and threaten the Czar 
with revolt from that quarter. Servia seems de- 
sirous of remaining neutral. An application from 
the Sultan for permission to permit the passage of 
Turkish troops through hia territories was refused 
on that ground. A good deal of exasperation has 
been caused among the inhabitants of the provinces 
by the exactions and severities of the Russian gov- 
ernment, 
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New York. 
Pennsylvania. 
Ohio. 
Virginia. 
Tennessee. 
Massachusetts, 
Indiana. 

. Kentucky. 
Georgia. 

. North Carolina. 
- Iinois, 

. Alabama, 

. Missouri. 
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Connecticut. 

New Hampshire 
Vermont. 
Wisconsin. 

Texas, 

Arkansas. 

Iowa. 

Rhode Island. 
California 
Delaware. 

Florida. 

New Mexico Terr’y 
District Columbia. 
Oregon Territory. 

. Utah Territory. 

. Minnesota Territory 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING THE COMPARATIVE PROGRESS IN POPULATION OF THE SEVERAL STATES AND 
TERRITORIES OF THE AMERICAN UNION FOR THE LAST SIXTY YEARS. 


CURIOSITIES OF THE CENSUS. 

N a previous number of this Magazine (Vol. iv., 
No. 22, March, 1852), we gave a very full di- 
gest of the statistical returns of the Seventh Cen- 
sus, prepared from the summary of that document 
made by the first Superintendent, and transmitted 
to Congress by the Secretary of the Interior. The 
tables of population, of emigration, extent of terri- 
tory, agriculture, manufactures, &c., were then 
given at length, and need not now be repeated. 
But the publication of the large volumes contain- 
ing the full returns of the Census of 1850, affords 
an occasion for recurring to the subject, and for di- 
recting attention to some of the striking or curious 
fects which this latest inventory of our national 

wealth has brought to light. . 
Qne of the most remarkable of these facts is strik- 
ingly presented in the diagram given above, which 
was prepared by Professor Gillespie, of Union Col- 
lege, from one of the tables in the Census returns. 
It illustrates the relative p of the several 
States and Territories of the Union in population, 
during successive periods of ten years each, since 


1790. in the first column, the States are arranged 
in the order of their relative rank at that time—Vir 

ginia being first, M husetts d, and Ten- 
nessee the least populous of all the States of which 
the Union was then composed. In the last column, 
the States are arranged in the order of their respect 

ive rank in 1850—New York having become first, 
Virginia fourth, Tennessee fifth, and Mintesote 
Territory being the thirty-sixth—or least populous 
of all the members of our Confederacy. The dark 
lines extending by a zig-zag course from the firsi 
column to the last, trace the ups and downs of the 
several States, in their relative rank, at intervals 
of ten years each, during the sixty years that have 
elapsed. Thus Kentucky, which stood thirteenth in 
1790, rose to be ninth place during the first period— 
to be seventh during the next—to be sizth during the 
third, and held that point until 1840, when she be- 
gan to decline, ard in 1850 she was the eighth State 
in point of population. Massachusetts again, com- 
mencing second, stood fourth in 1800—fourth in 1810, 
seventh in 1820, eighth in 1830 and in 1840, and in 
1860 had again -isen to be the sizth. The history 
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ofall the States for sixty years is thus presented, 
ia every graphic form, ot a single glance ; and the 
remarkable results which it exhibits will abua- 
dantly reward its careful scrutiny. — 

What would Thomas Jefferson have said, if, as 
he sat in 1790 scanning the small and badly-printed 
pamphlet which embodied the Census’ returns of 
that year, some one had placed this diagram in his 
hands as a picture of what those sixteen States 
would have grown to in sixty years? He was 
among the most sanguine of the statesmen of his 
time, and the future of his country rose in grander 
proportions before his eyes than to the less eager 
visions of those who acted with him; but even he 
would have been startled at such a prophecy, and 
would have classed it among the dreams of a wild 
enthusiasm. Even the returns of that first Census 
kindle glances of patriotic pride in his eyes, as he 
scans their record, which he can easily double in 
his capacious pocket. His finger has run over the 
seventeen States and Territories marked upon the 
sheet before him, and he exults in the aggregate 
which they present, of 3,927,827 as the entire pop- 
ulation of his country, just redeemed from foreign 
domination, and enrolled youngest among the in- 
dependent nations of the earth. He feels proud of 
his birthright as a citizen of the Old Dominion, for 
she has a population 300,000 greater than that of 
Pennsylvania, and 400,000 more than New York 
contained. Indeed, she alone of all the States 
counted the round number of one million inhab- 
itants. 

Ten years more roll away, andas Vice-President 
he is again surveying the returns of the Census from 
twenty-one States and Territori luding the 
District of Columbia. The Union in number has 
become of age, and is striding on to maturity. But 
still the lapse of time has not changed the relative 
superiority of his proud Virginia. Ten years more, 
having laid aside the Presidential robes, he again 
peruses the statistics of the Union, and he finds 
that New York has, in the race of increase, almost 
reached the Old Dominion —the former lacking 
about forty thousand of a million people, while the 
latter is but about fifteen thousand souls ahead. 
Pennsylvania, too, is crowding hard! Ten years 
more, and the last Census sheets he shall receive 
are lying before him in his Monticello retirement, 
while tears of sectional regret, but smiles of nation- 
al pride, are curiously struggling on his aged face. 
The three great States have attained their million 
rank in the numeration table, but New York—the 
Empire State—is three hundred thousand beyond 
Virginia, and Pennsylvania but about fifteen thou- 
sand inhabitants inarrear. Another Census—which 
he has not lived to read—and his native State is 
now far, far behind them both. Still another, and 
the Empire State, whose Western march the lakes 
had long since stopped, is over a million souls be- 
fore the Old Dominion—while Ohio, anew and pow- 
erful rival, has surpassed her also. 

The year 1854 comes with its note of revolution- 
ary import abroad, and domestic luxury and treasury 
surplus at home, when the Census matters no longer 
belong, as when they started, to the Secretary of 
State ; anew department shelves them now. They 
have a special guardian for their care, who sits, as 
once before the sage of Monticello sat, surveying 
the returns. Slightly built, and pale, but of a wiry 
make, and with a mathematical brow, he looks 
through. gii ing spectacles—not at a mere pamph- 
let—that of 1790 is on the table, hard by, a curiosity 








| of manuscript schedules, which he knows will make, 


when bound, some seven or eight hundred volumes, 
whereof some forty-five marshals and their three 
thousand two hundred and thirty-one assistants are 
the authors. He is thinking, too, of the three thou 
sand reams of paper which weighed an hundred tons, 
that all went through the leather mail-bags of a sis- 
terdepartment, Perhaps he is trying to call to mind 
the name of the diligent marshal who, on the last 
day of August, 1850, sent the first returns to Wash- 
ington: or that of the tardy official whose last na- 
tional installment in the matter came to hand Feb- 
ruary 17, 1853. 

What a curious hieroglyphical signature is sub- 
scribed to the crow-foot marked document before 
him, addressed to the Hon. R. M‘Clelland, Secre- 
tary of the Interior! A curiously alliterated name 
it spells ;—‘‘ J. D. B. De Bow.” + Whilom Lawyer, 
whilom Editor, whilom Politician ; all the time and 
every where a ‘mouser’ after figures and a ter- 
rier after statistics, which are the bane of most 
men’s lives. And can the said document belong to 
that huge, folio sheeted, unbound volume by its side, 
to which it evidently alludes, as it says, just above 
the signature : 

** In the magnificent progress of the country with- 
in the past sixty years, so elaborately shown in this 
volume, in territory, in population, in industry, and 
in wealth—beyond all precedent in history, beyond 
all the dreams of enthusiasts—how much room is 
there for gratitude and pride in every American 
heart, With free institutions ; with just and equi- 
table laws, meted out with the same hand to the 
low and to the high; with virtue and intelligence, 
and energy and industry, co-working harmoniously 
together—the many constituting one ; with power 
at home and character abroad—who shall question 
the future which is before us? The balance-sheet 
of the past has been made up. The record is pres- 
eated here.” 

While the present fit of abstraction or calcula- 
tion continues to the Superintendent of the Census, 
in his snug arm-chair, what objection can there be 
to our drawing near, and investigating the document 
of folio form? 

The Seventh Census! The magical number at- 
tained! It shadows forth the progress of three 
score years and ten to a mighty Republic which, 
beginning with thirteen States, reverses the origin- 
al figures—places the 3 before the 1—and counts for 
foreign information the significant thirty-one, whose 
stars, from the flag-ship of a brave man, dazzle Aus- 
trian.eyes on thé shores of the Bosphorus, 

The first table which catches our eye is that em- 
bodying the different expenses of the Census from 
number one to numberseven. There is nothing like 
it for increase, except the horse-shoe sum in rusty 
Daboll’s arithmetic. How instantly the difference 
would be observed by the financial eye of some 
Wall-street habitue, as he surveyed the decennial pe- 
riods in our Census progress. The estimates of 1790 
cost forty-four thousand three hundred and seventy- 
seven dollars—a large sum in the eyes of those who 
had no tens of thousands of continental ~oney in 
their chests, and about the trifle which ti: Alder- 
men of New York city expended last year in sup- 
pers and hack-hire. At 1820, the expenditure had 
increased to exactly five times as much. The pres- 
ent Census has cost $1,318,027 53—of which nearly 
one million has been paid to the marshals. Taking 

their number at 3,276 from the volume before the 
superintende at, and assuming all to have been paid 





to see—but at six hundred and forty thousand pages 





alike, only some $400 will be found to have been 
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received by each one—not a very large sum to be 
picked from the pockets of Uncle Sam in detail. 

The grand total of our population up to 1850, is 
23,191,876. It is very safe to presume that the mer- 
shals understate by about half a million. At this 
date, then, the population of the Union is about 
twenty-five millions of people. New York State 
exceeds Pennsylvania in population above 600,000 
—Jjust about the population of the city of New-York. 
She exceeds Virginia by a million and a half; Ten- 
nessee by two millions, and Ohio about one million 
—these five States being the only ones who count 
their souls by the figures of millions. Massachu- 
setts came within six thousand, Indiana within 
twelve thousand, and Kentucky within eighteen 
thousand of this complement. By this time they 
have undoubtedly arrived at the aristocratic rank 
of millionaires in the numeration table. Maine 
and Maryland stand over their half million, and are 
almost tied like rival candidates in an election—the 
former leading the latter by only one hundred and 
thirty-five souls ! 

South Carolina had 100,000 and Mississippi 
15,000, more slaves than whites. Louisiana with 
these classes was about tied. Maryland and Vir- 
ginia both contained more free blacks than either 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, or New York. The Granite 
Hills do not appear to be agreeable to the negroes, 
for there are only 520 of these out of a population 
of over three hundred thousand; and about the 
same thing may be said of Vermont and Indiana. 

On the 25th of last September, Colonel Abert of 
the Topographical Engineers prepared a statement 
for the Census Office, regarding the territorial ex- 
tent of the United States, and his figures may be 
summed up in this form : 

The territorial extent of the Republic is nearly 
ten times as large as that of Great Britain and 
France combined ; three times as large as the whole 
of France, Britain, Austria, Prussia, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Belgium, Holland, and Denmark, together ; 
one and a half times as large as the Russian empire 
in Europe; only one sixth less than the area cov- 
ered by the fifty-nine or sixty empires, states, and re- 
publics of Europe ; and of equal extent with the Ro- 
man empire, or that of Alexander, neither of which 
is said to have exceeded 3,000,000 square miles. 

From the tables of congressional apportionment 
it appears that with 31 states in 1850 the House of 
Representatives has eight less members than it con- 
tained in 1830, when there were twenty-six states. 
Then New York had forty members; now thirty- 
three, and one less than she had in'1820! Virginia 
has six less congressmen than she was allowed as 
soon as she came into the Union. Thus the larger 
states have been kept from disproportionately over- 
shadowing the smaller ones, while the ‘* House” 
itself has since 1820 contained about the same num- 
ber of members. 

The extent to which our population has been in- 
creased by emigration from abroad is a topic of a 
good deal of interest, and has been one of some 
controversy. The most careful investigation fixes 
the aggregate number of immigrants arriving in the 
United States from 1790 to 1850, a period of sixty 
years, at 2,759,329, or an average of 45,988 annua'!- 
ly ; and the estimated natural increase of these im- 
migrants is 1,590,405—making the total number add- 
ed to our population by foreign immigrants and their 
descendants at 4,350,934. Of these, those from Ire- 
land constitute the largest proportion, the Germans 
coming next. Indeed lreland, Germany, England, 
and British America are the only countries of the 





world who have sent us their emigrants by the hund. 
red thousand, the first contributing nearly a million, 
the second a trifle over half a million, and England 
and British America together not quite that num. 
ber. Next comes Scotland to the tune of 70,550; 
then France, with 54,069; then Wales, with 29,000, 
and all other countries under 15,000each. The Ce. 
lestial Empire contributes 158 of her subjects to the 
Eastern United States, while some 660 were Teg- 
istered in California. We had 106 Turks and 96 
Greeks , while Central America contributed 14|— 
including, we suppose, the genuine as well as the 
counterfeit Aztecs. 

Besides the changes that are constantly produced 
in our population by this emigration from abroad, 
others no less marked are due to the migrations of 
our people from one section of the Union to an- 
other. This also is governed by fixed laws, which 
a careful inspection of the Census returns will de- 
velop, and which are of a good deal of importance 
in forming any intelligent estimate of the growth 
of our new states and territories. In regard to the 
New England States, the Census shows that out 
of 2,857,823 persons born there, only 2,101,324 of 
them still live within their limits—750,499, or twen- 
ty-five per cent. of the existing generation bom in 
New England, have migrated to other States. It 
is not easy to trace with accuracy the cause of this 
large emigration; much of it has doubtless been 
simply from one New England State to another. 
To New York, however, the migration from New 
England has been about 206,630, and to the North 
west 162,707. Very few New Englanders are to 
be found in the Southern States—the returns giv- 
ing only 16,000 as the whole number in ten of the 
Southern States, and of these one-fourth were in the 
city of New Orleans alone. From New York, out 
of 2,698,414 persons born there, 547,218 or twenty 
per cent. have emigrated, mainly to the Northwest- 
ern States. Thus Ohio has received from New 
York, 83,979 ; Michigan, 133,756; Indiana, 24,310; 
Illinois, 67,180; Wisconsin, 68,595; Lowa, 8,134, 
making 385,954 as the contribution of New York 
alone to the population of these Northwesterm 
States. From Virginia and the two Carolinas, out 
of 2,548,946 persons born on their soil, 858,315, or 
thirty-three per cent have emigrated, and of this num- 
ber 294,380 can be traced to the Ohio Valley, includ- 
ing Southern Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, and Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, and Tennessee, and 202,480 to 
Southern States directly west of the parent States 
themselves.—Ohio, young as she is, contributes 
largely to the growth of still newer States, for of 
her 1,514,885 native population, 295,453, or nearly 
twenty per cent., have left her limits, and have main- 
ly gone directly West. These statements show be- 
yond dispute that the internal emigration of the 
country moves almost exclusively upon the same 
parallel of latitude ; and this law will be found to 
be very nearly universal. It is doubtless due to 
the fact that in changing their abodes men seek, as 
nearly as possible, to preserve the climate, habits, 
and social institutions to which they have become 
accustomed. Applying this law to the future growth 
of our country, it indicates that the tide cf emigra- 
tion 1:0m all the Northern and Western States will 
sweep westward, in a solid column, till it reaches 
the Pacific ; that from the Southern States is now 
to Texas and Arkan@s, and if it needs more room. 
it will inevitably overflow into Mexico. 

The superintendent can not recommend his ta- 
bles of births, deaths, and marriages, and he mildly 
reproves his national constituency by saying, that 
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Against all reasonings, the facts have proved that 
people will not, or can not, remember and report 
to the census taker the number of such events, and 
the particulars of them, which have happened in 
the period of a whole year to eighteen months prior 
to the time of his calling. It might be possible to 
obtain the facts forasingle month. All thiy shows 
that a birth or a marriage is but a nine days’ wonder! 

Upon the subject of the deaths no one can be de- 
ceived by the figures of the Census, since any at- 
tempt to reason from them would demonstrate a 
degree of vitality and healthfulness in the United 
States unparalleled in the annals of mankind— 
would overthrow the best established principles of 
statisticians, and, in coming down to details as 
well as in the aggregates, contradict all science and 
experience. The truth is, but a part of the deaths 
have been recorded. 

Taking our population now at 25,000,000, and 
the number of dwellings at 4,000,000, we have about 
six persons to every house, which is a very fair 
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males between fifteen and twenty; 160,425 more 
males than females between thirty and forty ; and at 
seventy years of age the females are again largely 
in advance. The same fact is developed in each 
Census, and it reveals a very curious law which 
seems to be fixed in the numerical relations between 
the sexes at different ages. 

Some curious results are also shown in regard to 
the density of population. The three States, New 
York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania contain less than one 
third of the population of the United States, but they 
contain half of all that live in cities. The entire 
growth of New York during the last ten years has 
been in the city class—some of its best agricultural 
districts having, in fact, diminished. The rural pop- 
ulation of Pennsylvania and Ohio is nearly equal, 
but in cities the former is 300,000 ahead. Virginia, 
the oldest of the States, has only seven per cent. of 
her population in cities, while Ohio has fourteen, 
and Pennsylvania twenty-five. The growth of some 
of the American cities has been astonishingly rapid. 


proportion for families. The report on this head Thus, in the last thirty years, New York has in- 


is thus explicit : 


creased 500 per cent.; Philadelphia, 400; Balti- 


The total number of dwellings of the free inhab- | more, 200; Cincinnati, 1600; St. Louis, 1800; 


itants of the United States is shown to be 3,362,337, 
and there can be no hesitation in admitting the fig- 
ures to be correct, as the marshals numbered from 
door to door. If to these be added, for purposes of 
comparison with European nations, the houses of 
the negroes—on the average quite as good as those 
of the peasants and operatives generally in Europe, 
and better than those in Ireland—one house for 
every six slaves, the total number of houses will 
be 3,896,385. This is a point not sufficiently ad- 
verted to in previous reports of the office. The 
number of houses, of every kind, in use for other 
purposes than dwellings, is not ascertained, but 
from the nature of the country must be immensely 
greater than is found any where else. 

These figures were made without reference to 
the Astor and other great hotels in the city of New 
York. It is a nice question to moot how the mar- 
shal would have treated them. Surely every room 


should have been a dwelling-house ; for it would | 


have sounded like a page from the Arabian Night's 
Entertainment to recite in a schedule, that one 
dwelling-house in a large city contained and com- 
fortably housed a thousand people. 

This large document affords abundant material 
for the political economist, and indeed for students 
in every department of social and material progress. 
The law of growth in this country has been remark- 
ably uniform. In sixty years it has varied but very 
little from 34 per cent., falling in one period—that 


following 1830—as low as 32}, and at two others | 


reaching 36. Assuming 33} as the decimal increase 
for the next halt century, at the end of another sixty 
years this Republic will contain one hundred and 
twenty millions of people. The decennial increase 
of the white race alone has averaged 36 per cent.— 
that of the African race about 27, the slaves increas- 
ing at the rate of 38 per cent., and the free blacks 
at only 10 per cent. during each ten years. This 
inequality, nowever, between the whites and 
blacks, is apparent rather than real, because the 
whites have increased largely from emigration. 








| 


Cleveland, 4000; and New Orleans, 350. The 
general density of population varies considerably 
in different sections. In New England there are 
45 inhabitants to the square mile; in New York, 
67°3; in Pennsylvania, 50°2; in Virginia, 23°1; in 
Ohio, 49°5. Thus Ohio is more densely settled 
than New England; while Virginia has only half 
the density of New England, and one third that of 
New York. Denmark has 40, England 300, Scot- 
land 80, and Bavaria 150 inhabitants to the square 
mile. At the rate of density which prevails in En- 
gland, the State of New York would contain four- 
teen millions of inhabitants. 

In the matter of churches, the Methodists have 
the greatest number of edifices ; next the Baptists ; 
next the Presbyterians. The denominations of 
Congregational, Episcopalian, Lutheran, and Ro- 
man Catholics vary from each other by only two or 
three hundred, and altogether do not number as 
many as either the Methodists or Baptisis. When 
it comes to church wealth, however, the Episco- 
palians come within three millions thereof,to the 
Methodists and Presbyterians, exceeding the Ro- 
man Catholics by just that sum, surpassing the 
Baptists by about three hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, and then exceeding any two other denomi- 
national properties taken together. 

The Empire State most decidedly bears away 
the palm of public libraries and volumes therein, 
having more than one fourth of all those in the 
Union, and her public volumes outnumbering those 
of Massachusetts, with her boasted modern Athens 
in the bargain, three to one, and those of Pennsyl- 
vania six toone. These three States contain just 
about as many as all the others in the Union do. 

We find there are 254 daily newspapers in the 
United States ; 1902 weekly; 115 tri-weekly ; 33 
semi-weekly ; 100 monthly ; 95 semi-monthly ; and 
19 quarterly—the latter classes including periodi- 
cals. The total is, therefore, 2526. Of these, three 
fifths are political, and one fifth literary and mis- 
cellaneous in character—the remaining fifth being 


Deducting this, the natural increase of the white | divided among neutral, religious, and scientific. 


race has been about 28} per cent. 


New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and 


A close inspection of the returns will show also , Ohio publish nearly one half of these. 


results interesting to the 
the .umerical relations 


ysiologist concerning 


{ 


The schedules of professions, occupations, and 


the sexes. Thus, in trades are by no means reliable, as the superin- 


1850 there were 47,727 more males than females tendent is candid enough to say. As presented, 
under five years of age; 46,484 more females than however, they are very interesting. One wouid 
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think that the drama was not in so desperate a 
condition as critics depict it, for 722 is returned as 
the number of actors in tbe country. Of these, 
New York contains between a third and a fourth, 
while Connecticut supports one—most likely some 
disappointed lone star, retired into voluntary exile. 
Oregon is blessed with one druggist; Utah with 
one architect—some Martin Chuzzlewit, doubtless, 
full of grand designs. 

The marshals must have been very severe critics, 
for they return but eighty-two authors in the whole 
Union :—perhaps the fact bespeaks the modesty of 
the craft in telling their occupation. Vermont has 
one broker; and he, it is to be hoped, has long ere 
this taken a den in Wall Street. The farmers show 
up well. They are the favorites of the marshals, 
who have rolled them up to over two millions, while 
they return the merchants at only one twentieth of 
that amount! Pawnbrokers appear to exist in only 
four States—Massachusetts, New York, New Jer- 
sey, and Pennsylvania. There are but thirty-three 
showmen returned, so that Barnum has a consider- 
able monopoly. The important hold which the tele- 
graph system has upon the country is evidenced by 
the number of operators, which is over five hundred. 
There are forty-six vintners in the States, of whom 
New York furnishes forty-one. This, of course, 
can not include the men who deal in logwood, and 
the et ceteras of combination—alcohol. 

The details of the insane are defective ; but not 
strangely so, when one considers how little expert 
the marshals must have been on this head. If they 
took the opinions of neighbors, many and many a 
person would have been returned as non compos. 
spirit-rappings thrive under judicial pabulum as 
they have begun to increase, then there may be 
reasonable expectation of an extended crop of in- 
sane people for the Census of 1860. 

The returns regarding education arouse the pride 
of every citizen. Four million children were at- 
tending school through the year 1850, and only about 
a million adults were found unable to read and write. 
It is not a little curious to notice how nearly equal 
is the number of males and females in each State 
attending schools—the former being in majority. 
But the fair sex are the most illiterate, outnumber- 
ing their gallant defenders in the table of those who 
can not read the papers or write their signatures. 
This is the case in every State, excepting Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, and California. But 
the Golden State had, in 1850, very few women at 
all. Five million people take newspapers and per- 
iodicals, being one fifth of the population ; and the 
circulation of these reaches nearly five hundred 
million. In New York State, just one-half of the 
population are subscribers. Would it not have 
been the climax to have stated how many paid the 
printer? 

’ "There were over four million horses in the United 
States, being about one for every five inhabitants. 
Why should there be complaints and riots about 
hack-hire, with this fact staring one in the face? 
Over six million cows made over three hundred 
million pounds of butter, and about one hundred 
million pounds of cheese—a large portion of which, 
no doubt, went “over the water to Charlie,” as the 
best and most approved Cheshire. Two hundred 
and fifty million pounds of cane sugar were made 
and thirty-four millions of maple sugar. Two hun- 
dred and twenty-one thousand gallons of wine were 
produced—how many manufactured, the wags of the 
marshals did not state. How many headaches and 
acid stomachs these Catawba wines produced, are 





left to the imagination. One hundred and eight 
million of bushels of potatoes were raised; and, 
assuming any exported to be balanced by those im. 
ported, there would be about four bushels per year 
eaten by each inhabitant. 

The list of counties and towns shows at a glance 
the confusion which overwhelms postmasters jn 
making up their mails, There are over two thou. 
sand of these which have their doubles, trebles, and 
sometimes their decimals throughout the Union. 
Stat are decidedly the most popular, while 
authors are grudgingly remembered. There are 
thirty-three Adamses and ten Addisons ; over one 
hundred Jacksons and Jeffersons, to one Irving’and 
four Coopers, The Washingtons and Franklins 
each have a folio page dedicated to their especial 
enumeration. 

The volume of the Seventh Census is the great 
exhibition to the world ofour rank and condition ase 
nation. It is a Crystal Palace which can be erected 
upon every library table. Every page is a nave 
with its suitable compartments. To linger over 
their curiosities would require more leisure than is 
allowable to the Magazine reader, who takes his exit, 
it is to be hoped, from Census curiosities, with a de 
sire for another and a longer visit. 


. , . 
Enitor’s Easy Chair. 

E wish a happy New-Year to all the friends 

assembled around our Chair. You have all, 
probably, like the bishop, made your annual visita- 
tion, and you have wondered whether so good and 
venerable a custam as that of our yearly visit is to 
be discontinued. It is less probable that you have 
surmised how it ever began, for we accept the state 
of things into which we are born, and our wonder 
lies rather toward the Future than the Past. It is 
natural that it should be so; for the Past is irreme- 
diable, but we may somewhat control the Future. 

We think of that with some sadness now ; for if 
the Past were within our power, we should not be 
crawling out of the smoking and smouldering ruins 
of our stately Palace of Industry, and wishing you a 
begrimed and weary New-Year. Could we manage 
the Past, it should not have dealt us so fierce a blow. 
But since the Future is ours, we will put it beyond 
its power to annoy us. So much for our recent mis- 
hap. We shall try to steady our Chair upon the 
Tuins long enough to have our monthly chat with 
you ; but should it seem a little wavering and un- 
certain, you will kindly remember that our legs (our 
Chair’s legs) are almost burned off. 

No; we do not believe the venerable New-Years’ 
habit will be discontinued, nor fall into unhonored 
decay. On the contrary, we are convinced that it 
will constantly increase and extend throughout the 
country, as the generous old Puritan festival of 
Thanksgiving is now spreading; and the founda- 
tion of our faith is not in any conviction that the 
Dutch (to whom we are indebted for the observance} 
will take more of the country than the neighborhood 
of New Amsterdam, as they took Holland, but be- 
cause we believe so fully in the courtesy of Ameri- 
cans. We are the most courteous of nations. Ameri 
can chivalry is a theme for the poet, as it is a conso- 
lation for the phi : ' 

There is a general conviction that the French are 
the most gallant and polite of all nations They 
smirk, and bow, and prance like dancing masters, 
it is true, but, if you observe, their politeness is as 
near real courtesy as their prancing is to real grace, 
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andno nearer. They are wonderfully fine at a com- 
pliment. Monsieur Crapaud takes off his hat in a 
manner that strikes fascination into the heart of the 


tenderest beholder; but will he resign his seat at | ers are wrung. 


| grumble of a man who did not surrender his seat in 
| aa sa 





toa an who would get in, only shows 
| that he feels himself to have been wrong. His with- 
No man comes home and wishes 


the opera, or in the diligence, or the omnibus ? | men would behave themselves, and not press into 


«“ Good heavens, madame !” he repliés to such a 
suggestion. Bows are very graceful, and are to be 
had in great quantities, gratis ; but a seat is a busi- 
ness matter. Bows cost nothing; but seats are 
worth five francs, at the very least! 

A promenade along the Boulevards and a walk 
down Broadway thro:vs much light upon these mat- 
ters. A Frenchman’s treatment of woman is based 
upon a consciousness of his superiority. She is an 
ornameni—a toy—an appendage. He has noi much 
higher reverence for her than the Turks have. Nei- 
ther of them can be said to have faith in woman. 
She is really a slave to both. If you appeal to his- 
tory, and show a Frenchman that his own country 
has been really swayed by women, he asks you, 
with a sneer, by what means that influence over 
kings was secured and maintained. He believes 
that Joan of Arc and Madame Roland were vision- 
ary enthusiasts, and considers Aspasia and Ninon 
de l’Enclos the most sensible of women. 

The consequence of this feeling is French society 
and French literature. In no country is there more 
license ; in no literature are women less noble. The 
ideals of French literature are always women of so- 
ciety—characters conformed to customs and stand- 
ards that we can hardly appreciate. All Balzac’s 
and George Sand’s heroines are people who do not 
refuse to lie, and violate other moral decencies, as 
occasions arise. 

And yet, what better literature or society could 
be expected in a country where marriage is an ar- 
rangement between the parents, to which the chil- 
dren are parties more or less involuntary? It is 
not until a woman is married that she has the slight- 
est freedom of action. Until that time she is shut 
up in a school or convent, and is never permitted to 
see a specimen of the other sex except under close 
restriction and surveillance. If a young, unmarried 
French woman is known to have been alone with a 
gentleman, her character suffers a serious injury. 
That a gentleman should call at a house and inquire 
for the unmarried daughter only, would be account- 
ed either madness or a determination to offer mar- 
riage. Even in public assemblies, he must first be 
presented to the duenna, or matron, as she is called 
in France, before he can hope to speak to the young 
lady, and then, having led her out to the dance, he 
must imiaediately return her to the matron’s side, 
with no pleasant promenade or chance of gentle flirt- 
ation. 

All this implies not only the conviction that every 
man is a designing schemer, but that every woman 
is sure to fall into his snare. And yet, the moment 
the girl is married she is at once emancipated. She 
steps into society without restraint. For the first 
time, now, when she legally belongs to one man, 
she has the opportunity of falling in love with an- 
other. It is easy to conclude the consequences. 
Girls hurry to be married, that they may have a 
chance at life. Is it strange that there is in the 
French language no word for home ? 

In comparison with this state of things it can not 
be denied that we are very chivalric and courteous. 
We do really look upon women as helpmates. We 
pay them an instinctive respect under all circum- 
stances. In the cars, in the omnibus, in the steamer, 


we acknowledge their claims and allow them. We | 


grumble a good deal about it; but the very harsh 


the best places, and insist upon having seats. He 
does not do it, because he does not feel any particu 
lar obligation of courtesy toward a man ; but he can 
not eseape this consciousness toward the gentler 
sex, and if he does not obey his instinctive chivalry, 
he is angry with himself. 

It is because of this innate courtesy that we be- 
lieve the venerable New-Year’s custum will not de- 
cline. It is rooted in our best feelings. The Amer- 
ican has not time to attend to his social duties in 
detail ; therefore he selects one day from all the 
year, and devotes it to the acknowledgment of that 
respect, which must usually be inferred from occa- 
sional acts rather than from a continuous service, 
Regard it as such, gracious ladies! Believe, how- 
ever trivial it may seem, that it means something 
more than love of wine and cake, and the thought 
will help, at least, to make the new a happy year. 





Have we a National Dish among us? is a question 
that may well be asked, and which is often pro- 
pounded to us, sitting inour Chair. It is certainly 
quite time that we employed this distinetion in com- 
‘mon with other and older nations. England has its 
roast beef, France its frogs, Holland its cabbage, 
Italy its maccaroni, Turkey its coffee. Even Es- 
quimaux have their train oil, and Sandwich Island- 
ers, if Sidney Smith may be believed, have a weak- 
ness for cold clergymen : (Of which weakness they 
will be rapidly cured, when they are made part of a 
country which likes its clergymen as ardent as pos- 
sible.) 

If we look into the matter a little, it will appear 
that there is a certain philosophy in these national 
predilections. Have you never observed the rela- 
tion between the national character and the nation- 
al dish? Has John Bull nothing bovine in his nat- 
ure? Does not Johnny Crapaud smirk, and prance 
even as frogs would, could they mingle in good so- 
ciety? Do our placid Dutch friends ever make us 
darkly to understand what may be mzant by the term 
“ Cabbage-head ?” The analogies and resemblances 
might be more finely pursued, but we have not the 
time to be very philosophical in our Easy Chair 
meditations. 

Yet to hang upon the thread of logic, and to con 
sider what would naturally be our national dish, 
shall we not easily reach it? Are we not in some 
degree still loyal to old England? Do we not ac- 
knowledge our sympathy with the land where Shak - 
speare was born, and which Cromwell governed ? 
which gave us our language and many of our laws, 
and much of our manners? Are we not prouder of 
being the sons, though in a far remove, of England, 
than we should be if we had France to our father ? 
What, then, is the dish we seek? The Yankee says 
Indian corn is near the mark. The dweller on the 
seaboard asks slyly if you will have half a dozen 
upon the half shell? The Southerner sends a bag 
of hominy and rice, and the Western man invites 
you to hear his porkers celebrate their own praise. 
But they are not quite right yet. Will you have it 
rare or well-done? Shall it bea porter-house’? 
Will you have it plump, and juicy, with plenty of 
gravy? Now you know; now you perceive that 
savory scent, that fine broiled odor, that hissing de- 
light. What is our national dish but beefsteak ? 
| From Portland to St. Louis, and from the Green 
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Mountains to Florida, the most usual repast—the 
sure accompaniment of each returning table is beef- 
steak. It isa matterofcourse. The servant takes 
your plate, and says a “ bit of steak ?” as he asks if 
you will take tea or coffee. We may say that it is 
much more universal than any other nation’s pe- 
culiar dish. We all eat it here. But how many 
Englishmen eat “the roast-beef of old England” in 
the course of their lives? Only French epicures and 
gourmands eat frogs ; but beefsteak to an American 
is like i to Neapolitans, or candy to a 
Turk’s harem. Itis universal. There are men who 
Jo not eat oysters. We have even seen individuals 
very near our Chair who did not like Johnny-cake, 
but never have we heard of one who did not seat 
himself to a beefsteak with happy gusto, and a con- 
sciousness of propriety. 

And yet if you have traveled much through the 
country, you must have observed the grim silence in 
which it is eaten, the sullen gravity with which 
this pleasant morsel is consumed. A Chinese phi- 
losopher, if he should visit our shores, and observe 
as acutely as Goldsmith did in London, could not 
fail to believe that the company assembled at an 
American country tavern to eat dinner, were con- 
gregated for some religious worship. The ranks of 
eager eaters who vouchsafe no word to their neigh- 
bors, and who “ pay attention to it”—as the con- 
demned convicts at Newgate may be supposed to 
listen to their own funeral sermon—he would regard 
as the enthusiastic devotees. While the waiters 
slapping down upon the table the plates full of 
smoking meat, would be considered, by that Chin- 
ese philosopher, as the great high priest of the cer- 
emony. Look around you when you next find your- 
self dining at a country inn, and see if you do not 
observe this spectacle ; and then say if you are sur- 
prised that we are such a lantern-jawed, cadaver- 
ous, sad, and sickly-looking race. Why should the 
people who are surer of a good dinner every day in 
tne year than any other people in the world, take it 
with less apparent pleasure than those who have 
only oatmeal porridge to dine upon? 

There is one other point that must not be omitted 
in this “' sermon of beefsteak,” as a reverend gentle- 
man whom we esteem would call it. It is much to 
be regretted that the coming-in of cooking-stoves 
threatens to be the going-out of broiling. Now, can- 
did reader, what is a beefsteak which is not broiled? 
We hardly like to soil this page with the statement 
of the unpleasant truth, that in many interior places 
the national] steak is—fried / 

We venture to say that nobody has the right to 
fry a beefsteak. To boil a turkey—to hash a goose 
—to stew mutton—to serve rice-pudding, warm, are 
all most venial offenses compared with this grand 
error. And to sit down in the solemn silence we 
have described, with that party of convicts, for crim- 
inals could not be stiller—and consume with fright- 
ful celerity great pieces of fried beefsteak—that 
makes us pause. On the whole, we would prefer to 
attend to some dish less exclusively national, if we 
could have it served with the sweet sauce of agree- 
able conversation, and the ornament of decorous 
manners. 

Notwithstanding these plain facts, we have the 
ass‘irance to call Dickens to t for misrepre- 
seating us in Martin Chuzzlewit. And yet no man 
who has had much experience of public eating in 
this country, can deny that he has only drawn the 
very fact us it appears all around us. It would be 
sometimes worth while, instead of flatly denying an 
accusation, to see if it were true. We spring at 











every little fault-finding by foreigners, as if we had 
not our great land, and our wonderful history, and 
our triumphant spirit to support us so well in all the 
essentials of life and manners, that we might well 
afford to confess the justice of their strictures upon 
the details. We follow invectives upon other na. 
tions with delight, and we are not slow to make 
them ; but when the shaft is turned toward us, it 
rankles. We listen to the assertion of the inferior 
ity of others in every way, with satisfaction, as Ad. 
dison may have heard with smiles the splendid sat. 
ire of Pope, so long as he did not suspect it to be 
directed against himself. But the revulsion of ow 
feeling is as sudden as his may have been. 
“‘ Who would not smile, if such a man there be, 
Who would not weep, if Atticus were he !” 


WE were just speaking of American courtesy, 
and it is but a very few days since that a crowd 
came swarming about our Easy Chair, to hear our 
opinion about an incident which had happened upon 
their way down town. The omnibus was full, and 
a woman hailed it; the passengers shouted to the 
driver, in chorus, that he was full ; but the sixpence 
that he saw before him he could not relinquish, and 
spite of the protest, he drew up to the sidewalk 
The woman appeared at the door, and, truth to tell, 
she was neither young nor beautiful; there was no 
material of a heroine in her appearance. ‘‘ No one 
budged,” as our informant expressed it ; every man 
sat as firmly as a Frenchman sits in his “stall” at 
the opera, for which he has paid money. Most of 
them looked sternly at the woman, as if to impress 
her with an awful sense of her delinquency; but 
the weaker hearted tried to turn their heads and 
look out of the window, for they could not quite 
reconcile it to their sense of honor to be comfort 
ably sitting while a woman stood. 

Yet the intruder betrayed no dismay, and looked 
placidly along the rows of gentlemen, as if to say, 
** Very well, where is my seat ?” 

At length old Brightly, the banker, who had made 
the most frantic exertions to look out of the window, 
suddenly arose, and offered his seat to the lady; as 
if he had only been warming it until she arrived. 
She slid into it without a word, and wedged the 
gentlemen very closely together by so doing, for we 
have hinted that she was no sylph. Mr. Brightly 
stumbled along to the door of the omnibus, for it 
was not high enough, nor was there room enough for 
him to stand, and stood upon the step behind cling 
ing to the door; but, unfortunately, it was a damp, 
drizzly, wintry day ; the street was full of mud, and 
the step was very slippery. After enduring several 
shocks very gallantly, the good Mr. Brightly (who 
is universally known as the Cheeryble of Wall 
Street) was wiping his brow with a handkerchief 
mopping up, as it were, the moisture of victory— 
when suddenly there came a very hard bump; he 
lost his foot-hold, and took a very soft seat in Broad- 
way. 

Our friends were highly indignant. 

“Tt is outrageous.” 

“It is indecent.” 

**Tt is ill-bred.” 

“It is an imposition.” 

** We won’t submit.” 

“* We don’t pay for stray women.” 

“ We have a right to our seats.” 

“Tt is abusive.” 

“ She is a shrew.” 

‘* She is a vixen.” 

“ She is a virago.” 
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“ She is no lady.” 

Cried they all together, flourishing their arms and 
handkerchiefs. 

“ She is a woman,” said Brightly, quietly, as he 
stood before the fire, and dried the mud upon his 
clothes into dust. 

They all blew their noses in chorus, and remain- 
ed in sudden silence. 

“You had precisely the same right to your seats 
for which you paid sixpence, gentlemen,” said 
Brightly, ‘that you have to your houses for which 
you pay sixty thousand dollars. My action was a 
matter of charity and courtesy. It was more agree- 
able to me even to sit in the mud, than that a wom- 
an should stand while we were all comfortable. If 
she was indecent, why should I be impolite? If 
she was rude, why should I be uncourteous? The 
discomfort of standing was much less annoying to 
me than the ease of sitting, under the circumstances, 
would have been. That she had forgotten to be a 
lady was no excuse for my forgetting to be a gentle- 
man. And those of you who kept your seats seem 
to me pretty much like the woman, except that she 
had the advantage of you in keeping hertemper. I 
am satisfied, and as you see, not at all angry.” 

“Oh! of course.” 

“ Well, if you are satisfied !” 

‘ It’s none of our business.” 

‘It’s rather odd.” 

‘*You’re too easy.” 

“It’s a bad precedent.” 

“But, then,” cried all together, again; and they 
sere just about leaving the office, with a humane 
pity for poor Brightly, who must have been so much 
rictimized, they were sure, during his life, when we 
called them back, and said, 


“Gentlemen, Mr. Brightly’s courtesy needed only 
ine reply of our old country friend, Laureltop, to 


nave been perfect. He was riding comfortably in a 
railway car; and as a party of women entered with 
bales, and bundles, and bandboxes, he rose and re- 
signed his seat. It was instantly taken by one of 
the women (courtesy does not compel us to say, 
lady), who settled herself, and her shawls, and bask- 
ets, and looked hard at the gentleman opposite, as 
if to say, that he might get up and give his seat to 
her companion ; but he went on reading the news- 
paper, and observed nothing. 

“ Meanwhile, Laureltop remained standing by the 
side of the woman to whom he had given his seat, 
as if waiting for something. She did not observe 
him for a long time, bug he continued to regard her 
steadily. At length, becoming conscious of his look, 
she turned to him; and, after a moment, said: 

“*Have you left something ?’ 

“**No, madam,’ replied he. 

“ She turned away, but Laureltop remained ; and, 
as if offended by his not going to another part of the 
car, she said to him, a little tartly, 

«What are you waiting for?” 

“*T am waiting to hear you say, thank you,’ re- 
plied Laureltop, with all the gentle gravity of Sir 
Roger de Coverly. 

“ Now, gentlemen, we may not all have the abil- 
ity of saying such a thing, although we shall prob- 
ably have opportunities enough ; but we can all con- 
duct ourselves in such a manner under similar cir- 
cumstances, chat our courtesy shall be the sharpest 

sure of the ill-breeding with which it is received. 

“Good morning, gentlemen !” 

They left our office without saying any thing more; 
but in the course of the day there came a summons 
to dinner at old Brightly’s, and the first toast, you 








may depend, was—‘‘ Laureliop, and American chiv- 
alry » 


There is a great deel of conversation about ou- 
Chair upon the Russian and Turkish war. It de 
pends, of course, upon the daily accounts and chang 
ing rumors, and would not be very interesting in our 
monthly chat. In a period of daily newspapers, the 
details of politics and news are very dull three or 
four weeks after the circumstances ; but the great 
point of the Russian aggression is always important 
and interesting. Since the days of Peter the Great 
it has been the determination of the Czar to stretch 
his realm to the Mediterranean. The whole history 
of the wars and treaties between the two powers 
has been this simple story. 

But it is curious to observe that the shores so 
ardently sought has always been a Siren, wooing 
nations to destruction. Imperial Rome came and 
laid her head in the lap of the seducer, and found 
the soft climate and the sunny sea to be what Sam- 
son found Delilah, and Mark Antony Cleopatra. In 
Constantinople Rome breathed its latest life away. 
Then the fierce Turcomans, the barbarians of the 
East, with whose mighty onset history yet trembles, 
when once they crossed the AZgean, paused; the 
wave of incursion was rolled back from Austria, 
the Circe of the South lapped them in luxury, and 
sheared the hair of their strength, until at last, in 
the slaughter of the Janisaries, who alone preserve‘ 
the genuine Turkish traditions, the essential Tur 
was destroyed, and a nation left no less effete than 
the Romans of the Eastern empire. 

Is it by some law of historical culmination and 
development, which forces nations to a certain des- 
tiny, that Russia is drawn to the South? Does it 
not fear the fate of the splendid corses that conse 
crate that shore? or has the fullness of time arrived 
that the fierceness of the White Bear must be tamed 
by that enervating air, and the fountains of its life 
wasted? The stern Viking, who would land from 
his icy seas and play the voluptuous Sardanapulus, 
is already seized with mortal madness. It may be 
easy to vanquish a crumbling nation—to trample the 
Crescent in the mire beneath the fanatic rush to St. 
Sophia. It may not cost a tedious war to change 
the name of the Greek Constantinople and the 
Turkish Istamboul into the Russian “‘ City of the 
Ozar;” but it is in that spot that Greek and Turk 
ceases to be. ‘ 

Beside, the war is only ostensibly between the 
Turk and the Czar. Really, it is the affair of En- 
gland and Russia. England knows that when Rus- 
sia has reached the Mediterranean, it has taken the 
first great step toward India. Long ago the philo- 
sophical observer has seen that the great struggle 
of the East will be between the Lion and the Bear, 
for the possession of India. If this is remembered, 
it will be easily understood why Russia has proffered 
to Dost Mohammed reasons for rising against En 
glish rule. It is a great and terrible game, and the 
more terrible because it seems to imply the limita 
tion of one of the great powers of the world. There 
can be no doubt upon which side American sym- 
pathy will be. England is our friend, when the 
question is against Russia; for who does not see 
that Russia represents that spirit of life and govern- 
ment which is diametrically op to our own? 
The old Egyptian fable of Osiris and Typhon, one 
of the oldest in the world, will undoubtedly find its 
illustration in the very last events of human history 


We have not without reason called our seat an 
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Easy Chair, for we desire to set easily, and look 
gently, and prose kindly in every direction. There- 
fore we have said little about the great Woman's 
Rights question, which assembles conventions and 
gets off eloquent di , and is reported at 
length in the newspapers. We can not, indeed, 
but have a high respect for whatever claims a judi- 
cious public attention. But the audience that list- 
ens to our Easy Chair chat is an after dinner audi- 
ence, a quiet, gentle, railway audience, that wishes 
to go smoothly on the rails and through the Maga- 
zine, and not suffer from sudden jolts of differing 

pini Therefore we speak of pleasant things ; 
therefore we find fault with them on our own ac- 
count, without gathering complaints from our ami- 
able partner at home. You see we have you, gen- 
tle reader, at advantage. Let us suppose, for in- 
stance, that you are one of the surly, solemn beef- 
steak eaters. Well, we begin to rail at you for your 
bolting food. 

You cry “pish! pish!” You may turn the page 
and tum away. But you do not. On the whole 
you are curious to see what this Easy Chair moral- 
izing amounts to. So you read on. Perhaps you 
“pish” again. When you are done, perhaps you 
think “ well, there is something in it.” 

But in the matter of Woman’s Rights you are in- 
flexible. You do not care to hear about that, unless 
the Easy Chair agrees with you, and if it does not, 
you hurry on. Besides, if it should not agree with 
the Conventions and the “ Women,” what would 
become of us. How could we be sure that our Chair 
would not suddenly be seized by a special commit- 

‘ tee, converted into a three-legged stool, and bran- 
dished about our heads? That is not the pleasant- 
est use to which a chair can be put. And we will 








persist in making it as easy a chair as possible. 


We have alluded to this matter because Nathan 
Golightly has just returned from a little tour, and 
came running in with a broad smile upon his faee, 
and exclaiming that he had stopped at a hotel where 
there were female waiters. 

“ You needn’t have gone further than Eighteenth 
Street,” we answered, “for there are, or were, fe- 
male waiters at the Clarendon.” 

But he dashed on to describe his sensations when 
he found himself actually served by women. 

“ Well, Oriental luxury is nothing to it! Talk 
of woman’s rights' why I never felt the divine 
image of Eve so debased in my life, as when I saw 
a range of patient, meek women, with very rosy 
arms, and very large hands, and, to say truly, very 
pretty faces, standing behind a row of sad-faced, 
solemn men, who were eating the national beefsteak 
with such celerity. They sat at ease in elbow- 
chairs, and the females (I can not call them nymphs 
or sylphs) hastened, as if their feet were shod with 
silénce (Nathan Golightly is a poet), and brought 
rapidly and in good order whatever was desired. 

“It was odious. I could not bear to sit and be 
waited upon by them. It touched my chivalry that 
the offices of courtesy seemed to be reversed. It 
was my instinctive feeling to spring up, and say ‘I 
beg a thousand pardons,’ and offer the damsels my 
seats I am sure Don Quixote would have done so. 

“ Besides, I don’t believe that the women who 
can be had for waiters will ever be able to look as 
well as men-waiters. I mean,” said Nathan, “in 
respect to dress. They will always be red-faced 
and red-handed, and, I fear, a little dowdy in their 
attire. It is altogether wrong. It is a woman's 
wrong. It isnot the thing. Ifthis is improvement 
—why, I am not so sure about reform.” 





Nathan Golightly is a dandy and a poet. He 
does not reflect that most of the dinners he has 
eaten in his life have been cooked by women—tiat 
women have swept and arranged his chamber—that 
women have washed his clothes—and will, one day, 
have all the hard care of his children. Where is 
his fine chivalry about his cook, and his chamber 
maid? ‘The truth is that in the case of the waiter 
it is brought directly under his eye. But it would 
show a sweeter and less selfish sympathy if Nathan 
would think less of his “chivalry,” and more of 
simple kindness to women who are placed in any 
menial situation. He is doubly bound to it, be. 
cause if he treats a woman unkindly she can not 
knock him down as his valet can. Charles Lam) 
recounts with genial delight the incident of a man 
who helped a beggar-woman across the kennel, 
Nathan Golightly would have spread his cloak in 
the mud for Queen Elizabeth; would he have done 
as much for one of the female waiters who so moved 
his fine sentiments at the hotel ? 


Tue French are always insisting upon the ec. 
centricity of the English character: no odd freak, 
and no peculiarity is too grotesque or too absurd (as 
they imagine) to be the property of an English sub- 
ject. Every theatre, play, and every jeu d’esprit of 
Cham, which hits off perfidious Albion, make end- 
less play upon the strangeness which are native to 
the British soil. Of all the late extravaganzas 
which have illustrated English eccentricity, how- 
ever, one which has a little while back appeared in 
the journal of the Pays is the wildest, and yet told 
with the most cruel particularity and coolness of 
manner. 

The writer states that a strange gentleman, very 
distinguished in air, had frequently been observed 
riding upon the Champs Elysées in the company 
of an exceedingly beautiful lady, who uniformly 
wore her vail down, and who preserved piously a 
single posture. Report stated, as report is apt to 
state of unknown and distingue looking strangers, 
that he was an Englishman of high rank and great 
wealth. 

Upon this rumor the Paris world rested, and 
would have been compelled to rest up to the time 
of the stranger’s disappearance, if a discovery of lus 
character, and of the nature of his carriage com 
panion, had not been made in the following most 
singular manner. 

Monsieur Esterpanz, a distinguished pianist, 
was one day waited upon by the stranger, and de- 
sired by him to attend at Wis house in the evening 
(giving the hour of ten) and amuse himself and a 
small party of friends whom he expected, with some 
of his choicest music. 

The pay offered was large ; and the curiosity of 
our pianist was piqued to see what manner of friends 
so mysterious an individual would collect around 
him. At ten, therefore, he punctually presented 
himself, and being announced by a servant in rich 
livery, was received at the drawing-room door by 
the host of the evening. The salon was large, dim- 
ly lighted by two or three wax-lights only ; a faint 
blaze quivered upon the hearth though the night was 
raw and chilly ; the furniture was rich, and wore an 
air of comfort, and many of the guests were already 
assembled. 

With an excess of politeness for an Englishman, 
the entertainer presented our pianist to an elegant 
lady negligently reclining in a fauteil, naming her 
as his wife, Lady ——. Lady Blank, however, took 
no notice of the presentation, notwithstanding the 
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low salutation of the musician. The host next pre- 
sented our pianist to a young lady, his sister, who 
was seated at a reading-table, very intent upon a 
recent novel. But the young lady was even less 
gracious than the hostess, not deigning to lift her 
eyes from the book. 

“The host, venturing a low apology for her assid- 
uous application, made known to the pianist suc- 
cessively, two earnest chess-players in British mil- 
itary costume, and sundry other guests, who were 
as stolid and immovable as the first. 

The distinguished stranger then conducted him 
to the piano, and begged him to give the company 
such exhibition of his musical powers as he might 
choose, assuring him, that though they were all pas- 
sionately fond of music, they would be equally de- 
lighted with either Auber or Donizetti. ; 

Our pianist took his place so as to command as 
far as possible the features of the hostess, in order 
in some degree, to judge of his success by the play 
of her countenance, for of any fuller token of ap- 
plause he now despaired. Piece after piece was 
gone through in his usual admirable manner with- 
out a word, a smile, or even a whisper from any of 
the party. Startled by the unearthly stillness he 
broke into a gay and noisy air; a bit of musie fell 
to the floor, and in stooping to recover it his hand, 
by accident or intention, touched that of his silent 
hostess. 

The mystery was solved. the hand was icy cold. 
He uttered an exclamation of terror and rose from 
his place. The host hurried toward him, and after 
partially quieting him, explained the matter thus: 

He had no wife to be sure, but was a widower; 
the figure he beheld was a faithful transcript of her 
person and her features in—wax' His sister—long 
since dead—was modeled by the same artist. His 
friends, the chess-players, were very dear friends ; 
they were still dear to him—in wax. He had them 
always about him; he was never, indeed, without 
friends—in wax. His lady had been fond of driv- 
ing; she still drove—in wax. His lady had been 
fond of music and of traveling; he loved to gratify 
her old tastes so far as it was in his power. He 
had prepared cases in which his dear wife, and sis- 
ter, and the chess-players were carefully packed 
whenever he made long journeys ; but on his arrival 
at any considerable town he restored them to free- 
dom, and invited them to places in his salon. It 
was a great pleasure to him to loek on their faces, 
and to feel their presence. To be sure it compelled 
him to keep cool rooms; otherwise the wax would 
melt—still it was a pleasure to him. 

Very odd Englishman to be sure ! 

And what is odder yet, there are French people, 
of sane minds on other things, who will believe un- 
hesitatingly even so absurd a story of the eccen- 
tricities of the perfidious natives of Albion. 





Spgakine of France and Albion reminds us to 
drop a note about the seeming concord which just 
now seems to draw the counsels of the two nations 
together ; and to express a further wonder as to how 
long that concord will last, and how sincere it truly 
is. So nearly do the national friendships of Europe 
just now depend upon the tidings of a day, that it 
would be the height of folly to hazard a prediction 
upon the possible events of the winter. At the date 
of our writing, the news has not long reached us of 
the retirement of the Turkish army, after gaining 
some decided advantages over the Russians, to the 
southern side of the Danube, where, the peace- 
papers say and trust, they will wait until spring 
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opens a new campa.gn, or ends trouble by inter- 
vening diplomacy. At the same date, or nearly so, 
the Emperor of the French was stag-hunting in the 
forest of Fontainebleau, to which forest-féte he had 
invited the chief personages of the diplomatic corps, 
besides an elegant cortége of his personal friends. 

It is clear that the new Emperor, whatever may 
have been his democratic predilections at an earlier 
day, is earnestly bent upon reviving the dignity and 
the magnificence of the old kingly times; and is 
making the rich halls of Fontainebleau resound with 
such wassail as has not before waked the royal raft- 
ers since a Louis hunted in the park, and coquetted 
in the boudoirs of the regal Fontainebleau. 

A prettier place for such imperial sport, as Louis 
Napoleon is now reviving, there can not indeed well 
be imagined, The palace itself is vast, and beauti- 
ful in its equipments ; the richest of ¥rench frescoes 
decorate-the walls, and lordly suites of apartments 
stretch around a dozen of airy and open courts. 
The litile town sleeps quietly on one side, and 
around both sweeps the great forest, with a radius 
of some thirty miles, filled with heavy timber glades, 
and stocked with such variety and profusion of 
game, as would astonish even a shooter of prairic- 
hens upon the flatlands of Wisconsin. Among other 
guests at this hospitable palace just now, is reck 
oned the Turkish embassador ; and it is commented 
on by the ‘Paris journals (in view of the absence 
from the same féte of the Russian envoy) as an in- 
dication of the warm state of feeling which the Em- 
peror is disposed to encourage toward his neighbor of 
the Bosphorus, the turban, and the hundred wives. 

Indeed there are stories, not even hinted at in the 
journals, for fear of trespassing too much on the 
prerogatives of the ministerial organs, that the new- 
ly appointed embassador to the court of Constanti- 
nople has far more matters in his diplomatic bag to 
negotiate than he seems to have, or even than the 
English embassador imagines. For instance, it is 
bruited—and we set down here what comes to us in 
a very “tongue and ear” manner—that possibly the 
ambitious Napoleon may be desirous of arranging 
the terms of a French Protectorate of the interests of 
the Sultan, in virtue of which a snug little harbor in 
the eastern end of the Mediterranean will be fitted 
up as a sort of retiring place for a few of the new 
and fine French war-steamers ; and the navy of his 
Imperial Majesty have thus a sort of Gibraltar make 
weight upon the Orient side of the mid-land ocean 

It is certainly a pretty enough matter for a para 
graph; and so we have put it down. 


WE may make another paragraph, since we have 
given this stray dash at the Turkish matters, about 
the bravery with which the descendants of Saladin, 
and Heaven only knows how many great conquer- 
ors, have met the Russians in Wallachia, and push- 
ed them back upon their fortified places. Turkish 
blood is just now most certainly at a premium ; and 
the reported courage of the troops is said even to 
have effected the negotiations for the new Turkish 
loan. : 

For many a long year past the Turks all over Eu- 
rope, where they have appeared, have been looked 
on as the picturesque specimens of a dead natior. ; 
serving not much other purpose of civilization than 
to serve as studies of costumes—to smoke long 
pipes, and to have their names set down with an 
El, or a Rechid, or a Pascha, in diplomatic papers. 
But things have changed the position of the turbaned 
specimens of our race. He is received more as an 
equal; he has given startling and very powder- 
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smelling evidence of “ pluck ;” he is not to be cut 
down, trodden down, pushed into the sea, dragged 
out of his harem, without having a fair and a dead- 
ly shot at his despoilers. France has observed it, 
and takes him graciously by the hand; England has 
observed it, and believes it, the ‘Times to the con- 
trary notwithstanding; and even unbelieving Rus- 
sia sees it, and invokes (wickedly) God to bless 
her against the Infidel who sets the Crescent up in- 
stead of the Cross, and worships ten wives instead 
of one. 

Punch has some funny things about the talk of 
these matters in the English cabinet, which our 
readers will surely look up for themselves. 


WE have given place to an absurd extravaganza 
about British oddity, which springs from the ingen- 
ious conceit-finding of a French feuilletoniste, but 
a really odd thing comes now to our hand out of 
the English newspapers themselves ; it is nothing 
less than the marriage of an English heiress, not 
only against her will, but absolutely without her 
knowledge! ‘This is the way the affair runs~ Mad- 
emoiselle Une T'elle (as the French say) was very 
rich, and as a consequence (which follows in most 
parts of the world) had very many and very earnest 
suitors. ‘To all these she showed such measure of 
favor as stimulated their assiduity, multjplied their 
bouquets, and equipped their sonnets with accumu- 
lative tenderness; but she invariably ended with 
giving them a pretty and plaintive congé. Matters 
stood thus, when the whole world (of her admirers) 
was startled, on a blooming day in October, with 
the intelligence that she was at length captured; 
not, indeed, by a stranger of wealth and distinction, 
or even by a deserving one from among themselves, 
but by an indifferent coxcomb of a man, twenty 
years her senior, who was without money, family, 
or talents. The engagement was followed very 
suddenly by a marriage in a country village, with 
but few witnesses, and strangest of all, her attorney 
had prepared no marriage settlements. 

A week after marriage, however, the lady-subject 
of this extraordinary wedding appeared at her so- 
licitor’s in London, and desired that immediate steps 
might be taken to secure for her a divorce. She 
represented, at the same time, that she never vol- 
untarily engaged herself to the monster who now 
claimed her as his wife; that she was utterly un- 
able to deny his advances in relation to the cere- 
mony ; that, in short, she was placed by his arts in 
a magnetic state, and was, during a certain time, 
entirely subject to his will; and that now being re- 
covered, she desired. redress, and exemption from 
the bonds. 

The report mentions that the queer case was 
coming before the courts. Should the honorable 
court declare in her favor, there is no knowing 
how many hapless wives will be bringing forward 
a similar plaint ; it is certain enough that an unfor- 
tunately large number—both wives and husband 


seventeen or eighteen, married some six years ago, 
very much against her wish, a man much her senior, 
and singularly unpleasing in his appearance. Her 
father, for pecuniary reasons, insisted upon the 
union. 

What made the matter doubly severe fer the 
bride, was a previous attachment to a young fellow 
of fitting age, who was the son of an adjoining pro. 
prietaire, called Tugy. Three years passed off 
without special trouble ; the bride living in the same 
town with her father, and narrowly watched by her 
friends, as well as by the relatives of M. Morny, 
her husband. At this date, however, owing to pe- 
cuniary embarrassments, M. Morny was compelled 
to sell his house, and to occupy a very inferior one 
of a neighboring town. Madame Morny removed 
from the influence of those nearest to her, and pro 
voked, it may be, by the alteration of her fortunes, 
encouraged her old penchant for M. Tugy, who 
was still unmarried; and through the medium of 
an indiscreet acquaintance, she secured clandestine 
meetings. 

This scandal came at length to the ears of the 
husband, who refused Tugy admittance to his house, 
and denied to his wife all communication with the 
lover of her young days. 

Quarrels frequent and bitter were the conse 
quence. Finally, not more than two months since, 
upon a morning of September, Madame Morny 
aroused her neighbors at a very early hour, with 
the tale that her husband had quarreled with her in 
more angry mood than was his custom, and had left 
the house in a rage, threatening to commit suicide 
She begged them to seek his body. 

The neighbors searched a coppice near the house, 
after which, guided by her suggestions, they dragged 
a fish-pond, upon the edge of which they had found 
traces of recent steps. After repeated trials they 
succeeded in recovering the body of M. Morny, wit! 
only a single, slight wound, insufficient to hav: 
caused death, and in due time the funeral and buria! 
followed. 

Suspicion, however, was kindled against the 
wife, in view of her hatred of M. Morny and of her 
attachment to M. Tugy. In virtue of these sus- 
picions the body was disinterred, and there was 
found, upon closer examination, undoubted evi- 
dences of strangulation. Madame Morny, accused 
and confined, after many denials and endless con- 
fusion of story, avowed that he had been murdered 
in her presence by the agency of M. Tugy. The 
lover, confounded by this evidence of treachery, 
has retorted upon the unfortunate woman ; and in 
this state the case now comes before the criminal 
court. 

Whatever may be the result, it surely offers a 
crying example of the malignity which governs vast 
numbers of the French forced matches, by which 
youth is tied to the decrepitude of age, and the 
worst sorts of vice nourished under the cover of 
d tic endearment. It may be worth while to 





do thrust their necks into the noose while under a 
sad state of infatuation, which amounts frequently 
to a kind of animal magnetism, whose results they 
would be very glad to abjure in a couple of weeks 
thereafter. 


WAHILE we are speaking of bad marriages (a very 
fruitful topic) we can not forbear allusion to a ter- 
rible case of crime, which has within the last month 
come up for trial before the imperial court of 
Bourges, in France. 

Antoinette, a young and pleasing girl of only 








inquire (for those who write essays in the soberer 
part of our journal) if the New York marriages of 
money and convenience may not he nourishing the 
same sort of criminal tendencies ? 


ANOTHER story of more agreeable, and yet of a 
soft tragic hue, is running the round of the Paris 


rs. 

Mademoiselle X-——, five years ago, was a gay- 
spirited worker in a garret of the Rue de la Chaussée 
d’Antin; she bound ladies’ shoes, by which she 
earned wherewith to help out her ménage, and on 
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Thursdays and Sundays she gave her joyousness 
play at the ball of the Jardin Mabille. She soon 
became known here as one of the most graceful and 
liveliest of the grisettes; she gained an immortal 
soubriquet, and was the toast for all the wine-drink- 
ers in the garden cabinets. 


Under this reign over student hearts she was ob- 


served by a wealthy German baron (the Germans 
are all barons), who carried his admiration to the 
Quixotic, or to the rational, extent of marrying 
Mademoiselle X——, who thenceforth kept her car- 
riage, and was known (more or less) in the polite 
world as the Baroness ——. Rumor said of her, 
that in this situation she wholly reformed her life, 
devoted herself to the happiness of the baron, did 
frequent deeds of charity, and was constant in her 
attendancé at the church of the Madeleine. 

One day the Baron died. The Baroness showed 
a grief which had the rare merit (in widows) of be- 
ing unfeigned. She continued her offices of chari- 
ty clad in weeds ; attended constantly at the church, 
antil—only a month after her Baron’s death—she 
died of grief! The Paris papers make a wonder of 
the story, as indeed they well may ; and no stranger 
tomb inscription could be put in Pere la Chaise than 
that of a Mabille grisette, who, for the love of a hus- 
band, grieved herself to death ' 





DipPiNe our pen here into coloring of a more joy- 
ous hue, we may tell our readers somewhat of the 
changes which are just now coming upon the Paris 
world of—dress. For even this matter is not for- 
gotten in the clamor of war, and in the splendid rec- 
ord of the stag-hunts of Fontainebleau. But sin- 
zularly, and yet naturally enough, the Turkish ten- 
dencies and the war talk are having their insensible 
influence upon fashions, both of men and women. 

First—Turbans are coming in vogue ; and a cer- 
tain modiste of the Chaussée d’Antin is said to have 
made her name and her fortune together, the month 
last past, by showing in her window the most pi- 
quant head-dress imaginable, thorouglily a la Orien- 
tale. Indeed, we rejoice in this pretty change, and 
hope it will not be one merely of the hour. Noth- 
ing can be more becoming to a rich face of eighteen, 
or even of eight-and-twenty, whether it have Turk- 
ish darkness, or the light-colored surroundings 
which give zest to the Georgian or Circassian beau- 
ties, than a deep, rich tyrban, intertwined with 
golden tissue, and splendid with some gorgeous hue. 

The Oriental patterns of dress-stuff are, more- 
over, thoroughly 2 la mode; and even the fashion- 
able book-binders are putting up their covers in Ara- 
besque. Little girls and boys are toddling about in 
loose pantaloons, and who knows but a new and 
more effective Bloomerism may grow up out of the 
Turkish war. 

As for men, swords, and breeches, and cocked 
nats are in order as court suit for the winter; and, 
without doubt, many an ambitious American di- 
plomatist will worry greatly over the new orders of 
Secretary Marcy, when he finds himself in simple, 

old-fashioned black, beside all the elegant costumes 
which the war-spirit and the Imperial pride are re- 
viving. Not only is this old costume to be the court 
rule, but there is very serious talk of introducing it 
—minus the sword—in private circles ; and there are 
sly hints dispatched that the new managing control 
of the Opéra des Italiens will commend to all gentle- 
men frequenters of the loges, breeches, knee-buck- 
tes, cocked hats, and straight collars. 

In the mean time, there is great demand for c1im- 
zon cloth caps of Turkish or Greek fashion ; and we 


are in momentary expectation of finding our adven- 
turous Genin or Knox lighting up their windows 
with full head-suits from Stamboul, and issuing ad- 
vertisements in the name of Allah or Mohammed 
the Prophet! 

Pipes retain position in the mouths of the culti- 
vated, as heretofore. The only change to be noted 
is a wonderful elongation of stem, and not infre- 
quently, a quirk or a twist through a dish of Cologne. 

Yet another phase this Turkish mania is assum- 
ing, which it may be worth while to set down. A 
noted caterer for the public amusement in Paris, sat- 
isfied that the Byzantine capital could be turned to 
account, and render good per centage, has sent on 
orders to the Eastern capital for a troupe of native 
artistes to report themselves directly at his bureau 
in Paris, and to enter at once upon such feats of 
athletism, singing, or other mode, as might be most 
agreeable or easy for them ; the chief point being to 
exhibit them in native costume, and to show to all 
Paris what manner of men the Russians were en- 
tered upon battle with. The reply to the summons 
of the manager was to the effect that not a score of 
Turks of sound wind and limb were to be found in 
Constantinople ; but, should an armistice occur, it 
might be possible to secure the loan of twenty Turks 
for two months, from the camp of Omar Pascha, to- 
gether with, if thought desirable, sundry native Mol- 
davians and Wallachians, male and female, dancers 
and singers ; and it is needless to say that this de- 
sirable result is looked forward to with anxious in- 
terest. 

Yet one more extravagance growing out of the 
Eastern war remains to be noted, which will have 
its interest for those who, like ourselves, are occu- 
pied with the driving of quills, and with watching 
the cobwebby aspect of changes, moral and political, 
which drift past our office solitude. A corps of in- 
defatigable writers of all nations have set off for the 
scene of hostilities, each one bent upon rendering 
the most vivid and graphic account of dress, manners, 
battle, blood, floods, and negotiation, which it is pos- 
sible to render on paper. At least, such is the rep- 
resentation of all those journals who have special 
correspondents upon the ground, or, indeed, within 
five hundred miles of it. There is reason to fear, 
however, that very much of this speciality of corre- 
spondence is made up from the consultation of a 
good map, long cramming in old travelers, and a 
dexterous use of fancy, and a free sweep of the 
quill. We have some thought of venturing upon 
the ground ourselves, without, however, the incon- 
venience of stepping out of doors in this harsh win- 
tery season ; and we make no manner of doubt that 
we could, with a little effrontery, a little vigorous 
reading of Turkish travels, and the Zeitung, make 
up as good a letter from Stamboul as any man in 
the town. 

What a medium of news and notions, by-the-by, 
this letter-writing for the papers is becoming! What 
an immense population is growing up, with no os- 
tensible means of support save only letter-writing! © 
What a literature of letters is deluging our papers ! 
The time was when it was a distinguished mark of 
ability and successful management for a journal to 
have a regular and special correspondent even at 
the seat of government. Now, that distinction is 
vulgar. The journal is an exception to journals 
which has not a writing editor in all the great eapi- 
tals of the world, and occasional correspondents in 
every village of the United States. We never stir 
out of our office, nowadays, without expecting to 





meet a correspondent. In our last summer’s jaunt 
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through New England, we fancied every man ina 
black coat a correspondent. The railway cars are 
full of them. There was atime when it was a dis- 
tinction—not, perhaps, an enviable one, but yet a | 
distinction—to correspond with a journal that put | 
your words in type. The distinction has gone by. | 
We know of few men who do not write letters to 
the papers, or who, at least, have not, at some time | 
in their lives, written such letters. We almost de- | 
spair of meeting again the old-fashioned men who | 
did not write, and who never thought of writing, and 
who therefore felt a degree of respect for our kith | 
and kin of the journals. 

We might even recommend to many of our breth- 
ren that they retire and secure respect and distinc- 
tion. We feel satisfied it is their surest way of win- 
ning cither. 

We have dropped a hint of the easy way in which 
letter-wiiting may be carried on from any part of the 
world, without much regard to the locum in quo of the 
writer, We propose, for the nonce, to give a bit of 
sample of this mode of keeping up special communi- 
cation, and will even venture to predict that our own 
letter-writing, here in the dusty office, with Frank- 
lin Square steaming in our eye under the melting 
snows of December, will compare fairly enough with 
the transatlantic correspondents of half of our jour- 
nals. 

Thus, dating from Constantinople in the last of 
November, we should say: Mr. Editor—You can 
hardly form an idea of the excited state of the ciiy 
through the three weeks last past. The war has be- 
gun ; the joint fleets have entered; the winter is 
pushing down from the north. But I must be more 
particular. You know the rabid feeling which all 
the street folk of Constantinople have throughout 
entertained in respect to the Russian aggression, 
and the urgency with which they have insisted upon 
active measures being pursued. The Greeks in- 
deed, or rather the Greek Turks, are so far in the 
minority among street people, that they make no 
show of a counter opinion, and have been very con- 
tent to stick to their country and their attar of rose, 





trembling mean time lest the disciples of the Prophet | 


should become worked up to such a pitch of indig- 
nation as to pillage their houses and cut their infi- 
del throats. Indeed, through all the later part of 
summer, the Christians, whether native or foreign, 
have felt a little catching of the breath at sight of 
every bonfire blazing on the heights of Pera; and 
no sight has been so welcome to them as the pres- 
ent entry of the conjoined fleets of England and of 
France. They feel now the consciousness of pro- 
tection, by the force, if need be, of Christian arms. 

The bonfire among the infidels is a sort of dem- 
onstration equivalent to our Bowery meetings, and 
is a warm manifestation of disapproval of such 
measures as the Divan may decide upon. Thus, if 
the disappointed office-seekers of New-York were 
Turks, they would undoubtedly, before this, have 
lit a tar-barrel, and thrown an effigy of the President 
into the blaze. 

But, revenons a nos moutons ; which means, I will 
get back to the news. An armed vessel of war 
from beyond Gibraltar is, you know, the rarest of 
all sights in the Brazen Horn ; the consequence has 
been, that all the world hereabout has been agog dur- 
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ing the week with looking on wonderingly at the 
great fleet which swims in the Eye of Stamboul. 
But though your Turk is as eager to see things 
strange and wonderful as the rest of the world, he 
does not indulge in extravagant expressions ; and 
the most you will see in the turbaned groups which | 


collect upon the points of observation is a stolid in- 
tentness of gaze, and a heavier whiff of the burning 
scarfalatti; and the most you will hear will be a 
steadily and sturdily uttered oath in the name of 
Allah, and of his prophet, who is Mohammed! 

Yet beneath the exterior of calm there is a very 
burning reservoir of enthusiasm, which is wildly 
enough displayed in the bulletins which come to 
hand from the seat of war. They are brimming 
with hope, bravado, and contempt of the infidel dogs. 
It is needless, perhaps, to say that the masses of the 
people know nothing of the war except what they 
gain from the Imperial bulletins ; and even strangers, 
your correspondent among them, are obliged to con 


| sult such stray French journalism as they can lay 
| their hands upon in the counting-rooms of the En- 
| glish and Greek merchants. 


In the face of the great 
dearth of papers, we wander about whole days, not 
unfrequently, with not an inkling of the whereabouts 
of either army, or even (unless it be in sight) of the 
allied fleet. 

As a casual token of the old leaven of animosity 
which lies between French and English, I may men- 
tion, what has not crept into the journals, that no 
little ill-feeling grew up between the sailors of the 
two fleets about the entry of the first ships through 
the Straits. The English, as you are aware, led off, 
and the French (a few discontented ones) claim 
that it was effected by a cheatery, which they are 
not disposed to forget. Opinion here is various 
about the active operations of the allied fleet, though 
it is now generally affirmed and believed that if the 
Russians pass an army over the Danube, though 
only by a day’s march, that the ships will lead on 
into the Black Sea. If this come about, they wil! 
surely make deadly work among the Russian ship- 
ping and shore towns. 

The new French embassador has arrived, and 
with his brilliant military staff, quite throws th: 
civic state of Lord Redcliffe into the shade. It is 
mooted, even, if he do not as much surpass his Brit- 
ish compeer in the arts of negotiation, now that di- 
plomacy has got the aid of guns and epaulettes. 

Trade, as you may readily imagine, is at a very 
dull stage. Ships of grain abound, but the relays of 
voyageurs who used to bask the winter out in their 
caiques on the soft waters of our Brazen Horn (a 
charming strait it is!) are nowhere now to be found. 
The fat and greasy Turks can no longer impose 
their attar of roses with unctuous words and action 
on misguided tourists. The brilliant things are 
packed off for Paris, and turbans, and pipes, and 
slippers are bought better (the papers tell us) on the 
Boulevard. 

A company or two of Russian captives are, they 
say, in the city, or, rather, across the Horn at Pera. 
They are kept quietly confined, but enjoy the Sar- 
acen hospitality of coffee and pipes! 

We are sure this letter contains nothing but truth, 
and we appeal to our readers if it has not an air of 
vraisemblance. 

If, again, we were to undertake a letter from Italy, 
it would be in this strain : 

My pear ——. (This air of privacy has a good 
effect. It seems to have been intercepted, and, of 
course, is more to be relied upon.) 

Here we are at length in the old tumble-down 
city of Bologna ; a dirty, lumbering place, with long, 
dark galleries under the houses, unfinished brick- 


| fronted churches, and two tall red towers, that look 
as if to-morrow would be their last day, and we 


struggling at supper-time under the mortar frag 
ments. 
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Italy, to tell truth, has very much the same air with 
the twin towers of Bologna, and leans all askew, 
threatening to come down with a great crash one of 
these odd times, and bury whoever is beneath. 

I have but a scurvy respect fer Papal officials, 
and a douceur of a couple of pauls (twenty cents our 
money) carried me safely through the hands of a ter- 
rific-looking official, with long mustache and sword to 
match, who presided over the Dogana of the Church. 
Only one contraband article gives the dignitaries 
much trouble, and that is information ; by which I 
mean such information as is printed in journals and 
books. The Pope, it would seem, has a grievous fear 
of books which contain any ; and ifa man could write 
a book without containing any, he might supply, I 
am sure, the whole Papal dominions. Can't you 
get Mr. R—— to turn his hand that way? I really 
believe he would succeed ; if not, his conversation 
certainly belies him. But a truce to jokes, least of 
all about friends. 

Every traveler is full ad nauseam, you know, of 
the begging pests of Italy, so [ will spare you that 
topic, merely saying that H——’s account is not 
strained (which is a wonder). At the very outposts, 
before we had scaled Mount Cenis, they came upon 
us—men, women, children—with papers and with- 
out; with eyes and without ; with legs and without ; 
with souls and without ; and—-would you believe it? 
—they even begged on horseback ; and in Venice, 
begged in boats ! 

The cookery we are getting used to, though Tom 
has not altogether smoothed his temper yet to the oil 
with which they insist on stewing even the fresh eggs 
which we find at the road-side inns. As for wines, 
they are execrable ; and though you may, perhaps, 
have heard as much through the papers, a strange 
disease has got among the vines throughout Italy, 
and even in France the farmers are rooting up their 
vineyards by the acre; and in ten years from now, 
if the disease be not stayed, there will be no more 
Falernian (a disgusting, sour wine, by-the-way) 
drank on the Seven Hills, or any where in that 
neighborhood. What the disease is, or how to cure 
it, nobody knows ; and it is making as much talk in 
the scientific corner of the journals as the potato rot 
does with us. 

As for political content, about which, being a Soft 
Shell, 1 would be glad to have information, there is 
very little of any sort. The world hereabout seems 
.0o0 poor, and miserable, and fagged out with some 
three thousand years of life, to know what content 
is; and they seem to be waiting restlessly, with 
hands and mouth open, for the world to come to an 
end. Whatever they do nowadays, whether in the 
way of architecture, engineering, gardening, book- 
making, preaching, or dancing, is done barrenly, and 
as if no crop was looked for, however much seed is 
spent. 
yet the meadows are fat, and the white cattle of 
Clitumnus, about which Macaulay or somebody has 
made a poetic hit, are well-fed animals, very sleek, 
and with a capital feel (I tried them) for the butchers. 

Terni (tell E—— about it) is a fairish waterfall, 
especially after rain, and the trees thereabout are 
picturesque ; beside which, there is a charming view 
from the heights over as sweet a plain as you would 
see any where in—Virginia. 

Assassinations keep up their old average in Italy, 
although all weapons of defense or offense are liable 
to seizure wherever they may be found. Tell any 
of your pugnacious friends, who may be traveling 





this way from the yellow fever region, that their | 


bowie knives will be mcontinently ravished from 


| them. We have just now heard of an American 
| lady who had the taste (bad or good, as you may 

think it) to select an antique stiletto at a Paris 
| shop for a paper cutter, and who lost the same at 
| the hands of the police so soon as she arrived in 
| the Austrian territory. She was informed, however, 
in very polite German, that the stiletto should re- 
main at the bureau of the authorities, subject to her 
| reclamation whenever she was ready to quit the 
country. A book with a liberal opinion in it (as | 
have already hinted) is as bad as a dirk. 

The poets (you, my dear fellow, among them) 
have given us prosy people a very absurd hanker- 
ing after Italy, which nowadays, at any rate, falls 
far short of the programme. It is, upon the whole, 
a very melancholy region; quite full of distressed 
and beggarly people, who grope alout under the 
shadows of the old ruins, and under the lee of church 
walls, like so many ghosts in steeple hats. The 
life, and fire, and bustle which keeps an American 
soul awake, and which furnishes him with break- 
fast, dinner, and tea, does not show its hand in any 
corner of the Peninsula. Even the artists, whom 
Tom is inclined to make exceptional, are a sleepy 
set of fellows, in great cavernous studios, whited 
with marble dust, and ghostly as the rest. 

American ladies latterly have bred quite a new 
reputation for us on this side of the Leghorn Gulf. 
You know the magnificent (you called her) Marga- 
ret Fuller was here for a time; and there have 
been since other writing ladies and artist ladies, 
who, with plenty of genius, have shown a little 
Bloomer-like independence in their action; from 
all which it has come about that the ladies of our 
troop were looked upon with a little wonderment, 
and the stares of the Italians seemed to express a 
surprise that they were not in long boots, or with a 
man’s hat! 

The ladies were not flattered. 

The patrol is just now passing under the window 
The Papal soldiers—they are the only well-dressed 
men we see, saving all the while our courier, who 
is a pattern of a fellow, and will to-morrow mail you 
this, charging me the postage, and leaving it for you 
to pay. Itis his way. Adieu. 

We commend our friend’s letter to the lovers of 
recent news and of foreign correspondents, satisfied 
that they will find in him a wakeful observer, and 
one possessed of the best opportunities. 

We may possibly take occasion to renew, from 
time to time, our letters from various parts of the 
world, as the whim may take us, trusting that our 
readers will keep in grateful regard the energy which 
enables us to secure so efficient and extensive a 
corps of foreign correspondents. 

A story or two of the French capital are hanging 
in our pen nib, but we dash them back into our ink- 
pot, where they shall have a month of the sable 
pickle, and then, please the pen, shall be stretched 
on the canvas of our page. 


Ir may be serviceable to drop a hint to such voy- 
aging Americans as may be planning pleasure trips 
down the Danube and into the East the coming (i. e., 
present) season, that the inconveniences thrown 
in the way, even in the event of peace remaining 
undisturbed, will make the trip any thing but one 
of agrémens. Even now, the Inquisition is almost 
on a war-footing for those traveling in Lombard 
Italy ; as a friend writes us that even his letters 
were not suffered to escape, but submitted to such 
investigation as a Germanized Italian official could 
| give. 
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We quote a paragraph or two from his letter : 

“The officials one meets with in Lombardy, are 
for the most part renegade Italians ; that is to say, 
men who have sold their souls for Austrian money, 
and who do such ignoble works for their Imperial 
master and patron, as even the Austrians themselves 
would disdain to do. You can readily imagine in 
what loving regard these officials are held by the 
great body of Lombard subjects, and with what im- 
pertinent inquisition and despotism they retort the 
silent, but expressive contempt of their country- 
men. 

“The Austrian (born) officials are, when met 
with, much less scrutinizing, and in a general way, 
better bred men; the officers (military) are fine- 
looking, exceedingly well dressed, and have the air 
of gentlemen. The sub-officers are indeed full of 
airs, and seem to take a delight in startling old 
women and starvelings, by thrashing their swords 
along the pavements of the Milan streets, and frown- 
ing upon all the world. 

“T need hardly say that there exists no sort of 
familiar intercouse between the best bred of the 
Lombard people—either men or ladies—and the 
Austrian officers. By common consent, these last 
are thoroughly tabooed in the salon ; and it is strik- 
ing to note their isolation both in the theatre and 
upon all the public promenades. The Austrian la- 
dies who have followed the fate of their husbands, 
to their provincial establishments, are very few in 
number, and, as usual, exceedingly unattractive in 
appearance. 

**In Venice, as being nearer the Imperial capital, 
more, of course, are to be found ; and there are quite 
enough, in connection with the sympathizing Rus- 
sian ladies, to make up German-talking coteries of 
theirown. Russians, and Russian families abound 
in Venice. It would appear that Nicholas is confi- 
dent that under Austrian rule, his good subjects will 
listen to no dangerous liberalism of sentiment, and 
be thrown in contact with very few of the disciples 
of progress. As aconsequence, he ‘ grants permis- 
sion’ to sundry ‘ princely families’ to pass a year in 
the Lombard cities, on condition that they go no far- 
ther, and that their intercourse be always conducted 
(under * .- espionage of Russian officials) with prop- 
er regard: he precedents, and instructions of their 
father Emperor. One can not avoid calling to mind 
again, and again, in view of the present fraterniza- 
tion of Eastern European monarchs, and the in- 
creasing rigor of their despotism, the old prophecy 
of Napoleon, that Europe would be Cossack, or 
Republican, within the century. 

“The slowness, and lack of vigor, which charac- 
terize every work of internal improvement, whether 
telegraph, railway, or steam communication of any 
kind, give countenance to the idea of a relapse ; not 
indeed, that improvements are not in progress, but 
they maintain such poor relation to progress other- 
where, that they seem no progress at all. 

“ For example, arailway between Milan and Ven- 
ice, projected I think as early as 1839, and certainly 
commenced as early as 1840, is still no more than 
half complete ; and this notwithstanding the route 
traverses a perfectly level country, with but two 
short tunnels throughout its entire length of some 
200 miles. The rate of speed upon the parts com- 
pleted, is, as you may suppose, in good keeping with 
the energy of its general direction—rarely reaching 
twenty miles the hour, and averaging fourteen or 
fifteen. First class passengers are allowed 10lbs. 
of luggage; and pay for the overplus at the rate of 
from two to three cents a pound! Vive la bagatelle! 





“But I wish you could step over under this glow 
ing sky for a month, if it were only to watch the 
blue shadows in the hills, and to treat yourself to » 
moonlight gondola ride across the glittering lagoon 
Then and there you might forget Austria and Aus 
trians, and the ignoble state of the forlorn country, 
and grow into the memory of the old things, which 
once made a Royalty of every dependence of the 
floating city ; and which (if you have read him) have 
crazed the eloquent Ruskin, into his monomania 
about Venetian Stones! 

“ Pack your portmanteau, call a cab, drive to the 
East River, drop into a Mediterranean fruiter, smoke 
your pipe quietly over seas, knock out the ashes on 
the rock of Gibraltar, hum Italian songs (if you know 
any) along the South Coasts ofolives and wine, bare 
your head to the soft Simoon, sleep to the rustle of 
the Southern waves, and 1 will meet you on the 
Quay at Leghorn !” 

Alas, for us in our office solitude, in our office 
drudgery, with the first snows of winter dampening 
every inch of paving-stone, and the stern east winds 
whistling over the Bowery wastes, this pleasant talk 
of other climes seems like the hap-hazard note of ow 
canary, that swings over our window in the little 
breakfast room ;—just as gentle, just as unattaina 
ble, just as winged ! 

But courage! If we have toil, and piles of jour- 
nals, and dusty cobwebs in our office corner ; if we 
have the chill of north winds beating eagerly for en- 
trance at the window chinks, and wet streets, and 
cold sky, and long nights, and ever-renewing days 
of battle against winter, and battle against work, we 
have with it all, the consciousness of forming part 
of a people who direct their own affairs, who come 
and go, whither and when they will, who mete out 
plenty to the suffering, and instruction to the hope 
ful, and contentment to all honest endeavor. 

The Americans are, to be sure, guilty of a great 
deal of empty self-glorification ; very much of which 
a good, round of European advancement in the more 
delicate and refined arts of civilization, may prunc 
away, and subdue. But we pity the man, who even 
in the sight of all that is most grand and imposing in 
Continental art, or of all that adaptiveness of Paris- 
ian habit, to make every day a holiday, and every 
year a féte of pleasure, can forget to be proud ana 
joyous, in view of his part and duty, in carrying out 
that noble experiment of self-government, which is 
just now, on this side the water, devolving its bless 
ings of plenty, and energy, and wealth, upon twenty 
millions of native and of foreign-born citizens. 

And with this much of patriotic exuberation ot 
temper and ink, we stick our pen in its stand, and 
throw ourselves back in our Chair for another month 
of outlook (through the windows of our journals) 
upon the world here and abroad. 


Gnitor’s Drowrr. 


“'Tis WinTER! and the rain rains cold, 
With frost and snow on every hiil ; 
And Boreas, with his blast so bold, 
Is threatening all the kye to kill!” 


Yes; Burns is right. Winter is indeed among 
us. Long evenings have come upon us; friends 
gather together around the social fire-sides in the 
great city: in the country, now, the piles of beech, 
hickory, and maple wood, roar up the wide-backed 
chimney ; in the corner there is a willow basket of 
toothsome apples, vari-colored, but all “ good ;” the 
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Newtown pippin, the Pearmain, the Spitzenbergh, | 
the Rhode Island; in the other corner of the fire- | 
place there is a pitcher of nice sweet cider ; father | 
is reading ; mother is knitting, and you can hear the | 
“covered sound” of her needles, “nip-nip, nip- | 
nip 7” and only now and then she ‘‘ drops a stitch ;” | 
“the boys” are making a hand-sled for to-morrow’s 
fun in the snow, or to draw in ‘ wood and chips” 
at night. All right with “the girls,” too, who are 
making clothes for the little folks or themselves. 
Now take ‘‘ Harper’s Magazine,” and sit down, 
when you are a little tired, and see what good things 
are provided for you, both to please the eye and to 
amuse the mind. 





At one time, after the Trollopes, and the Basil 
Halls, and “‘ the likes of them” had been telling their 
abusive stories about this country and its sover- 
eigns, there was nothing that gave an American wag 
a greater pleasure than to mislead the itinerant En- 
glish cockneys who chanced to be traveling among 
as. “These are nice ’ills,” said one of these to a 
passenger on the deck of a Hudson-river steamboat, 
as they were passing the West Point Highlands; 
“wats the name of ’em?” 

“ Ben Cro’nest and Ben Anthony,” answered the 
interrogated passenger. 

“ Thenk-ye,” said our cockney tourist ; and down 
went the new titles of the old mountains. Ben Lo- 
mond and Ben Nevis made it all right to his mind. 
He pursued his inquiries : 

“ Where does the ’Udson river empty into?” said 
he. 

“Into Hudson’s Bay”—and down went a memor- 
andum to that effect. 


It isn’t four years since a similar wag made a kin- | 


dred tourist believe that the remains of the horse 
that General Jackson rode at the battle of New 
Orleans was buried beneath the site of the present 
Bowling-Green fountain ! 

But of all the connected exaggerations ever put 
upon an Englishman, we regard the story of the 
Yankee to the cockney in a London and Liverpool 
rail-car, as the richest “ specimen” we have yet en- 
countered—in fact, a regular ‘‘ nugget.” He had 
been boasting of the great speed on the English 
rail-roads ; and while the engine-bel] was ringing, 
on approaching a station, it suggested to the Yankee 
an opportunity of “taking down his companion a 
peg or two.” 

“ What's that noise ?” he inquired, with an air of 
innocent ignorance. 

“We are approaching a town,” said the English- 
man; “they have to commence ringing about ten 
miles before they get to a station, or else the train 
would run by it before the bell could be heard! 
Wonderful, isn’t it? I suppose they haven't in- 
vented bells in America yet ?” 

“ Why, yaes, we've got bells, but we can’t use ’em 
on our rail-roads. We run so fast that the train al- 
ways keeps ahead of the seound. "Taint no use; 
the seound never reaches the village till after the 
train gets by.” 

“Indeed !” exclaimed the Englishman. 

“Fact!” said the Yankee: “yaes; had to give 
up bells. Then we tried thest eam-whistle—just as 
bad. J was on a locomotive when a whistle was 
tried—goin’ at a most tre-mendous rate—had to hold 
my hair on with both hands. We saw a two-horse 
wagon crossing the track abeout five miles ahead, 
and the engineer let the whistle on, screechin’ like 
atrooper. I screamed awfully, but it wan’t no use. 


pond by the road-side, and the fragments of the lo 
comotive, dead horses, broken wagon, and a dead 
engineer, lying beside me. Jest then the whistle 
come along, mixed up with some frightful oaths 
that I’d heerd the engineer rip eout when he first 
see the horses. Poor fellow! he was dead afore 
his voice got to him ! 

“ Arter that we tried lights, expectin’ that they 
would travel faster than seound. We got some that 
was so powerful that the chickens woke up all along 
the line of the road when we come by, supposin’ it 
was morning. But the old locomotive kept ahead 
of it still, and was in the darkness, with the light 
clust on to it behind. Folks petitioned ag’in it; 
they couldn’t sleep with so much light in the night 
time. 

“Finally, we had to station electric telegraph 
poles along the road, with signal-men to telegraph 
when the train was in sight ; | have heerd that some 
of the fast trains beat the lightning fifteen minutes 
in every forty miles. But I can’t say as that is true, 
exactly—the rest 1 know to be so.” 

The “ mental reservation” as to the last “ fact” 
stated, probably disarmed suspicion as to the char 
acter of the previous statements. 





In most of the Indian romances of modern time-- 
and they have increased until nearly every reader is 
heartily tired of them—the “red man” is the wise 
man, the deep, the successful; and “not to be 
caught” in the last result. It is refreshing to find 
even one story, in which there is a different de 
nouement. 

In a sketch that found its way into the “ Drawer” 
many a long month ago, in which an Indian warrior 
is introduced, in all his bravery of paint and feath 
ers, silence, and guttural exclamations, the ensuing 
scene occurs. In this case the Yankee hunter 
seems to have had the “ best of the bargain.” 

* * * “Do you expect to find Black Ralph?” 
he asked, significantly. 

“ Prairie-Wolf is called brave in war,” he answer 
ed. “He never turns his back upon the enemy 
He never returns to his village without the scalps 
of his enemies, to hang up at the door of his lodge.” 

“You may be a great warrior, but | reckon Black 
Ralph will live longer ’n you. The same sun that'll 
shine on your dead face, will shine upon that onac 
countable critter a livin’ man.” 

A slight change passes over the features of « 
Indian. He appears to feel that there is somethi. 
prophetic in the words of the trapper. His adver 
sary goes on: 

“It strikes me, Red-skin, that you won't see the 
smoke of your wigwam no more. Suthin’ seems to 
tell me that the silent steps of DeaTu are arter you / 
It’s my ’pinion the sun won't ‘rise and set’ three 
minutes afore there’ll be a leetle hole in your left 
breast, just over your heart.” 

The Prairie-Wolf made no reply. 

“It’s a mighty easy way, tew, of gettin’ out of the 
world. It’s my ’pinion that a critter that goes under 
in that a-way never knows what hurt him.” 

«The heart of the Prairie-Wolf is very big,” saia 
the Indian, gravely. 

“Yaes, but not big enough for him you’re arter,’ 
replied the trapper. ‘‘ You’d better pass the time 
in singin’ your death-song, if you know any, or you 
may be obleeged to go to the celebrated huntin’ 
grounds without music.” 

The reader will please to infer that there was ‘‘no 
mistake” about the accomplishment of this threat ; 





Next thing J knew, I was a-pickin’ myself out of a 





that there was a “‘leetle hole” drilled through the 
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Prairie-Wolf, ‘‘ big” as his heart was; and that the 
wily Indian had for once encountered an adversary, 
even in a modern romance, who knew about as much 
as himself of the stategy of ‘‘ bush-fighting.” 





BEAUTIFUL, says one who loved little children, 
beautiful is an infant, in whatever way we picture 
it to ourselves ; beautiful upon a parent’s knee ; 
beautiful awake or asleep; beautiful at play, in the 
corner of the room, or under the shade-tree before 
the door ; beautiful as a lamb in the SaviourR’s arms. 
Beautiful at the fount of baptism—beautiful even 
beneath the coffin-lid; in the loveliness of death— 
with hands cross-folded on its little breast—with 
brow like moulded wax—with eyes closed forever 
im an eternal sleep ! 

If infants make so prominent and lovely a feat- 
ure in our earthly homes, what must they be in 
our Heavenly home ? 

= * 

They crowd around me now, the silent, solemn, 
forms of myriad mourners! Ye who have counted 
the stars of Heaven and the sands of the sea, draw 
near and tell me the number of those RacuE xs in 
whose shrine, deep and lonely, the ‘‘sweet sorrow” | 
for the infant dead! Where is the family that is | 
not divided—part on earth, and part in Heaven? 
Where is the parent who does not visit with tears | 
some little mound under the willow? Where is the 
parent that does not, in some lonely hour, look up to 
Heaven with folded arms, and exclaim, half in sor- 
row, ‘Can | bring my dear one back again? I shall 
go to him, but he will never return to me!” 

Among the almost countless little graves that 
swell up in the beautiful cemetery of Greenwood, 
there is a charming, graceful monument, of purest 
white marble, bearing the following touching and 
appropriate description, It rises over the remains 
of a little boy of rare beauty and intelligence, the 
son of Mr. WitL1aAM OKBLL, of this city 

“ Our Gop, to call us homeward, 
His only Son sent down ; 
And now, still more to tempt our hearts, 
Has taken up our own.” 

Beautiful and consoling is the thought of infants 

in Heaven! 


* * * * 


A Goop story has recently been told of a charac- 
teristic trick performed upon his sister, the Prin- 
eess Amelia, by that ‘hard case,” the roué Duke 
of Cumberland : 

“ His sister one day took him to task, arraigned 
his dissipated conduct, and said she would never be 
instrumental to it. He assured her that the money 
he then solicited he wanted to complete an improve- 
ment in Windsor Park, where it was well laid out 
in employing the surrounding poor; and to convince | 
ner of the truth of this statement, he proposed to take | 
her down to inspect the works. He had at that time | 
nearly five hundred men digging a canal. She went | 
to the lodge, and he drove her around the park in a | 
one-horse chaise, and had so contrived it with the | 
manager that, as she passed from one place to an- 
other, the same set of men, as in a theatre, removed | 
to another spot, which, when she was brought to 
were seen planting trees ; at another, five hundred 
men (the same!) were found grubbing hedges. 

“* Well,’ said she, ‘brother, I had no concep- | 
tion of this: you must employ near two thousand 
people.’ 

“<T rue,’ said the noble Duke; ‘and if I were | 
to take you to the other side of the park, I could | 
show you as many more!” | 
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SEE ESC Sr ee cee ae 
“*It is not necessary,’ said the Princess; ‘I am 
satisfied that your money is better expended than | 
had apprehended.’ ” 

And the unsuspecting Princess loaned him the 
ten thousand pounds he wanted. The story is en- 
tirely authentic, being derived from an old servant 
of the rowdy Duke, who was privy to. the deception, 
and aided his master in carrying it out so success 
fully. 

Perhaps if so shabby a ruse had been practiced 
on this side of the water, and by an American, the 
English papers would have united in denouncing 
the transaction as a villainous ‘‘ Yankee trick.” 

** Likely as not!” 


A young lady is said to have asked a gentleman 
at the table of a hotel ‘‘ down East” to pass her the 
“hen fruit.” She pointed to a plate of eggs. Ap 
Eastern editor suggests ‘‘ Shanghai berries” as a 
more fastidious term. 


WHEN the California steamers come in, bringing 
their million or two of gold, every month, people 
begin to be agog again for the far-off Eldozado; and 
the steamers, when they return, are crowded with 
anxious and eager treasure-seekers. But when the 
return-boats bring from eight hundred to a thousand 
passengers, it would appear that not a few of these 
same treasure-seekers are coming “ back agen,” and 
some of them, it is said, singing with great unction 
the following parody : 

The green-horns came down, 
Like the wolf on the fold, 
To the land that was said 
To be teeming with gold ; 
And the gleam of their wash-pans, 
Like comets or stars, 
Flashed bright o’er our “‘ guiches,” 
Our “ canons,” and * bars !” 
Like the leaves of the forest, 
When summer is green, 
That host, in the month 
Of October, was seen ; 
Like the leaves of the forest, 
When autumn hath blown, 
That host in December 
Was scattered and strown. 
For the “Fiend of the Storm” 
Spread his wings on the blast, 
And rain, at his bidding, 
Came sudden and fast ; 
And the waters were raised, 
Till each creek was a flood, 
And provisions went up 
On account of the mud. 


And there lay the tools 
They had bought upon trust, 

Each wash-pan and crow-bar 
All covered with dust ; 

And there lay each green-horn 
Coiled up in his tent, 


Were quite loud in their wall, 

And the merchant who sold 
Upon credit, grew pale ; 

And those who prayed hardest 
For rain at the first, 

Were now by their comrades 
Most bitterly cursed. 

In vain they “* prospected” 
Each dreary ravine ; 

In vain they explored 
Where no white man had been 

The riches they fondly 
Expected to clasp. 
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Like a will-o’-the-wisp, 
Eluded their grasp. 

And some of the green-horns 
Resolved upon flight, 

And “ vamosed the ranch” 
In a desperate plight ; 

While those who succeeded 
In reaching the town, 

Confessed they were ‘‘ done” 
Most exceedingly “‘ brown.” 


We gave in a late “‘ Drawer” some rather start- 
ling economical statistics ; here are a ‘few of the 
same sort,” although rather incidentally stated : 

“How any one can look at the human foot, com- 
posed of one hundred and forty-four bones, any 
quantity of cartilage, a gill and a half of lubricating 
oil, and ten th d other arg ts for first-class 
«icking, and still believe it to be a duty to receive 
an insult without making a man ‘smell leather,’ is 
one of those eccentricities connected with the hu- 
man mind which we could never fathom !” 

This anti-peace argument is a very ingenious one, 
and seems to leave the ‘original destination” of 
the human foot out of the question. 





“* Our Honey-Moon,” in Puncn, who has wisdom 
as well as wit, contains an excellent lesson, very 
forcibly illustrated, which is well worth the heed of 
all young married people—and old ones, too, for 
that matter: 

“ Last night I was about to make a little difficulty 
—and as Fred says, difficulties are the worst things 
people can make, they so improve with practice—I 
was about to object to something, when Fred sud- 
denly desired me to watch and learn of Prince, our 
landlady’s dog, that had come into the room. 

“ The evening sky had been overcast ; the dog lay 
at my feet ; suddenly the sun shone, anda little patch 
of sunlight brightened the corner of the carpet. Im- 
mediately Prince got up, and with a wise look trot- 
ted to the bright place, and laid himself down on it. 

“There is philosophy,’ said Fred; ‘only one 
patch of sunlight in the place, and the wise, saga- 
cious dog walks out of the shadow and rolls himself 
round in the sunshine. 

“*Now, my dear Letty,’ he continued, ‘ there is 
a lesson for folks who love to make difficulties. Be 
instructed, dear, even by a lapdog. Whenever 
there shall shine one patch of sunlight, then make 
it out, and do all your best to enjoy it. The easiest 
of all trades is to make difficulties.’ ” 


At a Western barbecue, held in a flourishing 
town in Mississippi, the following terrific incident 
occurred. It was related toa Western contemporary 
by one who was almost an eye-witness of the fact : 

“The barbecue was attended by most of the beau- 
ty and fashion of the town and the surrounding coun- 
try. Among the guests was a young lady, a Miss 
M——, from one of our Eastern cities, who was on 
a visit to her relations in the neighborhood. She 
was gay and fashionable, and although abundantly 
endowed with womanly spirit and courage, she yet 
had a mortal fear and dread of snakes, in so much 
that she scarcely dared to walk any where except 
in the most frequented places, for fear of encoun- 
tering them. Every effort was used, but without 
avail, to rid her of her childish fears ; they, howev- 
er, haunted her continually, until at last it became a 
settled conviction in her mind that she was destined 
to fall a victim to the fangs ofa rattlesnake. The 
sequel will show how soon her terrible presentiment 
found a solution 
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** Toward the close of the day, while the company 

| were keeping tame to merry music in the dance, and 

all were in full tide of enjoyment, a loud scream 

| was heard from Miss M——, followed by the most 
| agonizing cries for help. 

‘*The crowd gathered around her instantly, and 
beheld her standing, the perfect image of despair, 
with her hands grasping a portion of her dress with 
the tenacity of avice. It was some time before she 
could be rendered sufficiently calm to tell the cause 
of her alarm, and then they gathered from her broken 
exclamations that she was grasping the head of a 
snake among the folds of her dress, and dreaded 
to let go her hold for fear of receiving the fatal 
blow. 

‘*This intelligence caused many to shrink from 
her; but the most of the ladies, to their honor be it 
told, remained with her, determined not to leave 
her in her direful extremity. They besought her 
not to relax her hold, as her safety depended upon 
it, until some one could be found who had the cour- 
age to seize and remove the terrible animal. There 
were none of the ladies, however, who had the cour- 
age to perform the act, and her condition was be- 
coming more and more critical every moment. It 
was evident that her strength was failing very fast, 
and that she could not maintain her hold many min 
utes longer. 

‘*A hasty consultation among the calmest of the 
ladies was held, when it was determined that Dr. 
T——, who was present, should be called to their 
assistance. He was quickly on the spot, and being 
a man of uncommon courage, he was not many mo- 
ments within the circle of weeping and half-fainting 
females, until he had caught the tail of the snake 
and wound it firmly around, told Miss M—— that 
she must let go at the moment that he jerked it 
away ; and to make the act as instantaneous as pos- 
sible, he told her that he would pronounce the words, 
‘one, two, three,’ and that at the moment he pro- 
nounced the last word, she must let go her hold, 
and that he doubted not that he could withdraw the 
snake before it could have time to strike.” 

It seems to be wrong, almost, after having raised 
the fears of readers to the highest point, to state, 
that the whole thing finally turned out very differ- 
ent from what was naturally expected. A new Par- 
isian invention, an improvement upon the exagger- 
ated and exploded “‘ bustle,” calculated to make the 
light dress set out from the bottom of the waist, had 
become loose, and this had occasioned all the wild 
terror of the wearer, and the alarm of her friends. 
It had so shifted its position, and was in such a 
shape, that it was very naturally mistaken for one 
among the most venomous of reptiles ! 


Tue following epitaph upon a tombstone in the 
church-yard of Glastonbury, Conn., has occasioned 
many an involuntary smile from those who have 
perused it : 

“HERE LIES ONE WHOS 
LIFES THREADS CUT 
ASUNDER; SHE Was 
STRUCK DEAD BY A CLAP 
OF THUNDR.” 

The facts in this case, as stated by a correspond 
ent, are somewhat singular: 

“In June, 1719, the individual was standing in ~ 
the wide, old-fashioned fire-place, during a severe 
thunder storm, when the chimney was struck by 
lightning, and a brick was thrown upon her head, 
by which she was killed on the spot. The brick 
was laid and kept upon her grave; and what is 
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remarkable, it still remains there, at the distance | 
of one hundred and thirty-four years from the time 
when it was first deposited there.” 

We can only say that, in any grave-yard of this 
great bustling metropolis, the body itself, let alone | 
the brick which wrought its destruction, would | 
scarcely have remained unmolested for half that | 
length of time. 


Tuts characteristic anecdote of a colored preacher | 
is stated to have had its origin in a meeting-house 
for colored worshipers in the village of Whitestown, 
im this state : 

“The black minister was closing up his prayer, 
when some white boys in the corner had the ill- | 
manners to laugh, so that the sable suppliant heard 
them. He had said but a moment before, and very 
earnestly, ‘ We pray dat de Lorp will bress all flesh 
dat is human,’ when the laugh occurred; and com- 
mencing again, just before the ‘Amen,’ the pious old 
negro said: 

“ «QO Lorp, we are not in de habit ob adding pose- 
scrips to our prayers, but if de ’spression, ‘ Bress 
all dat is human,’ won’t take in dese wicked white fel- 
lars, den we pray dat de Lorp will bress some dat 
ain’t human, also, besides !’” 


A LECTURER, who was contending, at a tiresome 
length and great tautological perplexity, that ‘‘Art 
could not improve Nature,” was startled ‘half out 
of his boots” by the question, in a deep, sonorous 
voice, by one of his audience : 

“* How do you think you would look without your 
wig | aie 

The question was a “poser’—the argument a 
“ non sequitur !” 


THERE is not a more common offense against the 
laws of common courtesy (we might say, oftentimes, 
of common decency) than is practiced by a certain 
class of lawyers nowadays in the examination of 
witnesses upon the stand. Now and then, however, 
an impertinent lawyer “ gets it back” in such a way 
that he is fain to “‘call the nert witness.” Of such 
was the following, not as yet “put down in the 
books,” but well worthy of being transferred from 
“the papers :” 

“At a late term of the Court of Sessions a man 
was brought up by a farmer, accused of stealing 
some ducks. 

“ « How do you know they are your ducks ?’ asked 
the defendant’s counsel. 

“ «Oh, I should know them any where,’ replied 
the farmer; and he went on to describe their differ- 
ent peculiarities. 

*«* Why,’ said the prisoner’s counsel, ‘ those 
ducks can’t be such a rare breed ; I have some very 
like them in my own yard.’ 

“*¢That’s not unlikely, sir,’ replied the farmer; 
‘they are not the only ducks I have had stolen 
lately '’ 

«Call the next witness !’” 

Is there not, in these three stanzas (TENNYsON’s 
* Bugle Song’’) the very echo of an echo? Can you 
not almost hear, with your actual living ears, the 
echo of the strain, “dying, dying” away in the far- 
thest distance? Let no poor joker hint that it would 
require long ears to do this, or suggest that a mule 
would have the advantage over us in listening for 
the ‘‘ dying fall :” e 

“ The splendor falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits, old in story ; i 





ee 


The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying , 
Blow, bugle , answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying 


“O hark! O hear! how thin and clear, 
And thinner, clearer, farther going ' 
O sweet and far, from cliff and scar, 
The horns of Elfiand faintly blowing 
Blow ; let us hear the purple giens replying : 
Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying 
** O love, they die in yon rich sky, 
They faint on hill, or field, or river , 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow forever and forever. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying.” 


Let our farmer-readers, in all the vast region 
where the “‘ Drawer” is circulated and persed, 
feel proud to have bound up in their Magazine this 


| beautiful tribute to their noble calling by Epwarp 


EVERETT: 

‘*The man who stands upon his own soil, who 
feels that, by the law of the land in which he lives, 
he is the rightful and exclusive owner of the land 
which he tills, feels more strongly than another the 
character of a man as the lord of an inanimate world. 
Of this great and wonderful sphere, which, fashioned 
by the hand of Gop, and upheld by His power, is 
roiling through the heavens, a part is his—his from 
the centre to the sky! It is the space on which the 
generation before moved in its round of duties, and 
he feels himself connected by a visible link with 
those who follow him, and to whom he is to trans 
mit a home. 

‘Perhaps his farm has come down to him from 
his fathers. They have gone to their last home, 
but he can trace their footsteps over the scenes of 
his daily labors. The roof which shelters him was 
reared by those to whom he owes his being. Some 


| interesting domestic tradition is connected with 


every inclosure. The favorite fruit-tree was planted 
by his father’s hand. He sported in boyhood beside 
the brook which still winds through the meadow. 
Through the field lies the path to the village-school 
of earlier days. He still hears from the window the 
voice of the Sabbath-bell, which called his fathers 
to the house of Gop; and near at hand is the spot 
where his parents laid down to rest, and where, 
wher his time has come, he shall be laid by his 
children. 

‘These are the feelings of the owners of the soil. 
Words can not paint them—gold can not buy them; 
they flow out of the deepest fountains of the heart; 
they are the very life-springs of a fresh, healthy, and 
generous national! character.” 


Tue meaning of “ support” in both of the in 
stances which ensue, is curiously twisted. Time, 
about the period of election : 

“Do you support General Pierce ?” 

“ No.” 


“ Do you support General Cass?” 
“ No.” 


“What! do you support Van Buren!” 

“No, sirrr/—I support my wife Betsy and the 
children ; and I tell you it’s mighty hard screwing 
to get along at that, with corn only twenty cents a 
bushel, and pork six.” 

“A lady was asked the other day why she chose 
to live a single life? She very naively replied, 

“Because I am not able to support a husband !’” 

Quite the same idea as “‘ supporting a carriage,” 
or other luxury. There is a point of satire in the 
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reply which it is a great pity is altogether of too | 
wide an application. 





In a former uumber of the * Drawer” we exhumed | 
a fragment from the experiences of the Physician | 
of a Lunatic Asylum, in which we quoted some | 
extracts from the “compositions” of some of the | 
inmates of the institution. Ap to this, is the | 
subjoined, which is illustrative of the many freaks | 
which insanity suggests, and the ridiculous phases 
which it assumes : 

“ There is a patient in the State Asylum at Utica, 
who has been at work for the last two years in get- 
ting up a steam-boat, the engine of which is to be 
worked with Epsom salts ! 

“Another gentleman, in an adjoining room, pro- 
poses to put elliptic springs under the cataract of 
Niagara, in order to ‘ ease the water when it jumps !’ 

“A third is busily engaged in getting out the 
timber for a ‘Six-bladed Horse,’ and a ‘ Leather 
Frying-pan.’” 

The philosopher who said that the only reason 
why crazy people differed from other people, was 
because they were more largely imaginative than 
“the generality of mankind in general,” was not 
so far out of the way as many people who are not 
exactly “crazy” may imagine. 





Wuat is our Crystal Palace Fair ?—our Exhibi- 
tion of the “ Industry of all Nations?” What was 
the “ World’s Fair” of London, which brought into 
that Leviathan of cities peoples of every kindred, 
and nation, and province, and “ tongue,” under the 
whole heaven! What was the Dublin Exhibition, 
that munificent “ Tub,” thrown to the “ whale of 
discontent” in the sea of misery and want, in which 
floats the Green Isle?—A boon mainly from the 
pocket of one noble Irishman. The London Palace 
was immense ; the New York Palace unapproach- 
able in airiness, grace, and beauty; the Dublin 
Show, most honorable to all concerned in its erec- 
tion. But what, sixty years ago, were all who have 
bad any hand in either? Babies, every mother’s 
son of them; high as they may very properly “ hold 
up their heads” now—yet babies all! 

A cheer for babies then; and a good word from 
all fora new Basy Fair: 

“For the ‘smartest’ baby, not more than twenty 
months’ old, a prize of a cap, a pair of shoes, and a 
medal. 

“For the prettiest baby, of the same age, an em- 
broidered apron and a medal. 

“For the best-natured baby, of the same age, a 
stick of candy, and a medal. 

“Committees to be composed of Grandmoth- 
ers. 

“‘No old maid or bachelor will be admitted with- 
out paying twice the admission price. 

“ Other particulars, as, for example, to ‘ the clean- 
est baby,’ ‘the baby that obeys its nurse without 
the least singing or talking to,’ will be settled before 
the opening of the proposed Fair.” 





THe ensuing conundrum would, perhaps, be bet- 
ter understood in England than in this country ; but 
notwithstanding the London flash terms employed, 
the cockney phrases explain themselves : 

“What two p did Robi Crusoe meet 
when he first landed on the lovely island of Juan 
Fernandez?” 

“A ‘Heavy Swell’ on the beach, and a ‘Little 








Cove’ running up into the land !” 
All cockneydom in London “ had but one mouth,” 


| be alone.’ 


wide open for a laugh, when this was first “ punch 
ed” forward upon the great community. 





A very clever burlesque is given in the follow 
ing, of the squabbles, which were much more com 
mon on former occasions than now, between certain 
far-western editors and politicians, in the “ pistol, 
club, and bowie-knife regions,” as Mr. Alfred Bunn 
would call them : 

“‘It had been thought, it had been stated public 
ly, that B—— would ‘whip us on sight’ the mo 
ment he arrived ; but although we thought a con 
flict probable, we had never been very sanguine as 
to its terminating in this manner. 

“‘Coolly we gazed from the window of the office 
upon the ‘New Town’ road. We descried a cloud 
of dust in the distance ; high above waved a whip 
lash; and we said, ‘ B—— cometh! and his driv 
ing is like that ef Jehu, the son of Nimshi, for he 
driveth furiously !’ 

** Calmly we seated ourselves in our ‘ arm-chair,’ 
and continued our labors. A step—a heavy step— 
was heard upon the stairs—and B—— stood before 
us! 

“In shape and gesture proudly eminent, he stood 
like a tower! Deep scars of thunder had intrench 
ed his face, and care sat on his faded check ; but 
under brows of dauntless courage sat considerate 
pride, waiting for revenge ! 

““We arose with dignity, and, in unfaltering 
voice, said: 

“* Well, Judge, how do you do?’ 

“He made no reply, but commenced taking off 
his coat. 

** We removed ours—also our cravat. ...... 

“The ‘sixth and last round’ is described by the 
pressmen and compositors as having been fearfully 
scientific. We held B—— down over the press by 
our nose (which we had inserted between his teeth 
for that purpose), and while our hair was employed 
in holding one of his hands, we held the other in 
our left, and with the ‘sheep’s-foot’ brandished 
above our head, shouted : 

“* Let go all!” probably ; for his own piece of the 
narrative strangely ends. But judging from the ‘ po- 
sition of the parties,’ we should infer that ‘ quar 
ter’ must have been the next thing asked for by the 
editor ; although to judge merely from his description 
of the scene, the reader might easily fancy that he 
had his antagonist entirely at his mercy! 





THE following story, although latterly related of 
“a distinguished Southern gentleman, and former 
member of the cabinet,” was formerly told, we are 
almost quite certain, of the odd and eccentric John 
Randolph of Roanoke, with certain omissions and 
additions. Be that as it may, the anecdote is a good 
one, and “ will do to keep :” 

“ The gentleman was a boarder in one of the most 
splendid of the New York hotels ; and preferring 
not to eat at the table d’héte, had his meals served in 
his own parlor, with all the elegance for which the 
establishment had deservedly become noted. 

“Being somewhat annoyed with the airs of the 
servant who waited upon him—a negro of ‘the 
blackest dye’—he desired him at dinner one day to 
retire. The negro bowed, and took his stand behind 


the gentleman’s chair. Supposing him to be gone,’ 


it was with some impatience that, a few minutes 
after, the gentleman saw him step forward to remove 
his soup : 

“* Fellow!’ said he, ‘leave the room! I wish to 
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“« Excuse me, sah,’ said Cuffee, drawing himself | Tar there is very much in “ little things,” is well 


‘stiffly up,’ ‘ but I’se ’sponsible for de silver |” 


Some good-natured bardling, who, perhaps, at that 
‘* present writing” wanted the amount, thus sings 
the praise of “A Dollar or Two :” 

“With cautious step as we tread our way through 

This intricate world, as other folks do, 
May we still on our journey be able to view 
The benevolent face of a dollar or two ; 
For an excellent thing is a dollar or two, 
No friend is so true as a dollar or two ; 
Through country and town, 
As we pass up and down, 
No passport’s so good as a dollar or two. 
* Would you read yourself out of a Bachelor crew, 
And the hand of a female divinity sue? 
You must always be ready ‘the handsome’ to do, 
Although it should cost you a dollar or two. 
Love’s arrows are tipped with a dollar or two, 
And affection is gained by a dollar or two. 
The best aid you can meet 
In advancing your suit, 
Is the eloquent chink of a dollar or two.” 


We believe it is Sir Walter Scott who used to 
tell a story of a woman whom he met somewhere in 
the Lowlands of Scotland, who, in summing up the 
misfortunes of a “ black year” in her history, said : 

“Let me see, sir: first, we lost our wee bairn; 
and then Jenny; and then the good man himsel’ 
died; and then the cow died too—poor hizzy !— 
but, to be sure, her hide brought me fifteen shil- 
lings !” 

We should like to have heard Scott tell this an- 
ecdote, with his broad Scotch burr, and the twinkle 
of his eye, as he “placed his accent.” 


Tue spirit of Ben Franklin must have “ rapped” 
the following through some modern “ medium.” It 
puts an essay of “ Poor Richard” in his almanac 
“into an egg-shell :” 

“ Suppose you had six eggs to live upon daily. 
Now if you eat all the eggs every day, it is clear 
that you will never have any ahead to depend upon ; 
but if, by self-denial, you can save one of those eggs 
to-day, or this week, and another next day, or next 
week, you can soon have, besides your six eggs 
daily, one, two, or three dozen eggs, instead of the 
half dozen you had at first. You will not suffer in 
any respect from the little self-denial necessary at 
first ; and when once you set in train the egg-pro- 
ducing influence, it goes on itself, as it were. The 
one egg saved, gives you a hen which produces in- 
definitely ; and then, if you choose, you can eat your 
half-dozen eggs daily, and still be gaining from the 
first right-doing.” 


Let us hope that printers—who love plain man- 

uscript “ copy,” and can’t “ abide” illegible “ spider- 
tracks”—will give a wide circulation to the follow- 
ing: 
“A man owned a building situated on land be- 
longing to the Michigan Central Railroad. The 
Superintendent, who writes a very illegible hand, 
wrote to him, ordering him to remove the building 
forthwith. The house, however, was not removed ; 
and three months after the Superintendent met the 
man, and began to ‘rate’ him for not removing the 
‘nuisance,’ as he had been ordered to do; when it 
turned out that the man had received the note, but 
not being able to make it out, supposed it to be a 
Sree pass over the road, and had been riding back and 
forth all summer on the strength of it '” 





| exemplified in these simple, but forcible lines : 


“* Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean 
And the beauteous land. 
** And the little moments, 
Humble though they be, 
Make the mighty ages 
Of eternity ! 
** So our little errors 
Lead the soul away 
From the paths of virtue, 
Oft in sin to stray 
“* Little deeds of kindness, 
Little words of love, 
Make our earth an Eden, 
Like the heaven above '” 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE DRAWER 

Pressure upon our crowded pages compels us 
to omit until another number an excellent and in 
teresting ‘‘ Letter from Mr. Timmins,” with other 
communications. The following cluster of brief 
anecdotes, from a Cincinnati correspondent, is al! 
for which we can at present make room : 

“A LITTLE incident that happened here a week 
or two ago is too good to be lost, and I therefore 
give it to you. 

“A druggist here (I am not going to tell you his 
name is Flood, for fear of an action for slander), a 
man pretty well gone in years, lately took it into 
his head to change his single for double blessedness, 
and married a woman with whom he agreed in one 
essential point, if in no other—viz., each wanted to 
be boss of the shanty. 

“One fine morning, his face divine, gave unmis. 
takable evidence of the lady’s desire to that effect, 
his dexter eye was ornamented with all the colors 
of a darkly-shaded rainbow. Unwilling to hide this 
display of his better halfs dexterity from the ad 
miration of the public, he introduced himself and 
lady to a discerning crowd, presided over for the 
time being by our Judge of the Police Court. Mrs 
F., it proved, on investigation, practiced the noble 
art of self-defense without a license, and the Judge, 
in consequence, claimed from her a certain sum as 
payment for the right and privilege of having so tell- 
ingly used her ‘bundle of fives.’ Her liege lord and 
husband had the satisfaction of seeing her mulcted to 
the tune of $5—and costs. ‘That is a mighty poor 
tale !’ you will say ; and so should I, if it were not 
for the sequel which gives point to it, thus: The 
lady confessing herself without funds, her loving 
partner had to pay (whether willing or not, this 
deponent saith not) in open court the fine and ex- 

nses ! 

“The following two little anecdotes, or rather 
conversations, will scarcely be known by any of 
your readers: 

Lapy.—“* You can not imagine, captain, how 
deeply I feel the want of children, surrounded as | 
am by every comfort—nothing else is wanting to 
render me supremely happy.’ 

Captain O’FLinn.—* ‘ Faith, ma’am, I’ve heard 
o’ that complaint running in fam-milies ; p’raps your 
mother had not any childre either?’ 

Srupent.—*‘ Doctor! being on the point of 
leaving college, I come to express my warmest 
thanks for the pains you have taken with me. All 
1 know, I owe to you!’ 

Doctor. — “‘ Pray, sir. do not mention such 
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Literary Yotives. 


Tuk elegant library edition of the British Poets, | by its terseness and racy freedom. (Published by 
published by Little, Brown, and Co., in its most re- | De Witt and Davenport.) 


cent issues, comprises the works of Mitton, Bot- | 
Ler, Cowrer, Couutns, and Prior, with appro- 
priate biographical sketches, and brief explanatory | 


notes. Under the careful supervision of Professor 


Cutzp, of Harvard University, this edition pos- 


sesses the best guarantee for an accurate text, and 
for such critical aids as may afford the most valua- 
ble service to the reader. It is intended to embrace 
in this collection all that is of general and perma- 
nent interest in English poetry, from Chaucer to 
Wordsworth. 


Another desirable edition of the British Poets, is-_ 
sued by D. Appleton and Co., is commended to the | 


lover of tasteful copies of favorite authors, by the 
beauty of its typographical execution, its legible 
type, which is friendly even to the oldest eyes, and 
its substantial white paper, as well as by the Intro- 
ductory Essays and Critical Notes from the pen of 
the celebrated Scottish litterateur, the Rev. George 
Gilfillan. His notices of Mitton, and THomson, 
whose poems are among the volumes already pub- 


An Index to Periodical Literature, by Wu. Frep. 
Poorer, A.M. (Published by Charles B. Norton.) 
Next to the possession of a retentive memory, a co- 
pious and accurate index to the different branches 
of literature is the most indispensable condition of 
success in the pursuit of knowledge. Let not the 
original thinker undervalue such aids in the progress 
of general intellectual cultivation. The architect 
can not do without a scaffolding. He who arranges 
the treasures of knowledge in their proper depart- 
ments, and furnishes the key to their contents, is 
second only to the primary discoverer, who enriches 
the world with the fruits of his toil. English liter- 
ature, however, less marked by extent of erudition 
than the German, is comparatively poor in means 
and appliances of this kind. The present work fills 
up a gap in the literary apparatus of the student, en- 
titling the author to his heartfelt gratitude. With 
the amplitude of learning and of intellect that has 
been devoted to periodical literature for almost half 
a century, its productions form an important branch 


lished, are agreeable pieces of composition, and less of study, while they present conspicuous land-marks 
strongly characterized by extravagance of imagina- | to the inquirer in every department of research. In 


tion, and exuberance of diction, than most of the 
previous productions of the author. 


this volume, which has been prepared at the cost of 
years of labor, a complete guide is afforded to the 


The Bloodstone, by Donaup MacLeop (publish- | principal periodicals both of America and Great 
ed by Charles Scribner), is the title of an exciting | Britain. Its practical utility to the general reader 
story in the form of an imaginative autobiography, | can scarcely be overrated. Besides its copious ref- 


relating a succession of wild scenes and adventures 
in German life, most of which are founded on the 
experience of the writer in one of the secret revolu- 
tionary societies of a German University, of which 


the symbol was a Maltese cross of bloodstone. In | 


spite of the essential incredibility of the incidents 
which compose the staple of the volume, it possesses 
astrange, weird attraction, and is written with un- 


erences to the contents of the leading periodicals of 
the age, it contains the names of the writers, as far 
as they could be ascertained—a gratifying service to 
the curious student of literary history. 

Up the River, by F. W. Suevton. (Published 
by Charles Scribner.) In this volume we have a 
collection of the racy letters from the country, which 
for some months past have given such a charming 


deniable originality and power. The introductory | zest to the correspondence of the Knickerbocker Mag- 
portions, describing several familiar scenes in the azine. ‘They are pervaded by an air of reality which 
vicinity of New York, contain frequent passages of | presents an admirable balance to the vein of senti- 


quiet beauty, and will, we think, be most pleasing 
to the generality of readers. 

Hot Corn; or, Life Scenes in New York Illus- 
trated, by SoLon Rosinson, is a series of sketches 
and stories drawn from the lower strata of city life, 
many of which have already attracted a large share 
of the public attention, as they appeared in the col- 
umns of the Tribune daily newspaper. The author 
evidently possesses an active imagination—the in- 
cidents of daily life receive a fresh and vivid color- 
ing from his glowing pen—the materials which are 
always furnished by the purlieus of wretchedness 
and vice in an overcrowded city, assume a poetical 
shape under his plastic hand—while his pictures re- 
pose upon a sufficient basis of facts to insure their 
essential fidelity. The tendency of the volume is 
to impress the reader with a profound sense of the 
tragic effects of intemperance, and its kindred vices 
—to awaken a lively sympathy with the fallen and 
degraded—to illustrate the ineffaceable features of 
humanity even under the most revolting conditions 
—and to inspire the philanthropist with renewed 
zeal and brighter hope in the discharge of his mission 





ment in which the author loves to indulge, toning 
down the effusions of his fine imagination to harmo- 
nize with the experience of every-day life. Indeed, 
no details of the household, the garden, the poultry- 
yard, the frog-pond, or the road-side, are too homely 
in his eyes to furnish materials for rich poetical de- 
scription. He betrays the sure instinct of genius in 
idealizing the commonest minutie of affairs—cast- 
ing a “‘ glory and joy” around the field and the home 
stead—and ever appealing to the universal sympa- 
thies of humanity. Blended with his truly pictur- 
esque sketches, we find a genial overflow of humor 
which is never forced, and a thread of sweet and 
pensive reflection which is never tiresome. The 
author is utterly free from the affectation and false 
sentiment which is so often the cleaving taint of 
this kina of composition. He has nothing morbid 
or whining in his temperament. With his cheerful 
love of nature, and his fresh sympathies with hu- 
man life, his writings have the effect of a pure moun- 
tain breeze, healthfully stirring the current of the 
blood, and inspiring a warmer love for all created 
things. Mr. Shelton’s style forms the natural ex- 


to the outeasts and pariahs of society. In point pression of his thoughts, fitting them as closely 
of literary merit, this work may be praised for its | as the body is fitted with its skin. Such a ripe, 
dramatic power, and its vigor of description—which | juicy diction as flows spontaneously from his pen, 
are often quite extraordinary —while its diction, | could alone do justice to his rich and jocund fan 


though careless and unstudied, is usually effective | cies. 
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Liberia; or, Mr. Peyton's Experiments, by Mrs. S- | 


rah J. Hate. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) 
In the form of a fictitious narrative, although evi- 
dently founded on facts, Mrs. Hate here brings her 
practiced pen to the illustration of the difficulties 
experienced by the colored people of this country 
in the attainment of social position and prosperity. 
The incidents which she adduces may perhaps be a 
little too highly colored, but no one can deny that 
they have a basis in reality. From the obstacles 
which American civilization places in the way of 
the African race, the author argues in behalf of the 
colonization enterprise, as affording the most effect- 
ual remedy for the acknowledged evils of the case. 
Her views are presented with a spirit of moderation 
—they appeal to no local or party prejudices—are 
not intended to injure or provoke any existing inter- 
ests—but address themselves to the sound reflection 
and common-sense of the reader. Enlivened with 
a variety of incident and spirited description, her vol- 
ume is a perfectly readable production, apart from 
the mass of valuable information it contains on the 
subject of which it treats. 

Little Ferns for Fanny's Little Friends (published 
by Derby and Miller), is the latest production of a 
new literary aspirant, whose native humor and frank 
cordiality of expression have won for her a brilliant 
success in the field of American authorship. The 
volume now issued is intended for juvenile reading, 
though it is so brimful of vivacity and quaint felici- 
ties of conception, that it can not fail to attract the 
attention of ‘‘ children of a larger growth.” We are 
sure that many papas and mammas will find them- 
selves peeping into its fascinating pages, at the 
expense of loud impatience on the part of its young 
owners, to whom it has just been presented by the 
bounteous Santa Claus. Fanny Fern’s success as 
a writer, both for children and grown folks, consists 
in her intense naturalness ; she never puts on any 
stilted airs—uses no big dictionary words—looks on 
things as they are—is not afraid to speak right out— 
and hence will always reach the heart while ‘‘ grass 
grows and water runs.” We rejoice to see of late 
many specimens of this style of writing, and regard 
their warm reception by the public as a token that 
a taste for the stiff and crusty formalities of litera- 
ture is on the decline. 

A Month in England, by Henry T. Tuckerman. 
(Published by Redfield). This unique volume of 
travels will find a worthy place among the produc- 
tions of popular tourists, with which the American 
press is swarming. Mr. Tuckerman wisely avoids 
the beaten track of description and statistics, and 
selects a point of view to which his habitual tastes 
and his elegant accomplishments eminently qualify 
him to do justice. His book is principally devoted 
to the scenes in England which are associated with 
the presence of her great authors. Around these he 
throws a fresh charm by his genial literary enthu- 
siasm, reviving our recollections of old localities by 
his happy selection of incidents, and enriching the 


and Collins bids us ‘ oft suspend the dripping oar, 
and bid his gentle spirit rest”—where Walpole ip. 
dited his airy epistles, and Pope his tuneful coup- 
lets. On arriving at Windsor, he recalls the image 
of Surrey, ‘‘the gallantest man, politest lover, and 
most perfect gentleman of his time ;” the spire of 
the church at Stoke, beside the church-yard which 
inspired Gray’s ‘‘Elegy,” awakens a fresh sympathy 
with that gifted mind; while a street in the old town 
suggests the comic individualities of Shakspeare’s 
creation. He instinctively looks around, expect. 
ing every moment to catch a glimpse of Bardolph’s 
nose; is tempted to inquire for Anne Page’s house, 
hopes to meet Evans, the Welsh parson, or Dr 
Caius, the French physician, going their rounds, 
and, as the siniling landlady ushered him into the 
best parlor of her neat little hostel, is on the point 
of calling her Mrs. Quickly, and expects to find old 
Jack with Nym and Pistol, quaffing ale by the fire 
But the poet’s castle soon disappears as he finds 
the nineteenth century in the engravings of Victoria 
and Albert on the wall, and the puffing of the loco. 
motive on the opposite side of the street, while the 
maid of the inn, a kind of faded Anne Page, iy 
pocketing his sixpence, gives a roguish tip of the 
head, and trips away. ‘A Day at Oxford,” “ Cas. 
tles and Shakspeare,” ‘‘ London Authors,” are the 
titles of other very agreeable chapters, and give the 
reader a foretaste of the enjoyment he will meet 
with in the perusal of the volume. 

Harry’s Ladder to Learning (published by Harper 
and Brothers) is a collection of world-famous nursery 
ditties and legends, presenting a tempting bait t 
the young idea as it begins to shoot. Its endless 
profusion of pictorial illustrations, executed in a 
most effective style, make it an overflowing cornu 
copia of delight to young eyes. 

The Poetical Works of George P. Morris, in th 
beautiful illustrated edition recently issued by C 
Scribner, forms a welcome memorial of a favorite 
American poet, and will hold a cherished place 
among the literary treasures of the countless fami 
lies to whom the author has become endeared by 
the magic of his song. At this late day, it is super 
fluous to say a word in commendation of the lyrics 
of Morris. They are the spontaneous effusions of 
warm and generous feeling. Pure, natural, fresb, 
and sparkling, they remind us of the melody of the 
woods in June, warbling a music in harmony with 
the sweetest and most elevated affections. In this 
edition, which is magnificently illustrated by the 
pencil of Weir and Darley, they are presented ina 
form worthy of their rare intrinsic merits. The vol- 
ume will be promptly selected by persons of taste 
as an appropriate and precious gift-book. 

A new collection of the Clovernook sketches, by 
Atice Carey, is issued by Redfield, consisting, 
like the former series, of life-like pictures of society 
and experience in a rural neighborhood. They pre- 
sent numerous touches of nature, show a large and 
ready sympathy, and a quick eye for the appre- 
os 





details of geography with a p ion of p 1 
dotes that reprod the objects of our early 
intellectual admiration. One of the most interest- 
ing chapters in the volume is occupied with the 
account of ‘‘A Trip to Windsor.” The suburban 
retreats on the road from London reminds the author 
of scenes where Horace Walpole gossiped, Johnson 
moralized, and “‘little Burney” gleaned the material 
of her once famous novels—where “‘ stern Cromwell 
kept his head-quarters, elegant Gibbon was born, | 
and noble Pitt expired”—where Thomson used to | 
lean from his window to listen to the nightingales, | 








of the many-colored aspects of actual life 
The prevailing tone of the volume is of a pensive 
cast, though relieved by frequent passages of quiet 
humor. Without ever falling into dullness, the style 
is more sedate and less exaggerated than some of 
the previous efforts of Miss Carey, and, to our think- 
ing, is better adapted to win a genuine fame to the 
author. In the concluding chapter she pleads, in 
defense of the too sombre expression of the first 
series of this work, that ‘‘ her days have been pass 
ed with the humbler classes, whose manners and 
experiences she has endeavored to exhibit in their 
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customary lights and shadows, and, in limiting her- 
self to that domain to which she was born, it has 
never been in her thoughts to paint it as less lovely 
or more exposed to tearful influences than it is.” 
Her apology is gracefully put, and will no doubt 
tend to soften the flinty hearts of critics. Indeed, 
the whole chapter to which we allude has a simple 
and pathetic beauty which must touch every refined 
and susceptible reader. 

The Golden Link, by Witt1am OLanp Bourne 
(published by C. Scribner), is the latest work of one 
of our most discreet and effective writers for the 
moral instruction of child It ists of original 
pieces in prose and verse, written with unpretend- 
ing simplicity, breathing the purest religious spirit, 
ind in every respect adapted to produce a pure and 
healthful impression on the juvenile mind. The 
most fastidious parent can anticipate nothing but a 
salutary effect in placing the writings of Mr. Bourne 
in the hands of his children. 

Grimm’s Popular Stories, famed the world over for 
their manifold attractions, are issued with numerous 
illustrations by C. S. Francis and Co. 

Poems for the Gentle and Loving, by James Mc- 
Kettar. (Published by Lippincott and Co.) The 
poetry of this little volume is distinguished for its 
sweetness, simplicity, and ease of versification. 
Many of the pieces are pervaded by a deep religious 
spirit, and all breathe the atmosphere of pure and 
tender domestic affection. We can not doubt that 
they will become familiar to lovers of unpretending 
verse around many an American hearth-stone. 

The Hundred Boston Orators, by James S. Lor- 
inc (published by Jewett and Co.), has passed to 
2 second edition—a well-merited compliment to a 
peculiar and interesting work. It consists of copious 
selections from the discourses of a large number of 
celebrated orators on occasions of municipal and 
patriotic interest in the city of Boston, arranged in 
the order of their chronology. Connected with these 
specimens of Massachusetts eloquence, Mr. Loring 
has brought together a variety of historical details, 
illustrative of the times of the Revolution, personal 
sketches of eminent Bostonians, and a rich store of 
curious antiquarian reminiscences. His volume 
abounds in proofs of the intimate connection of 
Boston and of the eloquence of Faneuil Hall with 
the general liberties of the country, and will be read 
with a fresh glow of feeling by the scattered sons of 
the Pilgrims every where. 

Christ in History, by Ropert Turnesvtt, D.D. 
Following the example of Miller, and other German 
historians of high authority, the author of this work 
considers the ministry of Christ as the central fact 
eveninsecularhistory. He enters into an elaborate 
exposition of the historical antecedents of Christian- 
ity, and the influence of its revelations on the prog- 
ress of the race. A great amount of rare erudition 
is brought to the illustration of the subject, although 
its general treatment is of a popular character. The 
volume is adapted to increase the high reputation of 
the author for learning, h ind d 





, and indep 
thought. (Published by Phillips, Sampson, and Co.) 
January and June, by Bensamin F. Taytor. 
(Published by Samuel Hueston.) A volume of the 
Ik Marvel school, although betraying no direct imi- 
tation of that favorite writer. Indeed, it gives no 
proofs that the author was even acquainted with 
the productions referred to, when these effusions 
had their birth; but he has fallen into a similar vein 
ef fancy and feeling, we should judge, from his own 
spontaneous impulses. There seems to be some- 
thing in the practical, go-ahead tendency of the 





| times, and in the predominant business habits of 
| Our countrymen, to urge a certain order of minds to 
| the opposite extreme, inspiring them with a dread 
of the hard, coarse realities of life, and a passion for 
a certain gentle and dream-like sentimentalism. In 
such feelings the present volume doubtless had its 
origin. It unfolds the interior aspects of life, the 
deeper and more pathetic passages of human expe- 
rience, in a vein of pensive moralizing, which is not 
without a beauty of its own, and which will touch 
the hidden sympathies of many hearts. The writer 
possesses a graceful command of a quaint and often 
forcible diction, evidently dipping his pen in the 
heart, and produces a succession of sketches which, 
theugh somewhat abrupt, and, in the long run, mo- 
notonous, will engage a large class of readers by their 
pensive tenderness and sweet fancies. 

The Flush Times of Alabama and Mississippi, by 
Jossrn G. BALDWIN (published by D. Appleton 
and Co.), consists of a collection of truly vigorous 
sketches of life in the Southwest, of which the ma- 
terials are chiefly derived from recollections of the 
Alabama and Mississippi Bar. Interspersed with 
the fancy-pieces which compose the staple of the 
volume, are several biographical notices of distin- 
guished characters, among which a notice of Pren- 
tiss the celebrated speechifier, holds a prominent 
place. The season has produced few more spirited 
or entertaining works. 

Health Trip to the Tropics, by N. Parker WI1L- 
Lis (published by C. Scribner), is a welcome me 
morial of a tour, which, in spite of the intimations 
on the title-page, betrays no marks of having pro- 
ceeded from the pen of an invalid. On the con- 
trary, the narrative sparkles with the splendor and 
luxuriance of tropical life, is fresh as a new-blown 
rose wet with the morning dew, and is fragrant as 
the breeze that wafts sweet odors from the islands 
of spices. We have not for a long time met with 
more lively incidents of travel than are recorded in 
this fascinating work, which will not only sustain, 
but increase the author’s fame as a writer of dainty 
and delightful narrative. 

The Blackwater Chronicle (published by Redfield), 
is a humorous account of a trip into the interior of 
Virginia, of which our readers have already had 
some inklings in the last number of this Magazine. 
Teeming with vivacity and fun, and quaintly em 
bellished with characteristic designs, it has all the 
elements of a wide popularity. 

Western Characters, by J. L. McConneE tt (pub 
lished by Redfield). In this volume we have a se 
ries of descriptive sketches by a Western writer, 
who has already won distinction by several able 
fictitious compositions. He has struck out a new 
path in the present work, but with the same sue 
cess as in his former productions. Bating certain 
dashes of exaggeration, which were inevitable in 
the plan of his volume, it is highly creditable to 
his power both of observation and description. 

Apropos of the article in our last number, en 
titled ‘A Pilgrimage to Plymouth,” we take pleas 
ure in calling the attention of our readers to a highly 
meritorious steel engraving of Sargent’s Painting 
of the Landing of the Pilgrims, from the burin of 
Evian Hosart, Esq. We cheerfully recommend 
every descendant of the; Pilgrim Fathers to pur- 
chase a copy of this beautiful and interesting en- 
graving. Its size is conveniently adapted for fram- 
ing. For sale at Pilgrim Hall, Plymouth. 


The London Atheneum has a kindly notice of The 
American Aboriginal Portfolio, by Mrs. Mary H 
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Eastman, of which it says, “ with no apparent arti- 
fice or design of making pictures, these illustrations 
are pictorial because they are probable—as in the 
case of the fancied ‘ Landing of De Soto, Tampa 
Bay, Florida ;’ or else interesting because true— 
as in the three groups of Indian women ‘ Gathering 
wild Rice,’ ‘Spearing Fish from a Canoe,’ and 
‘Guarding the Corn Fields.’ Out of such mate- 
rials and ‘notions’—such literal and unambitious 
transcripts of the real life of field and forest, will 
and should the artists of America draw that essen- 
tial spirit of individuality; lacking which, they 
need never hope to rank as creators in Art or Lit 
erature.” 


Mr. Fiaco’s recent work on Venice receives fa- 
vorable attention in the London journals. We ex- 
tract from one of them the following : 

“Venice has long been so familiar a word in 
men’s mouths, that almost every one fancies he has 
been there and knows it; whereas so much senti- 
mental nonsense has been twaddled about ‘t, and 
so many erroneous descfiptions have been given of 
it, that a distinct idea of its real lineaments and 
actual position is present to few minds. Sickened 
of sentimentalism, and weary of tourists who prate 
about Tadmor, and Tyre, and Nineveh, and Car- 
thage, and other places whose ruins no more resem- 
ble Venice than Holborn-hill resembles the Pala- 
tine, we took up these volumes on Venice by a 
Consul of the United States, in the hope of meet- 
ing with something real, downright, and matter-of- 
fact; nor have we been disappointed. Mr. Flagg, 
though by no means insensible to the romantic 
charms of Venetian history and the poetry of her 
very stones, has here given the untraveled reader 
a description of Venice, whereby he may form a 
clearer idea of what that singular city really is than 
any we have ever read; and also opens an interest- 
ing chapter of Venetian history, namely, its siege 
by the Austrians in 1848-9, which has hitherto been 
sealed. Mr. Flagg, as is only natural in a citizen 
of the United States, cordially sympathizes with 
Italian aspirations for liberty ; but bis keen sagacity 
has detected their incapacity to cope with despotic 
Austria, which may be designated dull and leaden, 
as she truly is, but, nevertheless, has that concen 
trated force which Italy wants.” 


The Atheneum has certain amusing remarks on 
the connection of American men of letters with the 
Government : 

“ Another instance of the way in which certain 
matters are managed in America, comes to us in 
the shape of a report that Mr. Hiram Powers, the 
sculptor, has received the lucrative appointment of 
commercial agent of the United States at Florence. 
The men of Washington have caught the knack of 
turning genius to account: they got a noble biog- 
raphy out of their Spanish minister plenipotentiary, 
Washington Irving; Mr. Stiles has repaid them for 
his Vienna appointment by a solid book on the state 
of Germany; Mr. Edmund Flagg, their consul in 
Venice, has written a work on the ‘City of the 
Sea,’ of which American critics speak in glowing 
terms. Bancroft was sent to England to protect 
the interests of his countrymen, and complete his 
studies.of his country’s history at the river-head, 
and Mr. Hawthorne is now in Liverpool, observing 
customs on a scale somewhat larger than those so 
wonderfully daguerreotyped by him at Salem, ‘the 
place of rest.’” 


a 
| A new poet has just made his appearance in En 
| gland, named Freperick TENNYSON, a younger 
| brother of the celebrated Laureate. A volume by 
| him is announced for publication in a short time, 
| Here is an extract from one of his poems, published 
| in the last number of Fraser : 


HARVEST-HOME. 

Come, let us mount the breezy down, 
And hearken to the tumult blown 
Up from the champaign and the town 

Lovely lights, smooth shadows sweet, 
Swiftly o’er croft and valley fleet, 

And flood the hamlet at our feet ; 

Its groves, its hall, its grange that stood 
When ‘Bess was Queen, its steeple rude , 
Its mill that patters in the wood ; 

And follow where the brooklet curls, 
Seaward, or in cool shadow whirls, 
Or silvery o’er its cresses puris. 

The harvest days are come again, 

The vales are surging with the grain 
The merry work goes on amain ; 

Pale streaks of cloud scarce vail the blue, 
Against the golden harvest hue 
The Autumn trees look fresh and new . 

Wrinkled brows relax with glee, 

And aged eyes they laugh to see 
The sickles follow o’er the lea ; 

I see the little kerchief’d maid 
With dimpling cheek, and boddice staid, 
’Mid the stout striplings half afraid ; 

Iler red lip and her soft blue eye 
Mate the poppy’s crimson dye, 

And the corn-flowers waving by 

1 see the sire with bronzed chest ; 

Mad babes amid the blithe unrest 
Seem leaping from the mother’s breast 

The mighty youth, and supple child 
Go forth, the yellow sheaves are piled, 
The toil is mirth, the mirth is wild ' 

Old head, and sunay forehead peers 
O’er the warm sea, or disappears, 
Drown’d amid the waving ears ; 

Barefoot urchins run, and hide 
In hollows *twixt the corn, or glide 
Toward the tall sheaf’s sunny side 

Lusty pleasures, hob-nail’d fun, 

Throng into the noonday sun, 
And ’mid the merry reapers run 

Draw the clear October out ; 
Another, and another bout, 

Then dack to labor with a shout ' 

The banded sheaves stand orderly 
Against the purple Autumn sky, 

Like armies of Prosperity. 
The close is still more like the accents of the 
elder brother : 


Yet, when the shadows eastward seen 
O’er the smooth-shorn fallows lean, 
And silence sits where they have been, 

Amid the gleaners I will stay, 

While the shout and roundelay 
Faint off, and daylight dies away 

Dies away, and leaves me lone 
With dim ghosts of years agone, 
Summers parted, glories flown ; 

Till day beneath the West is roll'’d, 
Till gray spire and tufted wold 
Purple in the evening gold. 

Memories, when old age is come, 


Are stray ears that fleck the gloom, 
And echoes of the Harvest-home. 
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